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PREFACE. 


On March 14, 1914, the Rivers and Lakes Commission was called 
into a conference with Governor Edward F. Dunne, the Fish and Game 
Conservation Commission, representatives of the State Water Survey, 
Biological Department of the State University, and the Agricultural 
Department of the State University, to discuss the importance of prob- 
lems growing out of the varied and conflicting interests in and to the 


Illinois River and its valley. The matters under consideration at this 


conference were the preservation of the public waters of the State, the 
reclamation of submerged lands, the preservation of fish, and future 
flood control. : 

As a result of this conference the Rivers and Lakes Commission 
employed Messrs. Alvord and Burdick, civil engineers, to make a survey 
and study of the Illinois River and Valley, compile the facts and report 
to this commission. This report has been put in printed form for circu- 
lation. We believe it contains such necessary information as will enable 


the Executive and Legislative departments of the State to adopt a policy 


that will prevent conflict between public interests and private interests 
and at the same time protect both. 

The Illinois River furnishes from 10,000,000 to 24,000,000 pounds 
of fish per annum, or 10 per cent of the entire fresh water fish caught 
in the United States. After the opening of the Chicago Drainage Canal 


- in 1900, due to the increased area of overflowed lands, the fish crop 


increased annually until the year 1908. Since then the yield has been 
falling off. This has been due to the reclamation of large areas of lakes 
and overflowed land by drainage and levee districts. The effect of this 
reclamation work is to confine the flood cross sections of the river and 
materially raise the flood heights. Messrs. Alvord and Burdick have 
presented in the report comprehensive and accurate investigations which 
show the effect of reclamation upon future flood heights and the value 
of conserving the lakes in the river valley for fish breeding and flood 
storage reservoirs. 

Attempts are made by private parties to appropriate meandered or 
navigable lakes in the Illinois Valley which are the public property of 


the State. Acting on the policy outlined by the Legislative Committee 


on Submerged and Shore Lands, which led to the creation of the Rivers 
and Lakes Commission, this commission is now actively engaged in 
preventing such illegal seizure of the lakes in the Illinois Valley and 
conserving them for the use of flood storage, fish production, and the 
recreation of the public. 
Rivers AND LAKES COMMISSION, 
ArtHurR W. CHarues, Chairman. 
LeRoy K. SHermMan, Commissioner. 
Tromas‘J. Hraty, Commissioner. 
CHARLES CHRISTMANN, Secretary. 
905 State Building, Chicago, [linois. 


PART I. 
FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Honorable Rwers and Lakes Commission, State of Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: At your request we have made a careful study of the 

somewhat complex problems of the Illinois River relating to the control 
of floods with particular reference to the effect of the extensive reclama- 
tion of farm land within the past ten years and the rise and recent rapid 
decline of the very important inland fishery upon this stream. This 
report concerns principally that part of the river below LaSalle; above 
this place the river is of a different character and the problems con- 
sidered do not exist. 

We take pleasure in reporting to you the result of our study and 
findings as follows: 


DEE OBS LCT, OF THE: REPORT. 


It is the object of this report to answer the following general 
questions : 


1. What future flood rates may reasonably be expected on the [llinois | 
River? 


2. Is the present waterway sufficient to accommodate the future 
floods ? 


3. What interests are affected by the past and probable future 
improvements in the valley? How is each interest affected and what is 
the relative importance of each? 


4. What plan can be followed to correct the deficient waterway and 
to produce a maximum benefit to the local interests and to the public? 


SUMMARIZED CONCLUSIONS AND FINDINGS. 


Hereinafter will be found much of the data upon which the answers 
to these questions must be based. Before, however, proceeding to discuss 
these matters at length, we would briefly acquaint you with our principal 
findings and recommendations as follows: 

1. Past FLoops. We conclude that the flood of 1904, which at most 
places upon the river is the greatest flood of recent years reached the rate 
of about 80,000 cubic feet per second at Peoria and 125,000 cubic feet 
per second at the mouth of the river. These rates are equivalent respec- 
tively to 5.94 and 4.48 cubic feet per second per square mile of drainage 
area. 

At nearly all places upon the river the flood of 1844 reached a greater 
height than any flood of record before or since. This flood occurred 
during the maximum flood upon the Mississippi and the water passed 
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through a river valley entirely unimproved, very likely a veritable jungle. 
Under all' these circumstances, it is questionable if the flow rates in the 
1844 nee very much exceeded those in 1904. : | 
FUTURE FLOODS. The stream records of the Illinois River, 
anaued a few records cover 40 to 50 years, are not sufficiently extensive 
to permit the formation of conclusions as to probable future maximum 
flood rates. So far as they are available they would appear to indicate 
that in the course of centuries the fiood of 1904 might reasonably be 
expected about once in 50 years. 

We have made a careful study of the great floods upon other rivers. 
It appears that such great floods are due to peculiar combinations of 
circumstances, such as, although infrequent, are likely to happen at any 
time, any place in central North America. The great floods upon the 
average are infrequent, but two great fioods may occur in successive years. 

It is our conclusion that the average flood expectancy, about once 
in 50 years, is a flood about 35 per cent greater in rate than the flood 
of 1904: 

We further conclude that it.1s wise to protect the valley lands 
against the flood occurring upon the average of once in 50 years, namely, 
a flood about 35 per cent ‘oreater in rate than the flood of 1904. 

3. PRESENT WATERWAY. In a state of nature the river in flood 
occupied its entire valley from hills to hills. For many miles in the 
lower river this fiood plain averaged 3 miles in width and in the great 
floods from 7 to 9 feet in depth. 

In the lower one-third of the river, farm land levees have reduced 
the width of the flood plain by about 80 per cent and have reduced the 
cross section of the flowing stream in a great flood to about 25 per cent 
of the available cross section of the 1904 “flood. 

Although a large part of the flood flow has always passed by way 
of the channel, the velocity being comparatively slow upon the land, it 
is our conclusion that the farm land levees are a menace to themselves, 
in that they have so restricted the flood water channel and are lacking 
in height, generally speaking, to such an extent that they are likely to be 
overtopped in a great flood. As the protection afforded to different. 
districts is quite variable, it is evident that the lowest levees will suffer . 
first and will tend to protect the higher levees. If all the districts are 
to be protected, however, a greater available flood cross section must be 
provided which may be accomplished in several ways, or the flood rates 
must be reduced through storage. 

4, INTERESTS AFFECTED. Although many interests are affected to a 
- minor degree, we find that the predominant interests in the river valley 
are agriculture and fishing. ‘There are other important interests at 
Peoria and at a few of the other cities bordering the stream. These 
cities, however, without important exceptions are well above the ordinary 
floods and the municipalities in general are not greatly concerned with 
flood abatement. ; 

5. FLOODED LANDS. We estimate the total water acreage below 
LaSalle in the flood of 1844 at 397,980 acres. Of this acreage 320,150 
acres was flooded land. ‘The first total includes 28,490 acres of river 
surface and 49,340 acres of lakes adjoining the river, the river and lakes © 
surface being measured at the low water plane in 1901. 
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6. LEVEE pIsTRIcTs. Since 1904 the construction of levees for the 
protection of the bottom lands has proceeded at a rapid rate. At the 
present time nearly all the bottom land below Beardstown has been 
reclaimed. ‘The total leveed lands are estimated at 171,725 acres. These 
lands have been protected from floods at an estimated cost of $5,350,000 
or about $30.00 per acre. ‘The estimated full value of these lands is 
about $19,000,000, an average of about $112 per acre. Much of this land 
is valued at from $125 to $150 per acre. | 

_ Projected levee districts, so far as we can learn, aggregate about 
49,250 acres. 

It is estimated that the leveed lands produce crops to the value of 
$3,000,000 per annum and that when these districts are fully cultivated 
they will be capable of producing $5,000,000 per annum. These figures 
are based upon the crops of recent years at the prices that generally 
prevailed prior to 1913. At recent prices, the yield would be much 
greater. 

It is estimated that with the projected districts completed and fully 
cultivated together with a small acreage upon the higher ground, now 
successfully cropped without levees, the total yield from agriculture will 
be approximately $6,500,000 per year. 

%. FISHERIES. Statistics indicate that the fishery of the Illinois 
River is more valuable than any other fresh water river fishery in the 
United States. It is exceeded only by the Great Lakes and the salmon 
industry of the Pacific Coast. The value of the catch to the fishermen 
amounts to 62 per cent of the fish product of the State and 10 per cent 


of the production of the United States. 


The principal statistics of the fishery for the year 1908, according 
to U. 8. Census, were as follows: 


Moral walvie of catch. 1. i shoe. el. 2.) gemma ees oa NOMEN $860,000 
Peatmevexciuding: mussel products... 06.4 SY ee ee $721,000 
Perseus employed exclusive of shoremen.).0%)......0.0.04. 2497 
Capital employed...... PRE aes. OMNI Sk ge SRS $557,000 


8. GAME FISH AND GAME. The statistics of fisheries do not include 
the fish taken for private use, either by the professional fishermen or 
sportsmen. The Illinois River and its adjacent lakes have long been 
known as the rendezvous for the sportsman in the taking of game fish 
and the shooting of water fowl. Competent local observers estimate that 
the money spent in the local river communities by sportsmen is fully 
equal to that derived from the commercial fishery. While the benefit to 
the State could hardly be measured by this expenditure, it indicates a 
certain value, greater or less in amount, that must be attributed to the 
preservation of the aquatic life of the stream. This use of the stream 
will doubtless increase as the value becomes better known through the 
improved water transportation facilities now shortly to be secured. 

9. Fisu prices. The statistics above quoted are based upon the 
average price of about 3 cents per pound to the fishermen. About two- 
thirds of the catch at present is German carp, which sells for 2 to 24% 
cents per pound. Other varieties sell from 5 to 10 cents per pound. 


Carp and other fish return from 12 to 15 cents per pound to the 


fishermen of Europe or four or five times the American price. The time 
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will doubtless come when American prices will be more nearly equal to 
those of Hurope. At foreign prices the 1908 catch of the Illinois River 
would have amounted to from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

10. RIs—E AND DECLINE OF FISHERY. We find that the annual catch 
upon the Illinois River has gradually increased from about 6,000,000 
pounds in 1894 to 12,000,000 pounds in 1900 and 24,000,000 in 1908. 

No complete statistics are available since 1908, but it is well known 
that the catch has very rapidly decreased within the past five years. The 
statistics at Havana would seem to indicate that the yield at Pe 1s 
only about one-third of the banner yield of 1908. 

The great increase is probably largely accounted for by the rapid 
increase of the German carp, which first began to appear in the catch of 
the Illinois River at about the date of the earliest statistics above men- 
tioned. All fish life was undoubtedly stimulated by the increased stages 
of water that, have prevailed since 1900... 

The decline since 1908 is probably due to a number of causes 
including the lesser flood stages prevailing in recent years and the large 
number of lakes excluded from the river through the construction of 
agricultural levees shutting off the breeding and feeding grounds of fish 
and the places where the larger part of the seining has been done. About 
17,740 acres in lakes have been enclosed by levees amounting to about 
36 per cent of the original lake acreage. Most of these lakes have been 
enclosed since 1908. 

11. INCREASED FISH YIELDS. We have examined such authentic 
statistics of foreign fisheries as could be found, particularly the statis- — 
tics of the German fisheries. 

It is our conclusion that at the present prices of fish and labor, a 
commercial fishery, that is, one in which the fish are bred, fed and sold 
as a distinct business, could not be profitable. 

It would seem, however, that there is prospect of a good paciee by 
intelligent fish culture in the ponds and water courses remaining within 
the levee districts, providing that the industry is carried on as an adjunct 
to farming in much the same way that poultry is ordinarily raised upon 
the farm. This would utilize a water acreage that otherwise could pro- 
duce no revenue and could serve no useful purpose except to store the 
flood waters in the course of passage to the drainage ditches. 

12. PERMANENCY OF THE FISHERY. If the fishery is to remain 
commercially important, means must be provided to take the place of 
the breeding grounds formerly furnished by the shallow waters of the 
lakes and sloughs which have been reclaimed. 

13. PREDOMINANT INTEREST. In the light of the figures before us 
we must conclude that agriculture is the predominant interest of the 
valley, that it now furnishes and will hereafter furnish a much greater 
addition to the wealth of the State than is produced or can probably be 
hereafter produced by the fisheries. In so far as possible, however, both 
interests should be promoted in harmony. | 

14. RESERVOIRS AND FISH CULTURE. In Europe, where the flood 
problems and the fisheries have been studied for a longer time than in 
America, the suggestion has been made to promote the fisheries and 
reduce the floods upon the diked rivers by admitting water to certain of 
the leveed districts in rotation during each spring season and allowing 
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the water to return to the stream during the low water season. All this 
with the object of reducing the spring freshets, artificially providing 
overflowed land for the breeding and rearing of young fish and the 
periodical enrichment of the land by the sediments of the flood waters. 

We have endeavored to demonstrate the practicability of such a 
‘scheme upon the Illinois River. The practicability of this scheme is 
hereinafter discussed in connection with the remedy for floods. 

15. FUTURE FLOODS AND PRESENT LEVEES. No great flood has 
occurred upon the river since the occupation of the valley by levees 
approaching the present scale of development. 

The nearest approach to a great flood was the freshet of 1913. 
Although this flood is estimated to have been slightly less in volume than 
the flood of 1904, its elevation in the vicinity of the La Grange Dam, 
near the head of the most extensive levee system, was 3 feet greater than 
the flood of 1904 and substantially the same as the exeremely high 
water of 1844. The levee districts completed since 1913, including those 
now in process of construction, will still further restrict the flood water 
passage. 

16. GREAT FLOODS IN LEVEED VALLEY. It is estimated that if the 
1904 flood should be repeated under the same conditions of water level 
in the Mississippi, a number of levee districts would be overtopped. 

If this flood should be repeated under the high water conditions in 
the Mississippi that prevailed during the flood of. 1844, a large number 
of the agricultural levee districts would be flooded. 

It has been previously concluded that a flood 35 per cent greater 
-in rate than the flood of 1904 may reasonably be expected to occur. If 
such a flood should enter the Mississippi at the height of water prevail- 
ing in 1844, more than half of the levee districts would be flooded, and 
under the conditions of levee construction likely to prevail in the future 
nearly all the levee districts would be flooded, and the water would reach 
a height about 5 feet above the high water mark in 1844 in the vicinity 
of the La Grange Dam, with lesser differences up-stream and down- 
stream. 

In reference to the flooding of levee districts it should be noted © 
that the lowest levees will be flooded first and to a certain extent will 
serve as safety valves to protect the districts having higher levees. The 
flooding of a large number of districts near the apex of the flood will 
probably arrest the further rise of the water unless the flood is greatly 
prolonged. Therefore, to increase the elevation of the lower levees serves 
‘to decrease the safety of the high levees until all have been increased to 
such height that a great flood may pass away between the levees. 

17. LEVEES AND FLOOD RATES. There is no question but that the 
exclusion of the flood waters from the bottom lands through the construc- 
tion of levees has a tendency to increase the flood run-off rates of a 


stream. We have investigated this matter quite carefully as applied to 


the Illinois River particularly in the measured flood of 1904, assuming 
it to pass through the present levee system. It is estimated, however, 
that the net effect of all the levee districts so far constructed would prob- 
ably increase the maximum flow rate only about 5 per cent and when 


_ the bottoms are fully Jeveed about 10 per cent. This rather unexpected 


result is accounted for by the fact that in an excessive flood, such as the 
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flood of 1904, the valley is practically filled with water several days before 
the apex of the flood and the maximum flood rate occurs at a time when > 
the gage height is nearly stationary for several days both before and after 
the apex. A smaller stream or a more flashy stream would doubtless 
make a better utilization of the storage in its valley. : 

18. Appx storage. A much greater effect can be produced in miti- 
gating the floods if certain large reservoirs could be held empty and the 
flood waters only admitted when the flood is approaching maximum rates 
and the water passing into the reservoirs could be regulated so that all - 
surplus water above a pre-determined rate could be accommodated. 

We have investigated this proposition and find that in the lower 
river at Kampsville for instance, the flood heights are most largely gov- 
erned by the Mississippi River. In this vicinity storage on the Illinois 
River could accomplish nothing material. The present levee districts are 
not adapted to flooding, but if we should assume that all future levee 
districts, which would be substantially equal in storage volume to the 
districts at present constructed, should be so built and so operated that 
they could be flooded without great damage except the loss of crop when 
flooded, then we estimate that there would be about 850,000 acre-feet of 
storage above the La Grange Dam, which if used to the best advantage, — 
would reduce the flood flow rate about 25 per cent at Beardstown, making 
a difference in the height of the water of about 3.4 feet. 

A similar estimate at Peoria indicates that through storage it 
would be theoretically possible to reduce a great flood about 2% feet. 

It is our conclusion that storage as above outlined would be effect- 
ive in reducing the flood heights in amounts varying from practically 
zero at the Kampsville Dam to about 314 feet at Beardstown and 2% 
feet at Peoria. X f | 

19. INCREASED FLOoDWAY. In general there are three ways to 
increase the available prism for the passage of flood waters. 

The width of the flood stream may be increased by setting the 
levees back a greater distance from the river bank. We find that this 
remedy is impracticable on account of cost except where new levees are 
to be built. We recommend, where levees are built upon both sides of 
the river at any place above the junction of the Sangamon, that the 
distance from center to center of levees, measured across the river, be 
not less than 1,200 feet and where reasonably possible 2,000 feet. Below. 
the Sangamon the land is nearly all leveed. 

The flood water prism might also be increased by lowering the bed 
of the river, as might be accomplished in the construction of a deep 
waterway. In our opinion, dredging operations undertaken especially 
for this purpose would be too costly as compared to other remedies. So 
far as we can determine, none of the projects for improved navigation 
would affect the flood water levels any sufficient amount to be of material 
benefit. 

20. HigHer Levers. It is our opinion that the available cross sec- 
tion for flood waters can be most economically enlarged by increasing 
the height of the levees. It seems to us that the circumstances warrant 
the building of levees to a height about 3 feet above a great flood, assum- 
ing it to enter the Mississippi River at about the height of the flood of 
1844. The excess height of levees is recommended to provide for wave 
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wash and in emergency as a small factory of safety to prevent disaster 
in case of a greater flood. It is believed that in the protection of these 
farm lands, the danger from loss of life is small and, therefore, that it 
is not wise to provide against a flood of extremely rare occurrence or to 
provide a factor of safety that would be justified in the protection of a 
city where great loss of life might result from the unexpected. 

To comply with the above recommendation, the higher levees at 
present would be increased from 2 to 3 feet. The lowest of the levees 
he about 6 feet below what we regard as a desirable elevation. As nearly 
as we can estimate from rather incomplete data, the cost of bringing all 
the present levees up to the desirable plane would be about $2,532,000. 
The total expenditure, including this item and also the total cost of all 
future levee districts, is estimated at about $8,154,300. 

21. LEVER HEIGHTS WITH sToRAGE. If all future levee districts 
should be so built that they might be utilized for storage of the apex 
fiood waters, the necessary levee heights in the upper three-quarters of 
the river could be reduced from 2 to 3 feet, but this would still require 
that nearly all the levees should be increased in height at a total esti- 
mated cost of about $1,592,000. The total expenditure, including this 
item and also the total cost of all future levee districts, is estimated at 
$5,389,000. 

22. REVENUES COMPARED. We have carefully considered the relative 
merits of the above suggested means for relieving the flood situation and 
the promoting of fisheries, particularly as to the practicability of using 
storage reservoirs for these purposes. 

Giving the storage proposition the benefit of all the doubts includ- 
ing the practicability of manipulating the reservoirs during the flood 
and the benefit accrued to the fisheries, we estimated that the largest 
financial return to the community will be effected through the utilization 
of the bottom-lands for agriculture and increasing the height of levees 
such an amount as is necessary to protect the lands. 

23. MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. It would seem proper that the 
additional levee protection should be affected by private enterprise. 

It is believed to be the duty of the State, however, to advise the 
land owners as to conditions and through the Rivers and Lakes Commis- 
sion to regulate future constructions or alterations in present levees, so 
far as the powers of the commission extend. Advice to the land owners 
is the proper function of the State, for no individual land owner is in a 
position to determine these facts for himself. 

It is not probable that all the districts can profitably increase their 
levees to the recommended height, for some of the small districts, par- 
ticularly those not equipped with farm improvements and public improve- 
ments, would be injured in case of flood only to the extent of a lost crop 
and repairs to the levee system. Such districts might better suffer the 
loss from the occasional flood than to protect against the indefinite future. 
The proper course in this matter will be determined by the value of the 
crops and improvements and the frequency of the floods. The decision 
of a particular district will not affect the community outside the district 
except where there might be danger to life. ‘ 
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24, PROMOTION OF FISHERIES. The predominance of the agricul- 
tural interest does not require that the fisheries of the Illinois River 
should be abandoned. . 

It is believed, notwithstanding the levee districts present and 
future, that a scientific utilization of the remaining public waters, 
including the river and twenty or more meandered lakes together with 
_ the best use of the remaining undiked bottoms and the spaces between 
the river banks and levee toes, will result in the maintenance of a valuable 
fishery. 

We recommend that the State Laboratory of Natural History be 
empowered to investigate and determine the best means for promoting 
the fishery interests in the public waters and the adjacent undiked lands. 
We should hope that a practicable program might be worked out that 
would permit of great help to the fisheries and at the same time provide 
game and fish preserves, usable by the public under proper restriction. 

We understand that the damage claims, filed against the Sanitary 
District up to December 31, 1912, for flowage damage to land below 
Utica, amounts to $4,539 980, sacl that additional claims not yet filed 
will raise this total to about eight million dollars. The last named figure 
is equivalent to about fifty-four dollars per acre of land outside of the 
levees, and below the flood plane of 1844. . 

Although these claims are no doubt excessive, it would seem, as 
has been suggested, that 1f a working arrangement could be devised, the 
State might profitably combine with the Sanitary District in the pur- 
chase of some of these lands. 

In view of the large expenditures made by our cities for park 
purposes and the expenditures of the national government in the preser- 
vation of the national parks, it would seem that there is a field for 
profitable investments by the State, which wisely administered would 
accrue to the great benefit of the commercial fishery and to the people 
of the State. 

We have endeavored above to ee outline our principal conclusions 
and findings. In the body of the report which follows will be found a 
full discussion of these matters and much of the original data upon 
which the discussion and conclusions are based. 


PART II. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLINOIS, RIVER—ITS WATERSHED AND 
HY DRO-GEOLOGY. 


In many respects the Illinois River is one of the most remarkable 
streams in the United States. Its past importance as an avenue of 
water commerce, the possibilities of its future in this respect, its fresh 
water fisheries, its use as the main sewer, so to speak, of the second city 
in the country, and more recently, the agricultural development on its 
bottom lands through the construction of levees, all have led to perhaps 
more thorough studies, with various objects in view than has been 


received by any other of our rivers. 


The Illinois River is formed by the junction of the Des Plaines 
and Kankakee Rivers, 273 miles by river from its mouth at Grafton. It 


flows nearly west 62 miles to the Great Bend near Hennepin, and thence 


pursues its course nearly south, 211 miles, to its junction with the Mis- 
sissippi. Its watershed, estimated at 27,914 square miles, lies principally 
within the State. The upper waters of the Des Plaines and Fox Rivers 
drain 1,080 square miles in Wisconsin, and the headwaters of the 
Kankakee furnish the outlet for 3,207 square miles in Indiana. 

The principal tributaries are the Kankakee, 5,146 square miles, the 
Des Plaines, 1,392 square miles, the Fox, 2,700 square miles, and the 
Vermillion, 1,317 square miles, all joining the upper river above Henne- 
pin. Below the Great Bend the Illinois receives the Mackinaw, 1,217 
square miles, Spoon River, 1,817 square miles, the Sangamon, 5,670 
square miles, and Crooked Creek, 1,385 square miles. The remaining 
watersheds are small, none exceeding 1,000 square miles. About two- 
thirds of the tributary watershed lies to the southeast. In the lower 60 
miles no important drainage reaches the stream from the west, the 
dividing line between the Illinois and the Mississippi which here flow 
in parallel courses, lies not more than ten miles westward. 

The greater part of the drainage area is a typical Mississippi valley — 
prairie region. The slopes are flat to the north and east, but become 
more rolling in the lower half of the watershed. The soil is a rich black 


loam 1 to 4 feet in thickness, very largely underlaid with boulder clay. 


The upper waters of the Fox River serve a poorly drained lake 
region, largely in Wisconsin, and more than half of the Kankakee water- 


shed comprises the marsh region of northern Indiana, at this time 


partially but not completely drained and reclaimed. The dividing ridge 
of the basin ranges in elevation from 700 to 1,000 feet above the sea, 
and the river itself ranges from 499 feet at its head to 412 feet at its 
mouth. 

THE RIVER BOTTOMS. 


From the head of the river, to La Salle, a distance of 50 miles, the 


fall of the stream is comparatively rapid, dropping about 53 feet. The 
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stream is flanked on either side by bluffs or sharply rising ground 
nowhere more than two miles apart, and narrowing to about one-quarter 
of a mile near Seneca. The bottom lands are comparatively high, and 
in general rise toward the base of the bluffs. High water is of com- 
paratively short duration, and it does not prove advisable to dike the 
farm land. 

Below La Salle the conditions are quite different. In 223 miles, the 
fall is only 33 feet, and for the first 80 miles only 6 feet. As in the upper 
river, the bottoms are flanked by bluffs or hills, but the flood plain is 
wider, ranging from 114 to 3 miles above Peoria, 3 to 5 miles near 
Havana, and 6 to 7 miles near Beardstown, at the mouth of the Sanga- 
mon River. In the lower 60 miles, the bottom lands are generally 3 to 
4 miles in width. From La Salle to the Mississippi, the bottom land 
subject to flood aggregates about 400,000 acres or 620 square miles. The 
immediate banks of the stream are nearly everywhere higher than the 
bottoms further inland, gradually falling away to lakes, ponds, and 
marshes near the foot of the bluffs. Some exceptions to this rule are 
found at the deltas of the larger tributaries. 

In the upper river as far south as Beardstown, the river banks lie 
generally from 7 to 12 feet above low water, averaging about 10 feet. ‘The 
lakes, many of them quite large, are connected with the river at low or 
medium stages of water and lie at approximately the same elevation as the 
river, rising and falling with it. The low water connection is always 
at the foot of the lake. At moderate stages of flood they are connected 
with the river at their upper ends also, the lakes receiving and carrying 
a portion of the flood flow in its passage down the valley, and also 
acting as storage reservoirs, tending to reduce the maximum flow rate 
of the flood. In the lower river below Beardstown, the immediate banks 
of the stream are higher, the filling of the bottom lands has progressed 
further, and the lakes are smaller, many of them lying 10 feet or more 
above low water in the main stream. They are thus only invaded by 
river stages considerably above normal. ° 

The course of the river is unusually direct, the filling of the flood 
plain having been insufficient to induce the tortuous courses of the Mis- 
sissippi and like streams. Throughout the greater part of its length, | 
particularly in the lower 60 miles, the stream follows the base of the 
western hills, with occasional diversions toward the center of the valley 
where the stream has been pushed outward by the deposit at the mouth 
of an important tributary. 

Throughout its course the low water banks of the stream are 
thickly overgrown with trees and brush, and in the lower reaches of the _ 
river particularly, the bottoms are veritable jungles of trees, shrubs and 
climbing vines. In its natural state all ground within a few feet of the 
low water line in river and lakes was thus thickly overgrown, the only 
open places being the lakes and ponds and their low lying borders sub- 
merged for a large part of the year, and during the low water season 
covered with swamp grass and rushes. 


GEOLOGY. 


The geological history of the Illinois River is instructive. It serves 
to show the reasons governing the peculiarities of the river bottom topo- 
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graphy, indicates tendencies still operative but somewhat modified, and 
materially assists in final conclusions as to what future floods may be 
expected, through comparison with other streams upon which longer flow 
records are available. It serves to indicate why some excessive flood 
rates are not applicable to the Illinois. 

The territory drained by the Illinois is almost entirely within the 
area of glaciation. From the headwaters to Peoria, the glacial debris 
belongs to the Wisconsin period. From Peoria to the southern line 
of Pike County, the drift is Illinoisan capped by loess, a fine-grained 
clay-like formation.. From this place southward the drainage area is 
quite small, especially to the west of the river where the area is ungla- 
ciated, but the surface is largely covered by loess. To the east there is 
a moderate amount of drift also capped by loess. This visit of the 
glaciers has had a very marked effect upon the character of the present 
streams draining the region of their occupation, and the watershed of 
the Illinois River is principally characteristic of the glacial epoch. The 
depth of the glacial debris overlying rock except in exceptional instances, 
varies from 20 feet to several hundred feet, the latter depth of covering 
predominating. 

It is well known that when materials are eroded by flowing water, 
the heavier particles are dropped first and the lighter materials are 
carried longer distances. ‘Thus, in the valley of the Mississippi River, 
the upper portion of its ancient channel is paved with coarse sand and 
gravel. Further southward in Illinois, lowa and Missouri, the deposits 
are finer, coarse gravel being scarce. Sand where found is usually 
coarse to the northward, and becomes finer to the southward. In the 
lower river, the later deposits are of finely divided clay, and at New 
Orleans. for nearly all the year, the water is charged with clay particles 
so fine that many weeks of settling are required to deposit them. The 
water has rid itself of sands and gravels except in the greatest floods. 

Similar facts are observable in the territory occupied by the glaciers. 
The rocks over which- they moved were worn, scraped and broken, 
resulting in debris varying from the largest boulders to finely divided 
dust. The melting waters took up these materials, transported them 
under and through the ice, and upon emerging, first deposited the 
boulders, then the gravel, then the coarse sand, then the fine sand, and 
lastly the more finely divided clay. Likewise where the glaciers rested 
for long periods, in their recession the melting waters deposited all 
kinds of debris which were washed over by the melting of the ice further 
north, and the materials were sorted in the order above described, the 
coarser materials in the north and the finer materials in the south. 
This sorting of the glacial debris is the principal cause of marked 

differences in the flow characteristics of the streams in the northern 
United States. In the north in Wisconsin and Michigan, and parts of 
New York and New England, the sands and gravels predominate. A 
large part of the rainfall is absorbed by the soil where it is stored and 
given up again to the streams with relative uniformity throughout the 
year. Streams are thus produced that yield annually 50 per cent of 
the rainfall, or 15 to 20 inches per year, and further, by reason of the 
ground storage, the flow is constant and of relatively large volume in 
_ the driest seasons. | 
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Further south in Illinois, Lowa and in northern Indiana, the sand 
and gravel is largely confined to narrow belts in the valleys of the water 
courses, and nearly all the streams drain regions where clay largely 
predominates, and although clay will absorb a large amount of water, it 
does so only slowly and. gives it up with such reluctance that even the 
larger streams cease to flow in the dry seasons. The surface, although 
for the most part well drained, is relatively flat. The water remains for 
a long time upon the surface; the absorption is high and as it cannot be © 
drained to the streams, is largely absorbed by luxuriant vegetation. The ~ 
flood rate is mitigated by the storage in the wide, flat bottom lands, over 
which although the water is in transit and ultimately drains away, it 
moves but slowly. All this results in streams that naturally deliver not 
more than 25 or 30 per cent of the rainfall, or 7 to 15 inches per year. 

The Illinois and its tributaries are of this character. The flat 
prairie lands are thoroughly saturated in the spring and give up the 
water stored only to the roots of vegetation. The immediate run-off in 
great storms is high, but is slow in its passage through the principal 
arteries of drainage. Thus, we have streams of small annual run-ofts, 
extremely small summer flows, and flood flows intermediate between 
those of the sand and gravel watersheds of Wisconsin and Michigan, and 
the unglaciated or slightly glaciated regions of Kentucky, southern 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and generally in the southeastern states. 

These characteristics of regional streams should be kept in mind in 
examining the data hereinafter presented upon the flood flows of the 
eastern United States as bearing upon the probabilities in the Ilhnois 
River. They serve to explain the improbability upon the one hand of 
the extremely high run-off rates of the Ohio and Pennsylvania streams, 
and upon the other hand, the extremely small flood run-offs from some 
of the watersheds in northern Michigan and Wisconsin. Upon the 
Illinois River proper, and indeed upon some of its tributaries, storage is 
a predominating influence and serves to reduce the flood flow rates very 
near to that of the rivers draining the coarse glacial drifts. 

For an explanation of the topography of the present river pally, 
we are also indebted to the research of the geologists. The sharp dis- 
tinctions between the physical features above and below the Great Bend 
near Hennepin are explained by the very different geological history of 
these two reaches of the stream. The lower Illinois from the Bend 
southward occupies its pre-glacial channel which formed: a drainage 
outlet for a very much larger area than now drains through this portion 
of the river. There is circumstantial evidence that the Rock River, now 
a. tributary, of the Mississippi at one time entered the Illinois near the 
Great Bend, and was subsequently diverted by glacial action. This 
enlarged drainage area and the great volumes of water that poured from 
the glaciers serve to account for the wide and deep river valley that was 
excavated. In places, the prehistoric stream reached a width not less 
than 15 miles. 

The present valley from the Great Bend east is of more recent 
origin and owes its existence to its temporary occupancy by the drainage 
from. the glacial Lake Chicago. As stated by Leverett: 

“This monkion of the Illinois Valley, although of post-Wisconsin age, has 


a channel more than a mile in average width and nearly 100 feet in average 
depth. Yet at present it is the line of discharge for an area of only 12,000 
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square miles. The influence of the waters discharged from the Lake Chicago 
and also from the lobes north and east of the Kankakee is plainly shown ip 
the great size of this valley.” 

In the escape of these waters it was necessary to cut through a 
glacial moraine near Marseilles, which for a considerable time, no doubt, 
impounded a large lake in that part of the river adjacent to Morris. 
Below the Marseilles moraine, the channel was cut to a depth of 50 to 
75 feet, and is still cutting, the river running upon a rock bottom. 

The great quantities of debris brought down by the glacial floods 
were deposited in the wide and deep valley of the lower Illinois; also 
no doubt the scour from the cutting in the upper Illinois. The recession 
of the glaciers and the resulting diminished floods, particularly the 
new outlet formed for the Great Lakes waters at Niagara, a compara- 
tively recent geological event, so greatly diminished the water supply 
that the filling of the lower Ilinois valley was not so far advanced as 
other streams of the Middle West, and it remains today only partially 
filled, with the thread of the stream running substantially straight in 
its pre-glacial channel, flanked by numerous lakes and lagoons which 
doubtless would have been largely obliterated but for the important 
changes in water supply heretofore mentioned. 

The building up of the bottoms has continued in recent times and 
is going on today, but the rate of fillimg is much diminished by the 
decreased water supply, and consists of the finer silt only, which when 
the flood invades the bottom lands, is quickly dropped in the relatively 
still waters and thus accounts for the height of the banks immediately 
adjoining the stream and the general slope of the land away from the 
river bank toward the inland lakes. The filling of the lakes is now very 
slow as much of the water borne material is dropped immediately outside: 
the thread of the channel. 
| In the upper river, although deposits of considerable magnitude took 
place in the Morris Basin, the more recent period has been one of cutting 
only. The deposits brought down by the tributaries were largely cut 
away in the drainage of the Morris Basin, and on account of the more 
rapid fall in this part of the river, the cutting continues to a relatively 
small extent. In the lower river the cutting is absent and the bottoms 
are building, although slowly by reason of the diminished water supply. 


PART IIL. 


FLOW AND GAGE HEIGHTS—DAMS—SUBMERGED 
LANDS. 


As would be expected from the topography and geology of the 
drainage basin, the Illinois River is a stream of extremely small natural 
flow in drouth, and on account of its wide bottom lands and the great 
opportunity for flood water storage, the maximum flood discharge is 
relatively. small, and the duration of flood conditions is relatively long. 


PREVAILING GAGE HEIGHTS. 


Gage records of water stage are recorded at numerous places 
throughout the length of the river, particularly the records of head- 
water and tailwater at the two U. S. dams at Kampsville and La Grange, 
the two State dams at Copperas Creek and Henry, the observations of 
the Weather Bureau at Beardstown and Peoria, and several other gages 
maintained by municipalities and the railroads which cross the stream. 
Table No. 1 shows the locations of all gages so far as known, with a 
statement of the length of time covered by each record. The data is 
very complete for the past twenty years. A number of the gage records 
are ‘fairly complete back to 1880. The Peoria gage record is continuous, 
excepting a few years, back to 1869. 


TABLE NO. 1—LIST OF GAGES ON ILLINOIS AND DESPLAINES RIVERS. 
Compiled from report of United States Engineers on 14-foot waterway. 
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78-79 2 Gomme. 2... San. Dist., Chicago. 
"78-81 
95—’04 
10714 8deseesce =.=. = Us: Eng? rs, in 1904 
—U. S. Eng’rs 
and San. Dist. in 
1914. 
aes SOE ect <= San. Dist., Chicago. 
173-76| Ill. Canal Com. 
‘ lal, (5 (5 2 ae United States Engi- 
neers, Peoria. 
"77 14 eA Openness United States Engi- 


neers, Peoria. 
03-’04/U. S. Eng’rs...|U.S. Eng’rs, Peoria 

1904—San. Dist. 

Chicago, 1914. ; 


112-’14|City of Pekin. .|U.S. Eng’rs, in 1904 
—U: 8. Eng’rs 
and San. Dist. 
in 1914. 

703-’04|U. S. Geo. Sur./U. S. Geo. Survey. 

767—14|U. S. Eng’rs...]U.S. W. B., St. L 
and Peoria. 


-.-|792, 798-04 


(Lal Sanitary Dist. . 


710-’14)U. S. Eng’rs. ..|United States Engi- 
neers, Peoria. 

’94-’14|Peoria W. W ..|Peoria Water Wks., 
Peoria. 


Be oe ||, Sans | eee Pie tet oe |) oe ue SS Bae (re Dist., Chicago. 


703-’04/U. s. Enp’rs...|U.S. Eng’rs in 1904 
—San. Dist. in 
1914. 


703-’04|U. S. ares rs. ..| United States Engi- 
neers, Peoria. 


ceil S ere stores Sanitary Dist. 


Pee ee ee eee ee 


ee ee ee 


ia bie Oe Deere |e oles. | San Dist., Chicago. 


’69-’14|Ill. Canal Com.|Illinois Canal Com. ; 
Lockport—U. Ss. 
Eng’rs, Peoria. 

SRE AES GOe ss )-- sees Illinois Canal Com., 
Lockport—U. Ss. 
Eng’rs, Peoria. 


Seid tie eemetes ot] do...........|San. Dist., Chicago. 


703-’04/U.S. sage rs. ..|United States Engi- 
neers, Peoria. 
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TABLE NO. 1—Continued. 


& 
Le) 
o 2 a i Bs 
S a .| Reads BS d 
.| 08 : ac . nS) By whom Custodian of 
wu fe) Cc 5 
5 cr General location. 3 ee eet m2 established. records. 
ay or 
Bl 2s ea) | se 
Z| & co) val 
lov, 0|Marquette (1 mile below)....... 587. 48|Down..|.....-.-.-- ae Dist. . 
Zio sprne Valley os...) 9). 2c. DOM Ors | sc) )o 0.5 cere | CO ia ane se eee 
21833 Sprins, Valley. 2 cae eee DOO NGOs \-sei|ee eos te Setliee ae Ll sidecases 
220. 8|Peru (11 miles below).........- Sedo SUee Cle nas Geko ese oallee do..2.4 ae 
28/222. 5)Peru Wagon Bridge........_.-- 442.98|Up..... 1889/U. S. Eng’rs... 
28/222. 5|Peru Wagon Bridge. ..........- AVIS) SASSI OF OyAIa a | IER Mer mis att 18 dons ee 
29|222. 5)Peru Wagon Bridge. .........-.- Hee 2| DOWN ase ee ee Sanitary Dist. .|San. Dist., Chicago. 
30/223. O)uaySalle Mock 15 5-2-2272 435500) |Ulpe see 67-77, 
’93-"14]U. S. Eng’rs...|Ill. Canal Com. in 
eee ae 
. S. Haan: 1914. : 
30/224. 0/La Salle Highway Bridge .....- 587. 08|Down..}.......--- Sanitary Dist..|San. Dist., Chicago. 
30/224. 0|La Salle acqueduct ............ ASTER AMOsie eile ern ere Pla GO ese aes 
30)226. 0) La Salle (2 miles above) ......-- (6) 7A ER 6 (oT Pees fe [ho donne eee 
31/230. 0} Utica Highway Bridge......... 444, 06/Up..... 1900/U. S. Eng’rs. 
31/230. 0) Utica Highway Bridge. ........ note 14) Dowie. so sce 5! Sanitary Dist.. 
32/234. 7)Ottawa (below Buf. Rock). ....|587. 14|..do-...|..........|-- Gone cis Sues San. Dist., Chicago. 
32230010 ital 0) IRoGkeneee ence ae eee 451.00)Up..... 1883]U.S. Eng’rs .. 
236. 0}Ottawa (3% miles below).......- 587. 02/Down..|......,.--|Sanitary Dist. - 
237. 5|Ottawa (2 miles below).....--- SOG! a Ove niliee a oameete lee do. 2. eee 
239. 5)Ottawa—C., B. & Q. Bridge. ..-)587. 12).-do.-..|.........-|-- doo SoMa 
33/236. 2}La Salle County Poor Farm...-/453.90|Both... 1900)U.S. Eng’rs. ‘|San. Dist., Chicago. 
34/239. 5|Ottawa—C. B. & Q. Bridge. . ..|587. 05|Down. . 103~04|Sanitary Dist.. 
939. 5|Ottawa—C. B. & Q. Bridge. ...|594.35|..do....|......-..-|-- do ah aa ae 
35/239. 6|Ottawa—between bridges...... 453. 92|Both. . . 1883|/U. S. Eng’rs. 
36/239. 8)Ottawa Wagon Bridge......... 454, 74|..do.-.. 1900 AG oe-een aera 
37/240. 0} Ottawa—above Fox River...... 457. 72|..do.... 1889) dosovet ey 
38/243. 5}Ottawa—Fleming Farm........- 462. 48|..do.... IGN aeClOs eo oe ne ak 
39|244. 5|Marseilles—Douglas Farm...... 464. 78|..do..-. 1883/4 GoOekee-- eee 
40/247. 5|Marseilles (11 miles above dam) |484. 31|..do-.... ”83-’89 
205,00 SiG Oeer eso enema 
41|249. 5|Marseilles—above Kickapoo Cr.|487. 22]. .do.... 19 CO 2 sdotencen aes 
247. o)|(Marsellles (City) eerie coe te eee Dee OO Wows = |e ce cece. Sanitary Dist..|San. Dist., Chicago. 
250. 0|Marseilles (2 miles above)...... Bemagte, do. .c (04 25 ude Sanitary Dist-.- 
42|252. 8|Seneca Bridge...............-.- 484.50\Both... 1900|U. S. Eng’rs. .-|San. Dist., Chicago. 
43252. 8|Seneca Bride (200’ above)..... 587. 28| Down. . 1903)U.S. Eng’rs. .. 
250. 8|Seneca (2 miles below)........- SSTAGA GOne te eisjocice eee Sanitary Dist.. 
254.3|Seneca (14 miles above)....-... See OO zeae) ers, come nee lies dos. arnt eee 
256. 8|Seneca (4 miles above)........- DOH SACOnerelltmecetence les Goss ease 
260. 8| Morris (23 miles below)........- TOUIOS | MAGOserielli evel-/isie ellie GOs -s-ceeeree 
262. 8} Morris (4 ‘mile below)iee ele DSK eG aeons |e. cick chee |e GOs Shea t : 
26353) Morris Bridge-/- ces ee aaneee ee BSS PFA] 2 Oho ool ome lee doseseree _..-|San. Dist., Chicago. 
44)/263.3|Morris Bridge... ......2..0...2- 485. 95|Both. . .|’87, 793-00 : 
"293~04/U. S. Eng’rs. . .|United States Engi- 
é neers, Peoria. 
265. 5|Morris (24 miles above)._....--- ive) DONO alle ene ees Sanitary Dist. - 
266. 8|Morris (34 miles above).....-... Si. OF GO reeeyliein shai lie oe anes = 
45|270. 8|Divine—H. J. & E. Bridge... .|488. 48|Up..... 1900|U. S. Eng’rs. _- 
46/270. 8; Divine—E. J. & E. Bridge..... 587. 20) Down. - 03-’04/Sanitary Dist..|San. Dist., Chicago. 
270. 8| Divine—E. J. & E. Bridge... .. DST Zal MAG ore aiim. 2. eee CO reenter 
471273.3|Kankakee R. (4 mi. above)..--|494.41/Both-. -. 1883/U. S. Eng’rs. 
273. 1|Kankakee R. (800’ above)... .- Moe DoKame olsen eee Sanitary Dist. . ; 
48/274. 0| Kankakee feeder..............- 587. 45|..do...- 1904) G@oMetniss. Lee San. Dist., Chicago. 
49/275. 0} Kankakee cut-off.....-..-....-- 587. 16|..do...- L903 | RdORe oe ote 
276. 0) Kankakee cut-off (1 mi. above) .|587. 07|..do.-..|.....----.-]-- Gorrenes.- S20 i : 
50/277. 0|/Dupage RB. (3 mile below) .....- 587. 25|!.do:..-. 1904 dor. tebe. Gas San. Dist., Chicago. 
277.3|Dupage R. (mouth) sires wie 586) Oa SAC omtemiere en ake cee dO eae 
MT swale BG e so ee 587. 17 ownenltoe tat o Sanitary Dist. - 


51/278. 0|Smith’s vided (3 mi. above)... |499. 06|Both. . .|’00, 703-’04/U. S. Eng’rs. . .|United States Engi- 
neers, Peoria. 


52/278. 0|Smith’s Bridge (4 mile above). .|587. 13) Down. . 02-’04|Sanitary Dist..|San. Dist., Chicago. 
278. 4|Jackson Cr. (2, 000’ a bove)....-- DOUe LO ha Obey | etree eee lia (COE S455 oc 
279. 8|Millsdale Highway Bridge. ....|587. 06)..do.-..|...-...-..|-- do..j.. ae 
279. 8|Millsdale Highway Bridge. ..... RyB ONL ACs .a6 hi soos seGccl ae do. 2k eee 
53/279. 5| Foot of Treat’s Island.......... 500. 41|Both. . 1883)U. S. Eng’ts. . i 
54/280. 0} Head of Treat’s Island..-...... 509. 55|..do.... 1883). Jd0seeeeeeeeer 
280. 3| Head of Treat’s Island......... 588. 28) Down. .|........-- Sanitary Dist. . 
284. 0|/Millsdale (2 miles above)......-. 587.001 2 Gosees lense came ae do-seieeee ase 
285. 0|Patterson’s Station............- 5SGs1 219: Oweeel epee erie GOzmereee at 
285. 5| Brandon (below bridge).......- BS4t 55) iGos nee |e eee ae Goseeteceee er : 
285. 8| Brandon Bridge............---- 587.06). Gor cratige sate oer dGeet eet eee San. Dist., Chicago. 


287. 0|/So. J glee Waaideen Stone@*_|58704.5. dosaieies eee Goce tere 
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To Accompany Report of 
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LEGEND 
© Low Water of 1879 ® High Water of 1844 
+ Low Water of 185 © High Wafer 
* Low Water of 1894 « High Water 


Note 
Profile of River Bed, High Water Lines of 1844 8 1858, and Water 
Lines for other years above LaSalle tuken from Profile of 1903 
made by US Engineers Below LaSalle Water Lines ore 

plotted from gage readings 


= Low Water of 1901 e High Water 
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FIGURE 3, 


DIAGRAM SHOWING 
PREVALENCE OF VARIOUS RIVER STAGES 
ON ILLINOIS RIVER AT VARIOUS PLACES 
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ry IE 1. [ I s ] y 
im 4 Z iil ia r | || BEARDSTOWN é 
i | | ia x 89 Miles above Grafton | z 
a oo [ H- iim cl 2. r IL i LW, 1894 = 5,7 Gage E 
Se ak 1 I TT ihipS is Coo 0 
e {4 HH ze GGSg5! E 
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50 Too 200 300 % 50 700 200 700 ms” 
AVERAGE NUMBER oF DAYS PER YEAR IN WHICH GivEN 5 AVERAGE NUMBER oF DAYS PER YEAR IN WHICH GivEN 
STAGE WSEQUALED OR EXCEEDED © STAGE WS EQUALED or EXCEEDED 
lu 
TI VALLEY City |] & [ | PEORIA : 
| i GE Miles above Grafton Fs 3 H+ { i 161 Miles above Grafton 3 
5 HEA i= LW 1894 = @.4Gage § & | Bl LW. 1834 = 3,1 Gage z 
FA iL 4 ASS a ioe 8 
Ht + t | jt + 
“f | REEEEEEEEEEECees a evebrhehel1- HEH i 3 
y Ss | J i [| ) 
a lial & ° +I Bl Ir | T § 
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TABLE NO. 1—Concluded. 


> 
Oo ko) 
2 @2 | Reaas| 3% 
.| og : ad . — 58 By whom Custodian of 

s Ss Bae aT oeaiten EES Hee 2 S established. records. 

ns os ene 

Bes bs6 sa 

Z| = ca a 
287.3\So. Joliet—above McDonough 

Stee ne aS a See tele, colo oy; 'adles eeeeeee oe Sanitary Dist.. 
287.5|So. J oliet-—Mc Donough St. Br. 387, (O7/i|S 5 CCUO SSA ema gee re sr! LOR sreteleicikisis:2 
287. 6|So. Joliet—C. R. I. & P. R. R. 
Bice ieteve bales cee Hsia trovalstcasea Sues Pu GOb yes | 2:3 aco alee GOn eee ties see i 
288. 8\Joliet-—Dam Ng. 1....... paca Ber medal..|....-s..50 ClO erate sete! ais San. Dist., Chicago. 
290. O|Joliet—E. J. & E. Bridge....... BiG (DPA GO) oe Sammie | GO ats c de 
| ae Joliet—below Adam’s Dam..... 520. 65|Both. .. 1883/U. S. Eng’rs. .. 
56/288. 8|Joliet—below dam.......-...... 544. 65|..do-..- 703-’04|Econ. L. & P. 
(OL SSC eae oe Econ. L. & Power 
Co., Joliet. 
288. 8|Joliet—above dam............. 544. 65)..do.... 701" 04 esis 12h. Econ. L. & Power 
Co., Joliet. 
ST aeee Joliet—above Dam No. 1....... 543. 76)..do-.... 92-’98|Sanitary Dist. . 
58/288. 5|Joliet—Lock No. 5............. Ritch PBs Oloe ee 93~04|Tll. Canal Com. nee Canal Com., 
ockport. 
292. 0 Heck port G mile below)........ Repl S| LONE |p = ce et = las Sanitary Dist.. 

ON PAS UOCK POLL. 2-5. dc click oes ma sees 586. 97|..do.... ’00-’04)U. S. Eng’rs.../San. Dist., Chicago. 
293. 3| Lockport Controlling Works... .|587. 04|..do....|.........- Sanitary Dist..|San. Dist. , Chicago. 
293. 3| Lockport Controlling Works... .|586.97|..do....|......-...].- GO eee octets San. Dist. ’ Chicago. 
293. 5| Lockport Controlling Works. . . . 590. 08}..do....|........--|-- COM as san cee San. Dist., Chicago. 

60/308. 0) Willow Springs................ 587. 04|..do....|’90, 92-"98]..do..........- San. Dist., Chicago. 

OlisiaaOlRIVersId@.: ... 26620 ee 587. 04|..do.... 786-04) idommeee... sce. San. Dist. Chicago. 

Coie 2 Des Plaines Bridge............. BSi7edlsle G0: 2: 787—9B TRG ORee ey suse. . e 


Notre.—Numbers in first column refer to gages listed in Appendix A22 of United States Engineers 
Report on 14-foot waterway. 

The records of all gages except those maintained by the Sanitary 
District of Chicago (these refer particularly to the upper river) are 
printed in the Report of the U. 8. Engineers on the “Fourteen Foot 
Waterway”’*, and include all readings up to 1904 inclusive. For the 
purposes of this report, these gage records have been brought down to 
July, 1914. Space here prevents their reproduction in full, but numerous 
exhibits herewith attached give the result of the same in so far as they 
throw light upon the matters herein discussed. The complete gage 
records are on file at the office of the Rivers and Lakes Commission. 

Fig. 2 shows a condensed profile of the river bed, and the extreme 
high and low water marks in various years. 

Fig. 3 shows diagrammatically the prevalence of various gage 
heights at salient points upon the river, namely at Grafton, where the 
gage is on the Mississippi immediately below the mouth of the Illinois, 
and is therefore influenced not only by the Illinois, but principally by 
the larger watershed of the Mississippi; at Valley City about midway 
between the Kampsville.and LaGrange dams, and near the head of the 
reach in which the levee operations have been most extensive; at Beards- 
town just below the junction of the Sangamon River, the largest tribu- 
tary above the Illinois River mouth; and at the foot of Peoria Lake 
which is probably the best flow gaging station on the river. 

The diagrams, Fig. 3 indicate the average number of days in each 


vear in which various gage heights are equalled or exceeded, and thus 


serve to show the prevalence and duration of various river stages. The 
_ *59th Congress Document No. 263. 
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heights as shown at the left of the diagrams refer to feet above the low 
water of 1894, and at the right, the stage upon the local gage, the 
zeros of the gages being at various elevations in reference to low water. 
and the Memphis datum plane. Two curves are shown for each place, 
namely, the average conditions from 1900 to 1913 inclusive, and from 
1890 to 1899 inclusive, in order to visualize the effect of the increased 
flow of water since the opening of the Chicago Drainage Canal, January 
1, 1900. It is apparent however, that a large part of the differences 
shown must be ascribed to differences in the natural run-off during these 
two periods, for the decade preceding 1900 is known to be one of 
relatively small natural flow. This is evidenced by the diagram refer- 
ring to the Grafton gage on which the effect of the Illinois River flow 
is comparatively slight, which shows the prevalence of materially smaller 
gage heights prior to 1900 than subsequent thereto.  . 

Excepting at Valley City, there has been no change in the river 
likely to materially affect gage heights during the period considered, 
except flow. The conditions for the decade previous to 1900 at Valley 
City are not shown, on account of the interruption in the record caused 
by the construction of the Kampsville dam completed in 1893. In order 
to obtain ten full years at Grafton, the years 1888 and 1889 were used 
on account of the interruption of the records for the years 1892 and 
1893. In a few cases it was necessary to interpolate gage heights during 
the season of the year when the river was frozen over. It is believed 
in so doing, that the error is small. To have omitted the consideration 
of these evidently low water periods would have introduced serious error. 

The gage at Beardstown, it is believed, typifies conditions generally 
throughout the river valley better than any other gage, it being just 
below the mouth of the Sangamon where the Illinois has received 83 
per cent of its drainage, and a sufficient distance upstream so that the 
flow on the Illinois is major, and the influence of the Mississippi stage 
minor. At this place a 4-foot stage or more (10 feet on the Beardstown 
gage) has prevailed about half the time since 1900. Every year an 
8-foot stage has been reached, and upon the average maintained for 
about forty-five days. A 12-foot stage has been exceeded twice. In 
the decade prior to 1900, a 1-foot stage was equalled or exceeded about 
half the time. A 2-foot stage (8 feet on Beardstown gage) was obtained 
every year for an average duration of 135 days. 3 

An examination of the diagrams above referred to, further shows 
that considering the stages equalled or exceeded one-half the time, and 
comparing the periods of ten years prior and fourteen years subsequent 
to January 1, 1900, the Beardstown gage was 2.8 feet lower in the 
earlier period, the Peoria gage 5.5 feet lower, and the Grafton gage 
-3 feet lower. At extremely high water, and again at low water, the 
differences are less. 3 


TYPICAL GAGE RECORDS. 


As bearing upon prevailing stages in different years and different 
seasons in individual years, Fig. 4 is presented which shows a graph 
of the daily gage heights at Grafton since 1879, at La Grange both 
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FIGURE 4—Diagram of Gage Heights on Illinois River at Grafton, LaGrange and Peoria and Hydrograph of Plow at Peor 
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immediately above and below the dam and lock since 1889, and at Peoria 
with some short interruptions of record since 1881. At the bottom of 
the diagram the approximate flow at Peoria is shown, based upon the 
Peoria rating curve, together with the flow of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal. 

It will be noted that extremely low water at Grafton has varied 
only shghtly since the establishment of the gage, reaching very nearly 
or quite to zero in the driest seasons up to and including the year 1914. 
The tailwater at La Grange, namely, immediately below the dam receded 
to between 7 and 8 feet in the dry years prior to 1900. It seems to 
have been little influenced by the construction of the Kampsville dam 
completed in 1893. Beginning with the year 1900, the tailwater has not 
fallen below 10 feet on the gage, and since 1901 it has not fallen below 
11 feet. The headwater levels immediately above the dam likewise indi- 
cate increasing flows during the low water season since 1900. 

The diagram for La Grange further shows the influence of flow 
upon the head created at the dam, the head reaching a maximum in the 
low water season, and nearly or quite disappearing in the spring flood 
months. : 

The headwater levels prior to 1899 were somewhat influenced by 
flashboards placed upon the crest of the dam, which increased the depth 
of water above the same. In 1894, flashboards were placed upon all 
four of the Illinois River dams. Flashboards were used more or less at 
LaGrange from 1890 to 1899, but have not since been used at that place. 


NATURAL FLOW. 


At the present time during dry seasons, the flow of the Illinois 
River is largely artificial by reason of the Lake Michigan water diverted 
to the river through the Chicago Drainage Canal. Prior to January 17, 
1900, the conditions were natural except for the small amount of ees 
pumped through the Illinois-Michigan Canal. 

Table No. 2 shows the flow of the Illinois River at Peoria icine 
each month of the years 1890 to 1900 inclusive, as estimated by Jacob 
A. Harman, C. E., and published in the report of the Illinois State 
Board of Health on Sanitary Investigations of the Illinois River tribu- 
taries in 1901. Table No. 3 is a summary of the years 1890 to 1899 
inclusive, and a comparison thereof with the rainfalls in those years. 

The flows are estimated from gage heights and a comparison 
_ thereof with seven measurements of flow at various stages of river 
' ranging from 4 feet to 19 feet at the lower wagon bridge, Peoria. These 
- figures probably represent a maximum estimate, as a greater number of 
subsequent measurements seems to indicate somewhat smaller flows, 
especially at the middle gage readings. 

In reference to these figures, the following is quoted from Mr. 
Harman’s report above referred to: 
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TABLE NO. 2—FLOW OF THE ILLINOIS RIVER AT PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


As estimated by Jacob A. Harman, C. E., Drainage area 13,480 square miles. 


Discharge in second-feet. Run-off. 
Month. Maximum. Minimum. Secon a 
Depth— eet— 
Dis- Dis- Mean. | “inches. square 
Babe: charge. Gage: charge. mile. 
1890 
January... . \ vee amma 12.3 | 20,329 6.2 4,706 | 12, 201 1. 025 905 
Hobutray ../ eee 9.0 | 10,395 Teil 7, 455 8, 523 712 632 
Marchize. . .  saaeeeee 10.0 | 13, 025 6.7 5, 548 9,551 802 709 
Arorilte..:.'.. Gaon mae 13.8 | 25,996 10.6 | 14,765 | 19,395 1. 628 1. 440 
Nea A? (1, SUNS 8 11.7 | 18, 256 8.8 9,907 | 13, 025 1. 093 966 
‘ol ae Se 13.3 | 24, 034 8.9 | 10,150] 17,103 1. 436 1. 268 
Dy Ay: . - seme 11.6 | 17,923 3.0 992 6, oo B83 al 
INTIEUSt: - 2... ee 3.3 1, 221 3.0 992 1, 06 
September... 2 vues 3.6 1,474 3.2 1, 221 1,303 109 098 
October... eee oe 4.9 2, 854 2.6 723 1,800 151 133 
November... Abie e cas. 4.6 2, 494 3.6 1,474 1, 950 159 144 
December... fee. 4.4 2, 268 3.8 1, 657 1, 850 155 136 
SiGars . .'. 5 auie na 13.8 | 25,996 2.6 723 7, 893 7.942 588 
1891 
Janmany:..; jase eee: 4.9 2, 854 3.8 1, 657 2, 193 185 162 
GDRUALY ~ ./. i: Reeser ee 8.6 9, 433 3.9 1, 752 2,793 | 235 206 
Marche: 22: nee meee | 10.0 | 13, 025 6.7 5, 54 8, 808 739 653 
Worle... Se 15.0 | 30,985 10.3 | 13,880] 22,649 1.903 1. 682 
IMG gn ch. s,s Oe 12.8 | 22,140 4.9 2, 85 9, 988 . 839 741 
ee rif wae] SS) bon) 288) ae) 
i ey RS Ae a 7 eae \ 7 : 
Aatist... ..\../ emia || 3.9 1, 752 But 1, 066 1, 286 - 108 094 
September. ieee. 3.4 1,303 3.0 992 1, 055 . 088 077 
MO ClOMSL:. = 5 «cs Saye 3. 0 992 Dd 7 786 892 . 076 067. 
November. .:. Sesiae as « 5.0 2, 980 2.9 921 1, 737 . 146 128 
December .:.. sss 5.9 4, 233 4.7 2, 612 3, 549 298 262 
Meat... (leeway 15.0 | 30,985 ONG, 786 5, 289 5.331 392 
1892 
away... see eee 5.8 4, 080 4.7 2, 612 3, 108 260 . 229 
HeDEUATY. .... . ea ame 7.1 6, 275 4 i oe 4 4 se 321 
Migr. Chic: ” 2 Nee el eee 8.5 9, 201 a 8 7 
Aprile... 5 eG 14.5 | 28,858 8.1 8,303 | 20,517 1.722 1.521 
MAYS 2 - = ais = aa heuer eects 21.9 69, 031 10.9 me oe AY He Be ay 
UCR... 2. oe EE 18.5 | 48, 130 14.4] 28,441 
ky.) ee 17.5 | 42) 745 10.0 | 13, 025 21, 615) 2 318 2, 032 
AIOUIS TS iin 2 c/n eee 9.9 12, 746 4.4 2, 26 25 
Beptaniber on Le 4.7 2,612 4.2 2, 054 2) 302 193 170 
October. .:..... en eae 4.4 2, 268 4.0 1, 850 1, 980 165 147 
Nowemiber. se pam 4.8 Pe 4.0 1, 850 2, 202 185 165 
Wecember. a ee 5.3 Sone 4.5 2,380 2, 885 241 . 212 
CAT: kee eee ar 21.9 | 69,081 4.0 1,850 | 13,396] 13.490 994 
1893 
fea be MRS RE Se 4.7 2, 612 4.1 1,950 2, 214 . 186 - 164 
Hebruary 2.20) A eae: 13.8 | 25,996 4.3 2 1604|° 11, 721 - . 984 _. 869 
arches. 2) Ue eu 19.6 |. 54,570 13.2 | 23,649 | 37, 296 3. 132 2.768 - 
PATTI SOR ROR seke 15.5 | 33,175 TG) | Wy Oeae eet, Sal 2. 064 1.823 
ay. Re ia 16.5 | 37,771 11.9 | 18,934 | 29, 068 2. 440 2. 176 
meme! | |: eae 11.7 | 18, 256 8.3 8,745 | 14,914 1. 254 1. 107 
Gleb ORAM SS bb ad 7.9 7,874 3 6 1, aa 3 a 291 _ 
HAST ONIS Te eB tae a 3.6 1, 474 3 
Sepradier TTL SE a 3.6 1, 474 3.0 992 1, 156 107 084 
October; a)... ee 4.0 1,850 3.5 1, 387 1, 752 147 129 
November... Saale. 4.1 1, 950 3.8 1, 657 1, 765 148 130 
Meconiser...: eevee a 5.0 2, 980 4,0 1, 850 2, 272 191 168 
61312) AANA RL SIC 19.6 | 54,570 3.0 992 | 10,966} 11.060 815 
1894 
PSUNIAT Eo heen ats 5.9 4, 233 4.9 2, 854 3,372 . 288 . 256 
ebruaty (51) eco sii 6.3 4, 868 5.4 3, 509 4, 107 . 344 301 
RiArChitey? 55 UVM SLO Nena ae 1200) 019) 277 6.0 4,390 | 13,592 1.141 1. 008 
9.0 | 10,395 7.4 6, 851 7,905 . 664 . 586 
SIAN) OF 910 Li eR SS ue a ; ; 
ET USER Ie rl 9.2 10,804 6.8 5, 725 8, 413 . 706 . 624 
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Discharge in second-feet. Run-off. 
Month. Maximum Minimum. Gnas 
Mean. Depth— feet— 
is- Dis- inches. | square 
Gage. | charge. Gage. charge. mile. 
RIT CB erts a vapenis cis, cc </eieya oe ee, 6, 464 4.4 2, 268 3, 481 . 293 258 
OS... ace eee 4.3 2, 160 3.4 1, 303 1, 657 139 . 122 
A SUGLESUS S55 i recent Sh) 1, 387 Sal 1, 066 1, 208 101 . 088 
Memiember: 6... ...6oe. oe. 6.4 5, 034 3.2 1, 142 3, 283 275 . 242 
Oo a ae 4.9 2, 854 3.8 1, 657 1, 825 153 ~ 135 
17S) 1) a 4.3 2, 160 3.8 1, 657 2, 059 173 152 
MVOCCINMON cine soe as hoteaeeee 5.1 3, 108 4.3 2, 160 2,495 210 . 185 
SC a Rs ee ae 12: Oe elo, 277 Bul 1, 066 4, 460 4. 487 .331 
1895 
JET TEIN 2. Ce Renee 4.7 2,612 3.3 1, 221 1, 502 126 - 111 
MIRRMAU YC ee. cscs ke 5's! 6.7 5, 548 3.5 1, 387 2, 160 182 . 160 
La. aaa 8.0 8, 087 5.8 4, 082 5, 998 504 445 
oi ee ees 7.3 6, 656 5.2 3, 239 5, 008 420 371 
Ube. oan ee 5.0 2,980 3.9 1, 752 2,437 205 . 181 
Ld) 3dr 3.9 1, 752 3.1 1, 066 1,387 116 - 102 
LLIN 2 2 re ae 6.3 4, 868 37 1,564 2, 624 220 .194 
/ SSIS IRS oe Ae Ce 5.3 3,302 3.4 1,303 1, 834 153 . 134 
DEMUCMP CH: 2... Lac kee 5.5 3,648 3.6 1, 474 2,450 206 - 181 
OXOUT OSL S EE LR Be ees ee Ih 4.1 1, 950 3.6 1,387 1,590 135 - 115 
INIOMEMD OT 5) cee. eee. 4.6 2, 494 Oi) 1, 564 2, 059 172 ol 
MeCemMperss4) 2 os. fo. ee 14.9 30, 554 4.3 2, 160 11, 022 925 . 817 
SCR ac Ee eee ee 14.9 30, 554 avd: 1, 066 3,338 3. 364 . 247 
1896 
Soi hy ee oe 143) 28027 8.2 8,523 | 15,555 1.306 1. 153 
[GUTTA 7S a5 ae energy ama Weal 16, 303 8.1 8,303 I 2o7 945 . 834 
Manda.c) Gee vee eens 11.9 18, 934 8.3 8, 745 13, 767 1. 156 1. 020 
US ee a ae 8.4 8,971 6.6 5,373 6, 999 588 -519 
yl eee 10.2} 13,592 5.3 3,372 7, 124 598 . 526 
VUE S29.) ee he ee 10.0 13, 025 5.8 4, 082 7, 585 636 - 061 
Lo eed 9.2 10, 894 3.6 1,474 3,524 296 . 261 
ASTUTE 6h aL ae ONa 12, 201 6.7 5, 548 8,390 705 . 624 
Benremper. (32... eel 6.6 5, 373 5.4 3, 509 4, 148 349 - 308 
OPO) DG A el er or 8.9 10, 150 5. 8 4, 082 7, 029 590 -521 
hCG | 2) a rr Sal 8, 303 5.8 4, 082 6, 464 543 . 480 
IDYeG2ie0) of ea rr a 7.4 6, 851 5.4 3, 509 5, 350 449 . 396 
‘GEL ae ee ee 14.3 28, 027 3.6 1, 474 8, 099 8. 161 . 600 
1897 
January....... LS Se SO aD 14.9 30, 554 5.4 3, 509 22, 786 1.912 1.689 
tei ae 13.8 | 25,996 10.6 | 14,765 | 18,738 1.574 1.390 
oo ae 18.3 | 47,019 12.6 | 21,408 | 34,527 2.900 2.560 
up ee el. 17.3 4,720 11.2 16, 621 25, 231 2. 119 1. 852 
2 Ghats t DOS eee 11.5 17, 592 6.8 0, 725 12, 540 1. 053 - 930 
OU hes op See 9.6 11, 933 4.5 2,380 5, 666 47 - 419 
Ste eee 9.1] 10,643 4.9 2, 854 5, 607 473 417 
PANIOTISU a teen ss eS 4a 2,612 308 1,657 1, 852 155 - 136 
‘CTS toh ek ae 3.9 1, 752 3.7 1, 564 1, 734 146 . 128 
WELODE =. as eee ke 3.8 1, 657 35 di 1, 564 1, 549 128 113 
avember =... scuaue. .,..- 4.9 2, 854 3.8 1, 657 2,115 17 . 156 
mepomber... 25.4... 4.4 2, 268 4.1 1, 950 1, 734 146 . 128 
Cai. is... 2k ee 18.3 47, 019 3.7 1,564 11, 173 11. 258 . 826 
1898 
SRRTOMIATAVEE Visonic sis be cee eee endl 7, 455 4.0 1, 850 3, 845 322 . 285 
LP GIO TUE TS ae ac ee ae 13.4 24,421 6.9 5, 906 15, 180 1. 275 1. 126 
Lv lETRG) 5. oe ae Sa 19.3 52, 766 11.6 17, 923 31, 643 2. 658 2.346 
Pepe ee ee 19.2 52, 169 10.9 15, 678 29, 468 2. 476 2. 186 
LTD ns 14.1 27, 206 8.8 9, 907 17, 275 1.451 1. 281 
ATTA ES. =) ath oes ee ae a 13.5 24, 810 8.8 9, 907 15, 935 1.339 1. 182 
APR oe 6) Gee 0) i 9.1 10, 643 3.5 1,387 4, 259 357 315 
PUSS DERE EL rab: ol! Dad 3, 935 4.0 1, 850 2,678 225 198 
SHE} OH@)10) 02) cs eee a 5.8 4, 082 4.4 2, 268 3,312 283 . 249 
SHEL ONES 2 a a 8.0 8, 087 4.7 2,612 3, 762 315 . 278 
IGN 33001002) gy se 10.0 13, 025 Tee 6, 464 9, 559 800 . 707 
ECOMMDOL sa ye Aes Co 8.4 8, 971 5.9 4, 233 6, 102 512 . 451 
SEEN OR a Me Roa ee 19.3 52, 766 Ro} 1, 387 11,923 12. 013 . 884 


sy) 
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TABLE NO. 2—Concluded. 


Discharge in second -feet. - Run-off. 
Month, Maximum. Minimum. 
: 4 Second- 
Mean. | Depth—| feet— 
Dis- Dis- inches. square 
Gage. | charge. | Gage. | charge. mile. 
1899 

Tanary ..\ eee 9.3 11, 149 7.5 7, 049 9, 641 809 715 
Hebnuary cee een, si 10.6 | 14, 765 5.3 3, 372 6, 264 526 464 
Arch... eee eee, | 1501) seme 417 11.4 | 17,265 | 27,308 2.294 2. 026 
Arial... .:/ ees |. 13.0 | 22,889 9.0 | 10,395 | 17,730 1.490 1.318 
LEN em eC 0. i ee eae 8.7 9, 669 6.7 5, 548 7, 100 596 526 
Stine ses. ee ga 8.7 9, 669 4.1 1, 950 5, 954 500 442 
AULD spe n'a 2 Reg 6. 2 4,706 3.8 1, 657 2, 888 241 212 
IAUIPUSt..-.. Seamer L 4.4 2, 268 3.4 1, 303 1, 678 141 124 
September. seve oe. 4.3 2, 160 3.7 1, 564 1, 813 153 - 134 
October. .5: eee ee 4.6 2,494 4.0 1, 850 2, 054 Ble? -152 
November 1220 e 8. 5.1 3, 108 4.4 2, 268 2, 660 224 196 
December .SSe ee 6.8 5, 725 4.5 2,380 3, 448 . 290 259 

RYCCBT y :stre ee ee 15.1 31, 417 3.4 1,303 7,378 7.436 . 547 

1900 

OMUIATY ... Cone on ueeelce. « 8.1 8, 303 4.9 2, 874 4,924 416 365 
MCDERUATY cc. eee ee 12.4 20, 686 7.5 7, 049 14, 500 1. 218 1.076 
March)... oo Wee ee eT 19.9 56, 401 11.3 16, 941 35, 100 2.948 2.604 
ANG 0} 6) CR Me ed eS 16.9 39, 717 11.9 18, 934 29, 110 2.444 2. 160 
1 hie peepee OE IIR a 11.5 17, 592 8.6 9, 433 12, 036 1. 011 893. 
MITIC EE. 5 25.0! en 8.9 10, 150 6.8 5, 725 8, 093 677 597 
DUD ee ak os 2 rat 7.3 6, 656 6.3 4, 868 5, 590 470 416 
NGierIsG: .. 2 eee 8.1 8, 303 6.7 5, 548 7, 149 601 530 
Beptember 3 2 es 8.2 8, 523 5.3 3,372 5, 666 476 420 
Octoper ..... eee 7.0 6, 089 6.3 4, 868 5, 382 452 399 
November s.ch0 4 eaeie. . 9.5 | 11,668 6.7 5, 548 7, O71 594 525 
December. .Vas yee 9.7 12, 201 8.0 8, 087 9, 688 814 718 

byCar ... G0 ee ee ee 3 19.9 56, 401 4.9 2, 874 12, 026 12. 121 892 


TABLE NO. 3—SUMMARIZED FLOW OF ILLINOIS RIVER AT PEORIA. 
By Jacob A. Harman, C. E. 


Per cent | Cubic Second- 


Year. Run-off | Rainfall | running | feet per | feet per- 

inches. |—inches. off. second. | Square 

mile. 
DOO ees. = at Rise See eer. 2 eos koe ee | 7.942 33. 79 23. 6 7, 893 . 588 
TEAC AIR argo A Ua SR a RMN A 5.331 | 32.30 16.5 5, 289 392 
BOD reco ie a oa scintde clei Renae Meee oot eros ent 13. 555 40. 54 33. 4 13, 396 ~ 904 
OOS is. one ea tiecieiciiee ple mes site etals Uso op + kl caeeeeeeeney (memes OOO 28. 80 28. 4 10, 966 - 815 
BOR al: «(oh reeee) Se Me eMeice ie Denialas ee 4, 487 28. 72 15.6 4, 460 331 
PRO Di ieie = o's cise Breas siete bea cele G Bie cw oe 3. 364 29. 81 11.3 3, 338 . 247 
SOD Aes = «i ain! o critic eee Reet ce On a oft eaeaee eae 8.161 36. 03 22. 6 8, 099 - 600 
BO Geren ='o .'s cin aise is Wie Sete et sc ache eee 11. 258 32. 63 34.5 11, 173 826 
LS) GN aM GREAT ce SESE eam SRR . 12. 013 41.49 29. 0 11, 923 - 884 
SO esis ie.w cL ES Beers Oats 7. 436 31.11 23. 9 7,378 547 
PAVICK ARCS! soci cnetiaisele hoeeeeee. . a 8. 460 33. 52 25.2 8, 391 . 622 


Without flow from Illinois and Michigan Canal.... 7. 860 33. 52 23.9 7,791 - 576 


“The period under discussion (1890-1899) has been one of low rainfall, 
the average for the ten years having been 33.52”, while the normal rainfall 
for Illinois as given by Leverett in Water Resources of Illinois is 37.85”, 
an average annual shortage of 4.33”. During that time the rainfall exceeded 
the normal only two years, namely, 1892 and 1898, the intervening years 
being regarded as the greatest period of severe drouth that has been experi- 
enced in this region since it has been settled.” * * * 

“The actual low water flow at Peoria during the last ten years has for 
days and sometimes weeks been as low as 1,000 to 1,200 cubic feet per second, — 


© 
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approximately 600 cubic feet of which has been furnished to the Illinois- 
Michigan Canal by the pumps at Bridgeport. * * * The natural flow of 
the Illinois River at Peoria has apparently been as low as 200 to 300 cubic 
feet per second.” 


U. 8. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MEASUREMENTS AT PEORIA. 


During the years 1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906, the U. 8. Geological 
Survey maintained a gaging station at the Peoria and Pekin Railway 
bridge one and one-half miles southwest of Peoria. ‘Table No. 4 sum- 
marizes the flow as reported in Water Supply Papers Nos. 98, 171 and 
207. Flows are given for the open water months onlv. During the 
years of observation, the Drainage Canal being in operation, the flow on 
no day was less than 6,170 second-feet. 


TABLE NO. 4—ESTIMATED MONTHLY DISCHARGE OF THE ILLINOIS RIVER AT 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS—DRAINAGE AREA 13,250 SQUARE MILES. 


Made by U. S. Geological Survey and reported in Water Supply Papers Nos. 98, 171 and 207. 


) 
Discharge in second-feet. Run-off. 
Month. Second- 
Maxi- Mini- feet per | Depthin 
mum. mum. Mean. | square | inches. 
mile. 
1903 , 
EE eee) See eee ne eae LSet est at Ss... |... Jee 40, 589 3. 06 2.50 
LN GS LAY Soe Oe ee Sees sy PMR SAS Vie tia ale 44, 090 22,.830 31, 169 2.35 2. 62 
EEN ir Ned eh ore Ny 25,360 | 11,230] 17,332 1.31 1.51 
FNUIEIE 3 ooh oe yd tS I eR aL ane nes Drie Om 14, 870 8, 000 10, 152 77 or BO 
OS Tae yo SUL NRE 2 eae ter a rr OR 9, 160 . 69 . 21 
TSP ETL IN re ace ge | Pa 8, 637 . 65 . 24 
MEM OLME Ieee oie St se oe ben eee 16, 065 8, 620 12, 127 .92 1. 03 
on WES a aera SI caf 14,080 | 11,565 13, 129 99 1.14 
1S Gis a Se RS. aN i Ae aes es bot ee 11, 420 7, 850 9, 790 . 74 . 83 
LOST OGIT 2 sii EAE ee Val ped tam 11, 420 8, 460 9,500 -72 . 83 
1904 
Voli 2) 28h) aa ES eS eT rend) ea 57,650 | 37,650| 51,330|. .387 1.58 
PATID esos hoo oho Sema ls 0 Sil Ie ot { 54,950 26,440 ! 39,000 2. 94 3, 28 
IMCD 5 6 el on Ee) 28, 410 13, 910 19,310 1. 46 1. 68 
Mes. e275... (ie SO en Bie ea 13,910 e718 11, 000 . 830 . 926 
7 Slo hoe ae (eS eae 8, 572 7, 118 7, 789 . 588 . 678 
02 FS Po lo se ae! 8, 092 7, 008 7,577 572 . 660 
“S/TUTRETTET DGTP oo alee ls ee ee | SO et a 9,614 6, 860 alee . 568 . 634 
re ee Ae 9, 822 7,491 8, 508 . 642 . 740 
Res 2) Se 7,450 7, 156 7, 333 . 558 . 617 
NEO sad bec ae ke. 7,400 7, 080 7, 186 542 . 242 
1905 
UIP a abeoale See os So. it rc are 20, 480 16, 820 18, 760 1. 42 1.58 
ERRORS ES Ny | ate At ec 35, 500 16, 820 24, 580 1. 86 2. 14 
REA ics. i cd spe i ee A eo, 22,930 14, 460 19, 320 1. 46 1.63 
EG 1 SS SOs es ee 13, 740 8,044 | 10,490 792 .913 
RES ees... ws 5 oS ee eS en 8, 092 7,575 7, 875 . 594 - 685 
7 Shs eS 0 ae 10, 125 7, 659 9, 134 . 689 . 769 
RRR ye Shr 22 sc. Sh So ek 8, 044 7, 008 7, 587 ~0lo . 661 
0 SLU CE vei ge 2 8, 044 6, 900 7,473 . 564 - 629 
ant es 6 | 8,355 7, 491 7, 851 . 593 . 684 
1906 
nS CESS a peop" OS 19, 800 8, 460 11, 500 0. 871 1. 00 
en ag al in OE 0 0 24, 800 16, 000 18, 700 1.42 1, 48 
LL SEE ie eet oe 27,000] 18,700} 23,600 1% 2. 06 
ol Sey hy. a ol, Oy Os 25, 500 17, 100 22, 700 1.72 1.92 
Pee CUPS. 58s RR 16, 300 9,220} 12,000] . .909 1. 05 
OP ReE SE OES eee 9, 280 7,360 8, 350 . 633 wtih 
2 Le We oS NOU ET i a SS 7, 360 6, 170 6, 620 . 502 .39 
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FLOW OF TRIBUTARIES. 


Mr. Harman further summarizes the available records of flow on 
the Des Plaines, a northern tributary of the Illinois, and compares it 
with the rainfall from 1887 to 1898, as shown on Table No. 5 herewith. 
Table No. 6 is also presented, comparing the flow on the Des Plaines 
with that of the Illinois where the records overlap. It indicates that 


the average conditions upon the two rivers are quite similar as regards 
ageregate run-off. 


TABLE NO. 5—FLOW OF THE DES PLAINES RIVER BASIN ABOVE RIVERSIDE. 
From report of Illinois State Board of Health, Jacob A. Harman, C. EK. 


Per cent |} Second- 


Off— On— ofrain | feet per 
Year. inches. | inches. |running- | square 
off. mile. 

SS Tess. 2 x, i Lo, Note 13. 18 29. 13 45.2 1.00 
SSO RES... OM S2. Re a ale ee ACS Aly 6.13 34. 95 17.6 0. 45 
SOS MR Go SN mee 2, A rm ce yet Se Ss) 10. 38 29. 03 35.8 0. 76 
Lee es Ae Rei... 4b, oe a 7.44 27. 80 26. 8 0. 55 
LOO ees! 5. cS i! Le rap ee i oh i 3. 08 30. 48 10.1 0. 23 
SOG te. ob Te LS Tie UE ES hye 5. 04 33. 74 15. 0 0.38 
SORE cd. L.:" RES . b  -.,, -/ iD Te Ae 14. 05 30. 55 46.0 1.03 
SOSH)... ire. Yin eeia 2 eta 10. 92 37. 74 29. 0 0. 81 
AVORALCS 2 rams eames | |. A ess oy SB 8.777 31. 68 Piha 0. 65 


TABLE NO. 6—COMPARISON OF RUN-OFF ON DES PLAINES AND ILLINOIS RIVERS. 
From report of Illinois State Board of Health, Jacob A. Harman, C. E. 


Depth in inches. Second-feet per square mile. 

we Wiinoi D Illinois 

Des i inois es Nei inols 
Plaines. | Hlinois. |jess canat.| Plaines. | Hlinois- |jess canal. 
A SOB pee 0! sR a a Maa eect eee Sy Be 10. 38 11. 06 10. 46 0. 76 0. 815 0. 769 
US QARA SS 2: J. 2 ME a eis Caine naam ATLA: AOS 7. 44 4. 49 3. 89 0. 55 331 . 285 
TNSIOISYS ARIMA ee 2 apie 2 Nit a a ee a 3. 08 3. 36 2. 76 0. 23 247 . 201 
USS) is Se Na ae Res lillie aly age ae 5. 04 8. 16 7.56 0. 38 600 . O04 
ESTO a) A ORI DR TERE A Foe 8 A Me 14. 05 11. 26 10. 66 1. 03 826 . 780 
ISHS 2h ese ene CSP ON pe ee 10. 92 12. 01 11. 41 0. 81 884 . 838 
WASVIOT ALES |. yssiesei cle ray See ey Ae 8.48 8.39 7.79 0. 63 0. 617 0.571 


MISCELLANEOUS ILLINOIS STREAMS. 


Table No. 7 is published by the Illinois State Water Survey, Series 
No. 11, Year 1914. It is a summary of the flow records obtained on 
Illinois streams by the State of Illinois in cooperation with the U. 8. 
Geological Survey during the years 1905 to 1911, and a comparison of 
the flows with the rainfalls prevailing during the time of flow measure- 
ments. These streams with a few exceptions, are tributaries of the 
Illinois River and are all on or adjacent to this watershed. The aggre- 
gate average flows of these streams for the period considered is as 


Or 
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shown—.82 second-feet per square mile of drainage area, which is 
equivalent to 10.9” of watershed depth per year, as compared to 7.86” 
for the Illinois River at Peoria for the period 1890 to 1899; likewise 
upon the tributaries, 28.8 per cent of the rain that fell ran off through 
the streams as measured, as compared to 23.4 per cent upon the Illinois 
during the decade 1890 to 1899. 


TABLE NO. 7-SUMMARY OF RAINFALL AND RUN-OFF DATA IN ILLINOIS. 
Illinois State Water Survey—No. 11. 


Rainfall—(monthly Run-off. 

© average). 

3 | 

o hale a ef tks 

ee eee | Snes ae so) es 
Stream and location of gaging| $ Bo 1 lene (OS | Se eres a 2 Ios & 

station. 4 GS | iggiss| ag | 681 eo | g mw |9o| & 
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® bo | A ale s/s ere: no| § | 8 |" 

Je| 66 = =e aT qa on (S| 3 o Do = 

Bee eeleolse| So yeah ele l og le!) 8 

SE| & [BE/BE|58) 52 | S| 83) 88] 8 |88) » 

i A | Ala | a as uid |) Ay 
Rock River at Rockton...... 6150} 1903-09] 67/3. 01/2.85) + 5.6 | 16550} 27100} 950) 4790/0. 78/28. 9 
Fox River at Sheridan......- 2170) 1905-06 9}2.97/|3. 02} — 1.65 700) 9780} 240} 1810} .83/31.8 
Kankakee River at Momence| 2430) 1905-06] 17/3. 12/2.96] + 5.4 6780} 6960} 360 1980) . 81/29. 2 
Big Muddy River at Cambon 735| 1908-11] 37/3. 48/3.37) + 3.27) 2290) 11000}...... 536] . 73/23. 4 
Beaucoup Creek at Pinckney- 

Wl UC) See ne oe Ra Ps 227) 1908-11) 37/3.37\3. 11) + 8.4 685} 2170)...... 98] .43/14.3 
Embarrass River at Oakland.| 535] 1909-11] 21/3.08!2.99; + 3.0] 1470) 3650 458) . 86/31. 0 
Embarrass River at St. Marie} 1540) 1909-11] 21/3. 18/3.25) — 2.2 | 4390) 6210} 100 1290) . 84/29. 4 
Kaskaskia River at Arcola... 390} 1908-11} 39/3. 08)2.99} + 3.0 1070} 3870)...... 378] .97/35.3 
Kaskaskia River at Shelby- 

BUG Sa Se a Sa eee eer 1030) 1908-11) 41/3.37)3. 27) + 3.1 3100} 10600 5.5 948] .92/30.6 
Kaskaskia River at: Vandalia} 1980] 1908-11 40/3. 40|3. 22) + 5.6 | 6030] 17720 3. 5] 1357| .69/22.5 
Kaskaskia River at Carlyle..| 2680} 1908-11} 40)3.49/3. 26] + 7.1 8380} 19900} 23 2213) . 83/26. 6 
Kaskaskia River at New | 

PMU MOUSE Atte couse cle giere 5220] 1907-11 54,3. 75|3.39| +10.0 | 17500} 54400) 162 5650)1. 08/32. 3 
Shoal Creek at Breese. ....... 760} 1909-11) 20 3.48)/3.52| — 1.1 2370) 6620} 48 ( 641) .84/27.0 
Silver Creek at Lebanon..... 335] 1908-11] 36!3. 75/3.39| +10.1 1100] 4030)...... 293) .88)/26.6 
Skillet Fork, Little Wabash at 

Wayne City MR a ciaieete tte 481) 1908-11] 35/3. 26/3.47| — 6.1} .1400| 7760 ae 357) . 75}25. 6 
Sangamon River atMonticello| 550} 1908-11} 41/2.98/3.05] — 2.3 | 1470] 9280) 1.6] 482] .88/32.8 
Sangamon River at Riverton] 2560} 1908-11} 41/3. 17/3. 21) — 1.3 | 7250} 19200) 60 2040) . 80/28. 1 
Sangamon River at Oakford..} 5000) 1909-11) 16/2.97/3.09] — 3.9 | 13300} 11000} 432 3240) . 65/24. 4 
South Fork Sangamon River 

at Taylorville: .. 2.3... 0 65. 427| 1908-11} 41/3. 27|3.37| — 2.96} 1250} 4140 5 340} . 80/27. 2 
Salt Creek at Kenney........ 459} 1908-11) 40,2.94/3. 01) — 2.3 1210} 5840 1 334| .73/27.6 

LLG) a B5059 Hees ik eo is < |e | ees HOB ZOD [pesca el | Spee es P48 )7235) ew (se 
EESEOE TEs 6 oid oe CIS CCE REN: 2 cok ARIE MR aS | Fe SLATE | |B 0. 82/28. 8 


NORMAL RAINFALL OF ILLINOIS. 


Fig. 5 is a map indicating the normal variations in rainfall in the 
‘State of Illinois taken from the Illinois State Water Survey Series No. 
11, Year, 1914. It shows the progressively increasing rainfall from the 
northern to the southern end of the State, the upper watershed of the 
Illinois lying within a region having a normal rainfall of 30 to 38 
inches, the lower one-half of the watershed lying in territory where the 
normal rainfall lies between 35 and 40 inches. It has been noted that 
in the larger floods upon the Illinois River, the higher rainfall rates for 
the days on which the floods were produced, progressively increased 
toward the southeastern side of the watershed. 
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FLOW OF THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL. 


Since 1848 the natural flow of the Illinois River has received some 
artificial replenishment by Lake Michigan water at Chicago—prior to 
January 17, 1900, through the operation of pumps at Chicago, for the 
water supply of the Illinois-Michigan Canal, and in the later years of 
that period, to promote the cleanliness of the Chicago River. Although 
the supply thus pumped was nearly or quite equal to the extreme low 
water flow of the Illinois River so far south as Peoria, the accession of 
water from this source was smal] compared to the aggregate annual flow 
of the river. Mr. Harman estimates the flow from the Illinois-Michigan 
Canal at 600 cubic feet per second for the 10-year period previous to 
1900. This is equivalent to .6 of an inch per year on the watershed 
above Peoria, or about 7 per cent of the average flow of the river at 
that place during the decade stated. 

Since January 17, 1900, the previous water conditions have been 
greatly changed through the flow of the Chicago Drainage Canal, which 
has averaged from 3,136 second-feet in 1900 to 7,185 second-feet in 
1913. The flow in the last named year is equivalent to 7.1” on the 
drainage area tributary to Peoria, which is about 87 per cent of the 
estimated average flow at that place during the decade immediately prior 
to the opening of the canal. It is equivalent to about 3.4” upon the 
watershed tributary to the mouth of the river; probably equivalent to 
about 40 per cent of the run-off of the prior decade at that place. 


TABLE NO. 8—FLOW OF THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL, 1900 TO 1914. 
Data from report on removal of navigation dams by L. E. Cooley—cubic feet per second. 


Months. 1900 1901 | 1902 | 1903 1904 | 1905 1906 | 1907 
“OTE Aye 2 ee 1,450 | 4,917] 4,194] 6,124] 5,463] 5,167 | 4,457 | 5,303 
Pray tet, PEC ok ea 2,315 | 5,060 | 4,204 | 5,750] 5,170] 5,527 | 4,626} 5,467 
March MP ota tlais 2aiuicicis cio.e eek ores 2,100 |} 5,296 4, 233 5, 361 4, 708 5, 546 4, 393 4,954 
Je Od Di Spe ee ea ON A 2, 728 4,427 4, 165 4, 638 4,946 4, 737 4,507 4,954 
20y OBS ARAN SAH PACES Se meen 3, 228 3, 106 4, 166 4,570} 5,125 4,120 | 4,719 5, 031 
AITETEIGS (2 Ol Ap ae a Me gi 3, 226 2,903 4,071 4,812 4,100 | 4,124 4,420 5, 539 
EMME ee ct Ls. seach 3, 391 3,140 | 4,323 4;870 | 4,553 | 4,123 3, 996 5, 600 
PAMIPIS Vee elas Soe lice cece dc oes 3, 576 3, 932 4, 204 4, 532 4,573 4, 290 3, 429 6, 250 
OT Glee ae i 2, 307 3, 906 4, 291 4,330 | 4,141 4,340 | 3,740 4,703 
TW Sap Ge 3, 450 3, 840 4,155 4,545 | 4, 004 4,510 | 5, 221 4, 205 
MEGWOMIDED 26 5.26265 enc. ee- oe 3,813 | 3,896 | 4,248 | 4,686] 4,451] 3,378 | 5,198] 4,395 
PEEIENIIOE re ee ee ace 4, 227 4,114 5, 352 5, 570 5, 067 3,919 4,907 5, 005 
PREREMEE II P55 Sai) a us ad nieve ae 2,989 4, 041 4,302 | 4,971 4, 693 4,477 4,471 5, 117 

TABLE NO. 8—Concluded. 

Months. | 1908 | 1909 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 
Eee a 5 aR eed (Pn RR 2s) ye 5,720 | 5,782} 6,253 6, 653 
AEE cael eis ict SEAM Ie eae ie eee. lo cco oe oa} macgdubeipec case. 5,770 | 5,525 6, 074 6, 647 
LTA SO oo ee ee eae | 5,565 | 5,681] 5,947 | 6,235 
eR ek oe et oe onc eu llccle ccumbliberkes ke 5,675 | 6,340] 6,238 6, 550 
Vere tisictela pee lcrctciak =o foce eee eto. Sas Dea eoreeeieews Sene| 0,807] "5,870 1) Ty aoe 7, 297 
Nr a Tease hdc aap LL os 5 wn] ects od ‘o 6,686 | 6,363 7, 684 7, 425 
OTE OE ee) ell RNR peo a I PBR VST, elena CPE TO AOE et ome Ac 5 aR 
eS ET TE Bee 2 ae es ee ts ee ee 63927 Il) 17442) 1 85390 |... cece 
eRe DDR eRe. ic. ML Toe, so ww ails MOBS oo i vo M5 UGS: |b lds LOOM RGGOR, lca cette «0 
LOE NO TST NE ae RAE SCs” On eee | eee ee 6,660 | 7,385 UROGUF te mae) Va cocci ca 
PCCM cei adi Le oa ge eM lha win clas o's) atari erate 654900) (7, 113, | 6,857 | 7272 |. cos 
pole |) G,542) 6,298 1° 7, Oro |. ences 
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Table No. 8 is a statement of the average flow of the- Chicago ~ 
Drainage Canal in each month up to June, 1914, as stated in the report 
of Mr. Lyman E. Cooley, C. E., on the “Removal of the Navigation 
Dams of the Illinois River.” The monthly flows are lacking for the 
years 1908 and 1909, and a part of 1910. The same information is 
shown diagrammatically upon Fig. 4 at the bottom of the diagram. It 
will be observed that the flow has gradually increased during the fifteen 
years that the canal has been operated. In the respective years the flow 
is nearly constant, but lately has been slightly greater in the late sum- 
mer months than the normal for the respective years. This probably 
arises from the desirability of greater dilution at the season when the 
sewage nuisance is likely to be most objectionable. 


EFFECT ON LOW WATER CONDITIONS. 


_ The natural run-off of the Illinois Basin occurs principally in the 
spring and early summer, whereas the water of the Drainage Canal is 
nearly uniformly distributed throughout the year. As would be expected, 
therefore, the low water conditions are the ones most markedly changed 
through the accession of the Lake Michigan water. It has been esti- 
mated that prior to 1900, there were periods when the flow at Peoria 
was as low as 1,000 to 1,200 second-feet. The flows less than 2,000 
second-feet were the rule rather than the exception for periods of from 
one to three months during the summer and fall. Fig. 4 illustrates 
graphically the changed conditions both in gage height and flow at 
Peoria, largely brought about through the accession of this additional 
water. . Where gage heights at Peoria as low as 3 feet, frequently 
occurred prior to 1900, the lowest gage heights since 1901 have been 
7 or 8 feet, and within the past three years, not less than 9 feet. A 
part of this increase may have been due to greater natural flow. 

The additional water further shows its effect in less degree at 
other gages downstream, but has apparently practically lost its effect 
when Grafton is reached, for the lower water stages at Grafton have been 
substantially the same of late years as previously. Fig. 4 illustrates these 
effects at Peoria, the La Grange Dam, and Grafton. 


FUTURE DELIVERY OF DRAINAGE CANAL. 


The main channel of the Sanitary District has an estimated capacity 
of 14,000 second-feet, except for about one-quarter of its length, between 
Summit and Robey Street, which is subject to progressive enlargement. 
The original capacity of this section was about 8,500 second-feet, but is 
now undergoing enlargement. The Chicago River is being improved to 
produce 10,000 second-feet. With the Sag Channel tapping the Calumet 
River completed, also improvements now under way, it will be practicable 
to deliver about 14,000 second-feet to the Des Plaines River. 

The Secretary of War by virtue of the Act of March 3, 1899, 
refused to permit more than 4,167 second-feet to be drawn from the lake. 
at Chicago, and in 1912, enjoined the Sanitary District from with- 
drawing a greater volume. The issues of this case are now in court. 
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The State law under which the Sanitary District was organized 
requires that the sewage of the district shall be diluted with lake water 
at a rate equivalent to 3,333 second-feet for each million of population 
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FIGURE 5A. 


LaGrange Lock and Dam. 


in the district. The total population of the Sanitary District by U. 8. 
Census 1910, was 2,311,810. A compliance with this provision in the 
law would require a flow of about 7,700 second-feet. 
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NAVIGATION DAMS. 


The Illinois River has been a highway of commerce from the earliest 
settlement of the country. For the purpose of maintaining low water, ~ 
navigation dams and locks have been constructed at Kampsville, La 
Grange, Copperas Creek and Henry in the early days producing slack . 
water navigation as far up the river as La Salle, the terminus of the 
Illinois-Michigan Canal. The dams at Henry and Copperas Creek were 
completed in 1871 and 187% respectively, and were constructed by the 
State of Illinois. The dam at La Grange was completed in 1889, and 
the dam at Kampsville in 1893. These two dams were built by the * 
U. S. Government. Table No. 9 shows some salient facts relating to 
these dams. Their locations are shown upon Fig. 6. They are also 
shown on several other maps. y 


TABLE NO. 9—DATA OF ILLINOIS RIVER NAVIGATION DAMS. 


Kamps- Copperas 
ee La Grange. Cues Henry 
Milesiabove Gratton eso. 2s...) 252 uae bios SL 77 137 196 
Year completede eae te ee aii is 5c ce ees ca 2 1893 1899 1877 1871 
Crest lev ot Memphis /datum..........2. 4 eee io. oo *421.9 432. 63 * 439, 0 #443, 1 
Length of crest between abutments—teet., Be 1, 200 819 640 540 
Head created under various water conditions, a e, 
difference in water level immediately above and 
below dam and locks—feet— 
Mow waterionsgg so). ccc 3 Ue orate asc 8. 93 7. 45 4, 28 5.19 
Mow watenomi9Ole ny os cee eeele ies ols 6.14 5. 60 2.38 
Usual head at low water season past 5 years..... 2.6 to 4.0 |3.2 to 4.2 |0.3 to 0.6 | 0.6 to1.2 
Usual head during high water months.......... 0.0 to 0.2) (O50) to! Oj8) oo) oe eee eee 


* 423.9 prior to 1904. Several changes between 1904 and 1906. 
By scale profile of 1904 Survey U. S. Engineers. 

Under the water conditions prevailing at the time of their con- 
struction, these dams added materially to the navigability of the stream. 
Thus, during the low water season of 1894, the heads created, Or 
increased water depth at each dam were as follows: 


Feet. 
HKammpsville ic got 2... ace) seem ade oo SOURIS pate erat te eee 8.93 - 
PavGrande eee ee... oe ements 233... a eee 7.45 
Copperas Greek 02). 0-0... ee Waele a = > 0 aah tas ro 4.28 
FST ee ali eG bo avla Wi we lb ha eMNeinse 02- 5. 5 =, Sea ee he 5.19 


In the low water season of 1901 (the lowest water since the opening 
of the Chicago Drainage Canal), me heads at the several dams were as 
follows : 


iSangasville: oo Me eniei talon ae CERI ele ies « SOG MIO: ® ss ot 6.14 
Ma Grane oc Mie viele oils, ods ec oe 6 eee «nr - 5.60 
Copperas Creek .......... Pos, Sia ON or a Pr) 2.38 
PRCT ee ually eee wollen, sinh /el o (010 MAEM REY SCG Holle’ Aird 1 aa 2.00) % 


The lowest water occurred between July 25th and August 18th, 
when the flow of the Chicago Drainage Canal was 3,140 second-feet in 
July, and 3,932 second-feet in August. This is about one-half the flow © 
of the canal in 1913. 7 é 
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Fig. 7 shows the head at each dam on the first day of each month 
for the years 1910 and 1913, inclusive, and would serve to give a general 
idea of the heights prevailing in late years and throughout the different 
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months of the year. It will be observed that in the high water season 
of the year generally, the dams have practically no effect upon the water 
mes of the stream. During the low water season, the Kampsville and 
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ha Grange dams increase the water level immediately above same by the 
amount of 2 to 4 feet. At Copperas Creek and at oe the low water 
effect is less than 1 foot. 
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Fig. 8 shows the heads created at the several dams at low ate ant 
each year since 1894, and the elevation of the water surface at such 
times immediately below the dams. 
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_ The effect upon water levels produced by these dams will grow pro- 
gressively less should the flow of the Drainage Canal be further increased 
in the future. 


REMOVAL OF DAMS. 


Prior to the construction of the dams, consideration had been given 
to the project of improving the navigation of the river by the addition of 
water from Lake Michigan under open channel conditions. This scheme 
had been a competitor of the slack water navigation project as adopted 
and carried out. Since the construction of the dams, numerous projects 
have been studied looking toward the connection of the Mississippi River 
and Lake Michigan by an improved waterway. Several engineering 
boards have given careful study to the matter for projects of various 
depths of draft under various assumptions, as to the amount of water 
that would be available from Lake Michigan. The projects most favored 
for a deep waterway, 14 feet or more, have contemplated the removal of 
all four of the existing dams in the lower river. (See appendix for 
recommendation of the Rivers and Lakes Commission regarding removal 
of dams.) =a 


SURVEY OF 1902-1904. 


Under date of December 18, 1905, the Secretary of War transmitted 
to Congress the result of a study by a special board of engineers, relating 
to a navigable waterway 14 feet deep from the terminus of the Chicago 
Drainage Canal to the mouth of the Illinois River, and thence by way 
of the Mississippi River to St. Louis. This report was based upon an 
investigation, survey and study covering a period from September 18, 
1902, to December 12, 1905. The investigation included a topographical 
survey of the river valley presented upon maps to a scale of 1 inch to 
600 feet; contours of ground surface are shown at 1 foot intervals, and 
sufficient soundings of the rivers and principal lakes are shown in 
figures to form a fairly accurate conception of the under-water topo- 
graphy. Without these maps much of the study in the present report 
would have been impossible. The investigation further includes the 
tabulation of all available past gage height records. 

It is fortunate that the flood of 1904 occurred during this investi- 
gation. Although not greatest in height, this flood perhaps produced as 
high a flow rate as any previous flood on record. Numerous measure- 
ments were made at various places throughout the length of the river, 
and furnish an invaluable basis for estimates of the water conditions 
likely to result from the great changes in the flood cross-section occasioned 
by the more recent construction of levee districts, and the further con- 
struction thereof in the future. 

The original survey maps above referred to are presented upon large 
sheets, fifty-seven in number. For convenience in reference, lithograph 
maps were prepared upon a smaller scale 114 inches to one mile, pre- 
sented on thirteen sheets. The contour interval is 5 feet upon these 
maps. 
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RATING CURVES. 


For many purposes in this report it 1s of use to know, at least 
approximately, the rate of flow that has prevailed in the river in times” 
past at various places and under various gage heights. Accurate flow 
measurements of a large river are difficult to make and are expensive. 
It has been observed, however, that at most locations upon our streams, 
the gage height bears a more or less fixed relation to the rate of flow. 
This relation has been very extensively utilized in flow estimates of the 
rivers of this country, and has the great advantage, where conditions of 
flow prism remain practically constant over a considerable reach of the 
river, that information as to the relation of gage height and flow when 
once secured, can be applied to the gage records of the stream, and 
thus the flows can be estimated over a long period of time. 

At any observation station the relation of gage height to flow is 
approximate only, for the rate of flow will change with a change in the 
water surface slope, and this slope may vary considerably, especially in 
flood, by reason of the inequalities in water supply from the various 
tributaries of the main stream. 

Furthermore, the results from any gaging station will be accurate 
in proportion to the lack of influence from downstream interferences 
arising from the causes other than the rate of flow on the stream 
measured. For instance, the gage at Grafton at the mouth of the 
Illinois River, might possibly be a good index of flow for the Mississippi 
at that place, but is influenced to only a minor extent by the water from — 
the Illinois River. Likewise, the gages in the lower Illinois River are 
very largely influenced by the gage height and flow on the Mississippi, 
but the effect of the Mississippi decreases, and the effect of the flow on 
the Illinois increases as the Illinois River is ascended. It is probable 
that not until Peoria is reached the height of the Mississippi has a 
negligible effect upon the flow inference from gage height. 

It is customary to utilize the relation between gage height and foe 
at any particular place, by platting a diagram of gage height and flow, 
platting thereon each individual observation, and drawing a curve of 
average relation most nearly in accordance with the facts as disclosed. 
For accurate results it is important to have a large number of observa- 
tions well distributed along the curve. They will not always be 
concordant for the reasons above stated, but where a sufficient number 
of observations have been made, the curve drawn should represent with 
fair accuracy the average relation between gage height and flow. It is, 
therefore, a good index of aggregate flow, especially over a long period 
of unchanged river conditions, but is much less accurate when applied 
to individual flows. It furnishes the best means available of approxi- 
mating the flows at various times and places upon the Illinois River. 
We have examined all the data of flow measurements of the river that 
we could find. We have summarized this information in the form of 
rating curves at several salient points as shown upon Fig. 9, namely, at 
La Salle, Peoria, Havana, Beardstown and Pearl. At none of these 
places, except it be Peoria or Havana, are the flow measurements suffi- 
ciently extensive to draw deductions except within certain limitations. 
The information at these places, however, is useful so far as it goes, and 
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is therefore deemed worthy of presentation. In the use of these data, the 


_ limitations of the downstream gages, particularly in reference to inter- 


_ ference from downstream, should be kept in mind. 


RATING CURVE AT PEORIA. 


The mouth of Lake Peoria furnishes, perhaps, as good a gaging 
station as can be found upon the river, the water as it were, falling over 
the lip of a weir at Peoria Lake, with a more rapid descent towards 
Pekin and below. Near this place a large number of flow measurements 
have been made, including measurements by the U. S. Engineers in 
1904, in connection with the waterway report; by the U. 8. Geological 
Survey in 1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906, and also by Jacob A. Harman, 
C. E., in 1899 and 1900. Fig. 9 shows the measurements by these 
separate agencies, each by appropriate symbols. 

The measurements by Mr. Harman are particularly valuable in that 
they cover stages of water 3 feet lower than any of the more recent 
measurements. Fig. 9 shows two curves at Peoria. The long straight 
line represents the conclusions of Mr. Harman. His measurements were 
made at the lower wagon bridge. The measurements of the U. 8S. Geo- 
logical Survey and those of the U. 8. Engineers were made at the P. & 
P. U. Ry. Bridge, about one and one-half miles further downstream.. As 
simultaneous gage readings are available at the two bridges, it is 
possible to transfer the measurements at the P. & P. U. Bridge to read as 
per heights at the wagon bridge, and as a long gage record is here 
available, we have thus transferred the P. & P. U. Bridge measurements 
in the rating curve presented. The full curved line represents the con- 
clusion of the U. S. Geological Survey and its dotted extension is our 
conclusion as to the flow at the higher gage readings. 

The flow hydrograph at Peoria shown at the bottom of Fig. 4 is 
based upon the Harman curve up to gage 714, and for higher stages 
refers to the U. 8. Geological Survey curve, as extended. 
clusion of the U. S. Geological Survey and its dotted extension is our 
conclusion as to the flow at the higher gage readings. 


SUBMERGED LANDS. 


_ For numerous purposes in this report it is desirable to know approx- - 
imately the amount of land submerged under various stages of the river. © 


It is of significance in the consideration of several matters including the 
reduced river valley storage occasioned by the leveeing of farm lands and 
the consequent tendency to increase flood flow rates. It is useful in 
determining the extent to which reclamation will continue at various 


localities in the river valley, and it has a bearing upon the fisheries, for _ 
the flood waters and the flooded lands are important breeding and feeding ~ 


grounds for fish. 

In order that reliable figures relative to this matter might be 
secured, the large scale topographical maps of the 1904 Engineer Board 
_ were planimetered at the low water plane of 1901 and at other salient 
water planes in general 5 feet apart, up to or slightly above the high 
_ water plane of 1844, the highest flood on record. 
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For convenience the minutes of latitude were used to divide the 
river into convenient sections below Peoria. The sections were nearly 
all two minutes in width measured north and south, extending across the 
river valley, and were thus about 214 miles in dimension parallel to the 
general trend of the river valley. Curves of water area were drawn for 
each section in reference to the height of water surface above Memphis 
datum plane. 


NORMAL FLOW PROFILES. 


For practical purposes, it was necessary to combine these sections 
into groups more or less distinctive of the several reaches of the whole 
stream. As the slope of the water plane becomes of importance in com- 
bining several of the small sections, and further in view of the fact that 
it is a series of numerous sloping water planes that govern the water 
acreage at various gage heights, it was thought that the information as 
to water acreage could be best expressed in terms of the gage height 
at some salient place such as Beardstown. For this purpose Fig. 10 
was prepared, which is intended to represent the normal gage height 
relation throughout the river from La Salle to Grafton, for river stages 
between the low water of 1901 and the high water of 1904. This was 
done by determining as nearly as possible, the average correlation of the 
various gages through platting a large number of observations of each 
gage against the simultaneous reading at Beardstown. 

The series of profiles thus represented, would not be expected to 
closely correspond to the profile in any particular flood, for the flood will 
vary in height upon the different reaches of the river in accordance with 
the varying contributions from the different tributaries of the main 
stream. Upon the average, however, the curves represent the composite 
of the conditions constantly recurring, and varying for local reasons 
from day to day above and below the water profiles represented. The 
slopes in the river valley, particularly on account of the dams, vary with 
stage, and for a given gage height at the foot of a certain reach, the 
acreage overflowed will vary with the slope of the water surface. It was, 
therefore, deemed important to determine a normal slope for each gage 
height in order that a normal or average acreage could be determined. 


CURVES OF FLOWAGE. 


_ Diagrams of water acreage at various river stages are presented in 
Figs. 11 to 19, inclusive. Two curves of acreage are shown, namely— 
first, (curve “A”) the virgin river valley as it existed before levee 
operations were begun, or prior to 1904, and second, (curve “B”) the 
water acreages at present with the levee districts as now completed or 
in process of construction. 

_ The acreages for the entire river from La Salle to the mouth are 
shown upon Fig. 19. At the left of the diagram, the elevation of water 
surface is shown at Beardstown, in reference to the Memphis datum 
plane, and at the right of the diagram, corresponding heights upon the 
Beardstown gage, and also the stage usually prevailing at Grafton for 
certain elevations at Beardstown. The stage at Grafton resulting from 
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a given stage at Beardstown, will of course, vary widely, and the relation 
indicated is no more than an average relation, The relation will, how-— 
ever, be usually roughly correct, for generally, rivers in the same locality 
are in greater or less degree of flood at the same season. 

The diagram is read thus: During the low water of 1901 the 
Beardstown gage read just under 6.75, corresponding to a Memphis 
datum elevation of 434. The total water acreage including the lakes and 
ponds was 77,000 as indicated by curve “A”. Under present conditions, 
owing to construction of levee districts which has cut off numerous lakes 
from connection with the river at a similar gage height, the water 
acreage would be 68,000, (curve “B”) the difference in the acreages 
named representing the water surface reclaimed. It should be said that 
not all these lakes are drained, but they are enclosed within levees which 
make them inaccessible from ‘the river, and many of the lake beds are 
farmed. With an elevation of 12.75 on the Beardstown gage, cor- 
responding to 440 feet Memphis datum, the area of the water surface 
from La Salle to Grafton would be 225,000 acres in the virgin river 
valley, and 152,000 acres as now partially reclaimed. Likewise, it will 
be noted that at an elevation corresponding to the flood of 1844, the 
acreage in the virgin river valley is 398,000, and as reclaimed, 249,000, 
assuming that the levees all extended above the 1844 flood water plane, 
which corresponds to elevation 22.5 on the Beardstown gauge. Fig. 11 
shows similar information in reference to that part of the river valley 
between Grafton and Kampsville dam. The elevations at the left of 
the diagram refer to the elevation in the center of this reach, and at the 
right of the diagram, the corresponding stage is shown at Grafton, the 
nearest governing gage, and also the usually corresponding stage at 
Beardstown. 

Fig. 12 shows the same information for the so-called Pearl reach, so 
named from the principal town thereon, and extending from the Kamps- 
ville dam to mile 52. (See mileage marked on Fig. 10.) In this reach 
of the river the farm land has been nearly all reclaimed. The acreage of 
water at the flood level of 1844 in the virgin valley was 47,200. A 
repetition of this flood height would produce an acreage of only 10,700, 
indicating that the flood water surface has been reduced nearly 80 per 
cent through the construction of levees. There is a similar reduction at 
all stages of water though not quite so great at the low stages. This 
_ reach is completely leveed and probably represents a maximum that may 
be used as a guide for estimating the future possibilities on the remainder 
of the river. An examination of the succeeding diagrams shows a less 
percentage of the land reclaimed in the upper parts of the river, except 
in the vicinity of Pekin where a little more than half of the bottom lands 
in the so-called Pekin reach has been reclaimed. Reclamation above 
Pekin has not been extensive on account of the relatively small width of 
the bottom lands, and probably never will be as extensive as the operations: 
in the lower river. 

Table No. 10 summarizes numerically the principal figures of 
acreage, and shows separately the acres in river bed, lake beds, and the 
land overflowed, under several stages of water. “The land acreage as 
tabulated is the total water acreage after, deducting river hes and lake 
beds at the plane of low water in 1901, $l 
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PART IV. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE ILLINOIS RIVER VALLEY. 


Although the Illinois River was one of the earliest highways of 
' commerce, and some of the first. cities of the State were built upon its 
banks, with a few important exceptions these settlements have not 
attained large growth. It is only where the railroads have crossed the 
river that important municipalities have grown up. The villages not 
having railroad connections have remained in population practically 
where they were at the time the western railroads were first built. For 
the most part, these cities, and indeed the villages, are well above the 
high water mark. The exceptions are the immediate water fronts of 
several cities, and a considerable portion of the city of Beardstown, 
which is located upon a knoll adjoining the river bank, which becomes 
an island in case of extreme flood. The exceptional floods invade the 
business districts of the city, covering the streets to a shallow depth. 
Therefore, so far as the cities are concerned, and the industries therein, 


_ the matters considered in this report are of relatively small moment. The 


river, its flow, its floods and its stages are of principal concern to the 
industries of farming and fishing. The relative importance of these two 
industries has an important bearing upon the control of river improve- 
ments. In the following pages we will endeavor to show the present 
status of agriculture, and in a separate part of this report will consider 
the matter of the fisheries. 


GROWTH OF AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture in the bottom lands has been of comparatively recent 
development. Mr. Lyman E. Cooley, C. E., who has given much study 
to the river, describes it as follows: 

“The character of these bottoms was described in the first official examina- 
tion by Capt. Howard Stansbury in 1838. He describes the valley as from 
1 to 5 miles wide, deeply overflowed in every freshet, filled with bayous, 
ponds and swamps, and infested with wild beasts; clothed with dense vegeta- 
tion, and said it was ‘a forbidden wilderness ever incapable of inhabitation 
by man.’ General Wilson in 1867 gives his own description and quotes 
Stansbury, and he says, ‘It may be true in part, but already cultivation has 
begun to encroach upon the higher bottom lands.’ General Marshall in 1890 
also described the bottom lands, their character, and says that ‘cultivation 
has extended over the higher bottoms; in fact, it extends everywhere they 
can get in seed before the floods begin.’ He says, ‘At about the 12-foot 
stage, the sloughs, ponds, the lakes and the lower part of the bottoms are 
filled; at a 16-foot stage, 80 per cent of all the lands that are ever flooded, 
are already covered.’ ” 


The bottom. lands on the lower reaches of the river are higher than 
those further north, and were cultivated earlier, but until the construc- 
tion of levees was begun, the cultivation was largely confined to the 
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higher ground covered with water for only a short time, or in some 
years not at all. 

Although a few levees were built at an earlier date, the construction 
of levee districts as now existing, began only shortly prior to 1900. In 
1904, at the time of the survey of the U. §. Engineers, less than half 
a dozen districts had been built. These being widely scattered, and 
most of them of small size, the interference to flood flow was not 
material. At the present time more than 40 per cent of the river valley 
has been reclaimed, and most of this work has been done since 1908. 


LEVEES. 


With but few local exceptions, the river follows the foot of the 
hills forming the west bank, the low bottoms lying to the eastward of the 
stream. The eastern bank is higher than the general level of the bottoms 
on account of the quick deposit of the sediment carried by the main 
stream in flood, as the rising waters pass landward. This provision of 
nature has been utilized to protect the farm lands from inundation by 


FIGURE 20. 


A New Levee Showing Extreme Irregularity of Much of the Dipper Work. 


levees which border the low water edge of the stream 300 or 400 feet 
landward therefrom, and usually following the stream until an important 
tributary is reached, thence following the bank of the tributary to the 
eastern highlands. At some places where the thread of the river is in 
transit between the eastern and western highlands of the valley, levee 
districts have thus been formed on both sides of the main stream, but 
the greater number of districts lie to the east thereof. 
The practice is common to construct these levees by dipper dredging, 

a floating dredge being used riding in a wet borrow pit or moat from 
which the excavated material is cast upon the bank forming a rather 
rough and irregular levee, and shown in the accompanying cuts, Figs. 
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20 and 23A. It is common practice to use a borrow pit about 60 feet in 
width with a 10-foot berm between the borrow pit and the toe of the — 
levee. The levees usually have a theoretical top width of about 6 to 8 
feet, and combined side slopes of from 414 to 5 on one. It is the prac- 
tice to place the borrow pits on the river side of the levee and to leave a 
space of 200 feet more or less between the borrow pit and the low water 
river bank. The trees and brush upon this space are left in place to 
serve as a “wave break” for the protection of the levee. 

A few of the smaller districts have no pumping facilities, but the 
great majority of the acreage is drained by pumps which operate at 
such seasons of the year as the river may be above the desirable water 
plane in the district. Many of the sloughs, ponds and lakes are drained 
and farmed, but a portion of the lowest of these depressions is com- 
monly used for the storage of excessive rainfall. 


GROWTH OF LEVEE DISTRICTS. 


Fig. 21 is a scale drawing of the river valley and serves to picture 
the growth of the levee districts and the extent to which they have 
encroached upon the flood water plain of the river. Separate diagrams 
are shown illustrating the conditions in 1904, practically at the beginning 
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FIGURE 214A. 
Within the Levees. A Newly Reclaimed District. 


of levee construction, and the year of one of the greatest floods that has 
occurred upon the river. The black area indicates the extent of water 
surface in flood. Up to 1908 a few additional districts had been built. — 
The third plat indicates the conditions in 1913, at which time another — 
greater flood occurred, caused by the edge of the storm which did such 
tremendous damage in Ohio. The fourth diagram represents the condi- 
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tions during the summer of 1914, with districts under construction com- 
pleted. The last diagram shows the conditions as they may exist in the 
comparatively near future when all the districts now projected are 
completed. 

Tt will be observed that in the lower one-quarter of the river valley 
the flood plain width has been reduced nearly 80. per cent. 


EFFECT UPON FLOODS AND FISHERIES. 


It need hardly be stated that the restriction in the flood plain 
through the construction of levees must tend to produce greater flood 
heights under like flood flows. The reclamation of this land, and par- 
ticularly the lakes, has been detrimental also to the breélling and taking 
of fish, an important industry upon this stream. 

The extent of the effect upon floods and the detriment to the fish- 
eries will be hereinafter discussed. Our purpose in this section of the 
report is to show to what degree the agricultural industry is important 
as having a bearing upon remedies that may be applied to the control of 
the river. | 


INSPECTION OF DISTRICTS. 


Although at present the State law requires a permit for the con- 
struction of levees and other structures upon public waters, and the 
most recently constructed districts have filed plans with the Rivers and 
Lakes Commission, the record of the operations within the valley was 
by no means complete, and to secure the data needed to determine the 
effects upon the levees, stream flows and other matters, and to determine 
approximately the commercial importance of agriculture within this 
valley, a careful investigation was found to be necessary. 

This examination included a three days’ inspection of the stream 
from La Salle to Grafton, made by the undersigned in company with 
the Rivers and Lakes Commission and the Fish and Game Commission. 
Following this inspection, our representative examined nearly all the 
levee districts in person, first visiting all the county seats where the 
records of levee operation were on file, obtaining information on file at 
the court houses, calling upon many district commissioners, bankers and 
business men, and interviewing engineers who had designed or worked 
upon the levee districts. Having completed this examination and having 
completed a list of the districts constructed and in progress of construc- 
tion, he returned to Peoria, and by motor boat again passed down the 
river, stopping at each pumping plant along the way for the purpose of 
noting pumping equipment and supplementing information regarding 
the levee districts, where lacking. 

The data obtained from the county clerk’s office usually included 
the boundary of the district as described in the court decree organizing 
the district, alterations of district made by subsequent decrees, acres 
assessed in the assessment roll, the area of each district if given, although 
this was usually not on record, the most recent annual assessments, the 
total of special assessments since the organization of the district, the 


amounts paid out for original construction, and the names of the com- 


missioners and engineers. The condition of the records differed mate- 
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rially in different counties. Most of the counties have special drainage 
record books in which matters pertaining thereto are segregated. In 
some counties the records are in the miscellaneous records; some of the 
records are apparently incomplete. 


PRINCIPAL DATA OF LEVEE DISTRICTS. 


Table No. 11 herewith summarizes the principal data concerning 
all the levee districts of record, all the private districts that could be 
located, and so far as we could ascertain by inquiry locally, and from 
the engineers interested in such matters, the projected districts. 

For convenience, the districts are designated by name and referred 
to by number on Fig. 22 which indicates location. In general, the num- 
bers are consecutive from the mouth of the river upstream. 

A large number of the figures on acreage within the several districts 
were obtained from the engineers. A few values were found on maps © 
or reports on record, and some were obtained by planimeter from maps 
of the districts or from maps of the Illinois River valley. Areas de- 
termined by planimeter are so indicated on the summary sheet. 

So far as possible, the areas under cultivation in each district were 
estimated. This was not possible in the case of all districts. The totals 
at the bottom of the page, Table 11, assume that the districts upon which 
no figures were obtained vary as the average of the districts where esti- 
mates were practicable. Apparently about two-thirds of the acreage is 
now in cultivation, and about 90 per cent is susceptible to agriculture. 
The waste land for the most part is in the beds of deep lakes or occupied 
by the ditches and structures necessary for area and the utilization 
of the land. 

Areas in cultivation and acres cultivatable, we obtained by talking 
with persons familiar with the ground and comparing the same with the 
assessed area which would usually be equivalent to the useful land. 


INHABITATION. 


The number of dwellings and inhabitants within each district was — 
obtained from people familiar with the area. For districts with less 
than ten dwellings, the reports are probably fairly accurate, but for 
districts of greater population, many of the answers received were evid- 
ently wild guesses. The results as a whole must be considered as approxi- 
mate. rr 


DATES OF CONSTRUCTION. 


In studying the behavior of floods during the last ten years, it was 
important to know the extent of river valley developments, and to this 
end careful inquiry was made as to the date of beginning and completing 
each levee. These dates were usually obtained from the engineers in 
charge, or from the commissioners of the district. In nearly all in- 
stances the dates were certain, and are probably as accurate as indicated 
by the figures in the tabulation. 

High water elevations as shown in the table are taken from all 
available gage readings on the river with interpolations between gages. 
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TABLE NO. 11—PRINCIPAL DATA OF AGRICULTURAL LEVEE DISTRICTS IN THE ILLINOIS RIVER VALLEY. 


_ 
‘Acres in district. Levees built. Eleyatlons—Memphis datum. Cost of district. Estimated full value. 
Popu- Pumping Annual 
Miles Hineult Houses] lation (Be Wt eevee soe || MES SE ra ree 
. S trict, Count tion, in| ol a w | plane | — mon R ‘ 
Be promot aistris | sed Graf |“tou4.') Culti- laistrict,| dis- | Date | Date | com- | water |Top ot| water | Maine | of depth Aver- | per acre | _val- emarks, 
| ton. | Th | Sabie, | Total. fice. (spate | com: | pleted.) VS | Topol) water | malas | por Total. | agoper | PSP} uation. | Total. | Por acra. 
! proxi- pleted. record. 1901. in ours: ‘acre. 
| mate district. 
| 
1 » 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 9 10 lL 2 13 u 15 16 7 18 19 20 21 22 3 2 


DISTEICTS COMPLETED OR UNDER 


CONSTRUCTION. 
1|Private—near Rosedale. Popes, 2 ee] 
OlNi $60, 400 ey Old levee designed to beatel.445. Robuilti9i4 tol. 143.2. 
3) 
4 125) 
5 125 
él 140) 
aH 75|3,000 acres additfonal drainage area—pumps not yet in- 
stalled—contracts let. 
3 125]5,600 acres additional drainace area. 
9| ea Bottom of suction at el. 416. 
10) 
31/Oakes—priva\ 100|Overflowsrailroad at 445. 
i2\Mauyaleo Terre 100/Pumps not yet installed. Railroad overflowed at 1i5— 
other levees at 448.5. 
14 125)Cost includes $60,000 for 1914 improvements. 
15 ame ‘Pumps not yet installed. 
16 
V7 75)Pumps not yot installed. 
48 35|Lovee started, Pumps not yet installed 
19 150|S00 seres additional drainage area. 
20 150]773 acres edditional drainage area. 
a 100|No pumping plant. 
100) 
125) 
125) 
125) 
150) 
150) 


125|Unorganized. 
50] Organization ineomplete—some work: done, 


70}Pumps not yet installed. 
100/Pumps not yet installed. 
5 


SSSESSSBRBNEBE: 
a 


200/800 acres additional drainage area. 
30} District flooded March, 1912—has not been repaired. 


toms tnenmeserno cote 


*35, 350, 000) Av. $30. 57). 


157, 000) 


50) District organized but no work done. 


70|Note.—Areas for proposed, districts have been deter- 


mined from Oy yy selecting area which would proba- 
bly be included. In most cases the boundaries have 
not yet been fixed. 

15 

15) 

15) 

20) 


$1,465,250) Av. $30 


Numbers of disrtictsrefertomap. + Ares obtained by plainmeter. *Estimated. + Incomplete. 
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LEVEE CRESTS. 


The elevations of the levee tops were obtained from the engineers 


~ for the districts in the great majority of cases. In a few cases this in- 


formation could not be secured. We were advised that in some districts 
the levees had settled and washed so that the effective height is less than 
the standard profile. It is said that there are instances where, owing to 
lack of inspection, the construction did not follow the plan at all places. 
It has been the usual custom to fix the standard profile for the levee top 
on a line paralled to the river, horizontal, that is, without allowing for 
the fall of the stream. As much of the work was done by dipper dredges, 
the profile was usually not accurately followed, but an effort was made to 
place sufficient excess material to allow for settlement, a reasonable 
amount of wash, and the ordinary inequalities of dipper dredging. In 
some of the districts the tops of the levees were smoothed with a drag 
after the materials had settled and weathered. 


SECOND INVESTIGATION. 


After the examination above described, and following a platting of 
the results, a comparison with flood profiles disclosed the need for fur- 
ther information. Accordingly, a second trip was made by launch from 
Peoria to the lower end of the levee system in February, 1915, at which 
time the river was in moderate flood and it was possible to land on the 
levees directly from the launch or by means of a rowboat. 

The investigator was equipped with a wye level. He landed usually 
at three places on each levee; near the head, in the middle and near the 
Jower end of each district. At each place he recorded the elevations of 
the levee tops for several hundred feet upstream and downstream from 
the point at which a landing was made. The levels were referred to the 
water level in the river prevailing at the time, and were reduced to 
Memphis datum by noting the stage of the river as indicated by the 
gages passed during the trip, interpolating between gages where neces- 
sary. 

The result of this examination is shown upon Fig. 23 on which is 
indicated the individual observations as to height, and a profile of each 
levee showing the general average height at various places between the 
head and foot of same. The standard grade for each district is indicated 
on the same drawing as reported by the engineers of the districts or 
others possessed of the information. 

The extreme variation in height noticeable in some of the levees is 
usually accounted for by some special circumstance, as the utilization of a 
railway embankment often materially higher than necessary to give the 
standard grade of protection, or in one or two cases, the inequalities 
resulting from work in increasing the height of the levees only par- 
tially completed. 

We were further advised that in some of the cases where the 
height appears to be much above the standard grade, this condition is 
accounted for by the use of a dipper dredge in the construction of the 
levee, and the necessity for excavating sufficient material to float the 
dredge, the excess excavation being thrown on the top of the embankment. 
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Most of the extreme low points noted occurred at pumping stations 
for short distances, the levees being left at low grade probably for con- 
venience in handling fuel from barges, doubtless with the thought that 
the height could be quickly increased in case of need. A number of 
other low points are occasioned by road crossings where the standard 
was not maintained for similar reasons. | 

Although a slight error is introduced by referring these levees to 


Memphis datum by comparison with water levels, the extreme irregu- 


larity in these levee profiles would hardly seem to have warranted the 
connection of each levee to a standard benchmark. To have done so 
would have been impossible with the means available for this report. 


FIGURE 238A. 


A Typical Pumping Station. Note, also, the Irregular Dipper Dredge Levee. 


PUMP CAPACITY. 


Pumping capacities where possible, were secured from the design- 
ing engineers. In some cases it was necessary to compute the capacity 
from the sizes of the pumps, and where this was necessary, it was done 
on the assumption of a discharge velocity of 10 feet per second. | 


COST OF DISTRICTS. 


The figures as to cost were obtained from the special assessment 
record and the amounts paid out as on record, checked by consultation 
with commissioners and interested parties, to determine whether all 
assessments levied had been found, whether funds had been privately 
subscribed before any assessment was made, and whether amounts had 


been assessed but not used. On the whole, the costs are thought to be 


fairly accurate. For private districts, costs were hard to obtain as they 
are not on record. Some low values shown are for incomplete dis- 
_ tricts, particularly those not equipped with pumps. | 
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ASSESSED VALUATION. 


The assessed valuations are based upon the record for 1913. How- 
ever, property is not divided on the limits of levee districts so that it 
was impossible to determine the exact assessed valuation. The method 
used was to refer to a map showing the boundaries of the district taken 
from. the assessor’s record or from the collector’s record, the assessed 
value of each piece of property lying entirely within the district, and 
to make a fair division where properties overlap the boundary. 


FULL VALUE OF PROPERTY. 


The full value of land within districts was estimated by talking 
with landowners, bankers and people familiar with the areas. In gen- 
eral, the landowners were inclined to place a higher value on the land 
than bankers and disinterested parties. Most of the bottom land within 
the district is equivalent in productivity to the very best Illinois farm 
land ; but the cost of pumping and maintenance, the possibility of dam- 
age from high water, and the fewer improvements due largely to fear of 
overflow, are factors tending to reduce the value of the land below that 
of the less productive upland. The total value of the land in each dis- 
trict was computed from the average value per acre. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND CONDITIONS. 


Many of the districts visited had but few permanent improvements. 
The larger number of districts are comparatively new, and many are 
practically beginning their productive existence. For these newer dis- 
_tricts the dwellings are principally temporary in character. Nearly all 
of the districts have good substantial pumping stations. There are very 
few improved roads. Where levees can be used for roads, fairly good 
highways exist, but in the bottoms considerable work is needed to put 
them in condition for use at all seasons. | V 

As would be expected, the older districts have the best improve- /\ 
ments, especially those adjacent to Beardstown. 


CONDITION OF LEVEES. 


One criticism, not applicable to all districts, is the lack of attention 
paid to the levees. The construction by dredge is undoubtedly the best 
method to employ for high levees, but this leaves the levees with the 
appearance of a miniature mountain range. The location of much of 
- the levee work makes it difficult to obtain thorough and continuous 
imspection ; and in one instance reported, the inequalities in the elevation 
of the levee top gave the district 2 feet less protection than the plans 
intended, or the average material handled made possible. It is probable 
that similar conditions exist in other districts. 

As a rule, the levees are allowed to be covered with a rank growth 
of weeds. On one of the private districts the owner proposes to fence 
his levees and to pasture them. This would keep the surfaces exposed to 
view so that damage from burrowing animals or from other causes, would 
be readily noticed and the presence of cattle would tend to drive away 
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pests. When the danger from poorly kept and poorly inspected levees is 
considered, this plan would seem to be worthy of consideration by all 
landowners. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTIVITY OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 


So far as we were able to determine, there are no statistics from 
which the annual value of the crops can be computed for the Illinois 
River Valley. The most definite figures practicable are apparently based 
upon the improved acreage and the average yields so far as they may be 
determined. At the time that we examined the levee districts, an effort 
was made to secure as accurately as possible, the average crop yield on 
each. To this end, those likely to be most familiar with the local facts 
were consulted, including farmers, drainage commissioners, engineers, 
and where possible as a check, bankers in the adjacent towns. Corn is 
the staple crop on the bottom lands, but wheat is also produced. Stock 
raising has not yet become extensive. 

It is believed that fairly accurate figures were obtained from about 
one-half the levee districts in crop. Most of the corn yields range from 
40 to 90 bushels per acre, and the wheat yields 20 to 40 bushels. Those 
best informed are of the opinion that the bottom lands properly farmed 
should yield 50 to 60 bushels of corn per acre over a period of years. At 
the present time, the price of corn is abnormally high. The estimates 
of yield that we secured were based upon a more normal price of 50 
cents for corn, with other grains in proportion. The crop yields per 
acre for fourteen districts, aggregating 61,000 acres as estimated by the 
_ best informed local people ranged from $18.00 to $50.00 per acre, the 
latter figure covering a small district, and averaged $26.20 per acre in 
cultivation. Some large well improved tracts are said to produce $30.00 
to $35.00 per acre, based upon 50 cents for corn. 

In 1914 the farmers received an average price of 70 cents for corn 
and 87 cents for wheat. At these prices large tracts yielded $30.00 to 
$45.00 per acre. ig 

At the present time about 113,000 acres are in cultivation or will 
be ready for cultivation this year. At $27.00 per acre, the annual yield 
would be $3,050,000. 

The land subject to cultivation is estimated at 157,000 acres. It is 
believed that within the next few years this land should be improved so 
as to produce about $33.00 per acre at average prices. ‘This is equivalent 
to $5,200,000 per annum. 

With all districts now projected, assuming that the cultivable land 
will be in about the same proportion to the leveed area as in the districts 
now improved, the total cultivated area in the valley would approximate 
200,000 acres, which, if so improved as to produce a gross return of 
$33.00 per acre, would produce a gross yield of $6,600,000 per annum. 


UNLEVEED LANDS. 


The acreage capable of crop without levees in that portion of the 
valley where levees do not now exist, is comparatively small, bordering 
the extreme high water line fairly closely. Below the La Grange dam, 
except for the land close to the mouth of the river, this acreage is a 
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narrow irregular strip on the slope of the hills. Above the La Grange 
dam there are 178,900 acres unleveed below the plane of the 1844 flood 
(land and water) and there are 45,600 acres lying above the plane 
reached in the flood season every year since 1900. There are 22,700 
acres flooded only one year in three. There are about 35,000 acres of 
land which has been free from water by May 1 Since 1900, two years 
in three. A large part of this land has not been flooded since 1844. 

By no means all of the land is cleared that could be farmed, and 
no estimate is practicable as to the acreage in crop. If it is assumed 
that the whole of the 35,000 acres produces an average of $15.00 per 
acre, the yield of this land would be about $500,000 per annum. 


SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL VALUES. 


To sum up, therefore, in round figures, about 170,000 acres or about 
half the bottom land acreage below La Salle has been leveed at a cost of 
$30.00 per acre, or slightly over $5,000,000; that these lands today are 
valued at nearly $20,000,000, that they produce annually about $3,000,- 
000, and when fully cultivated should produce about $5,000,000 per year. 

When districts now projected are fully cultivated, the total yield 
of the leveed lands of the river should approximate over $6,000,000 per 
annum. 

The gross return from the unleveed lands above the La Grange dam 
probably does not exceed $500,000 per annum. 


PART V. 


THE FISHERY OF THE ILLINOIS RIVER. 


_ | It is a fact not generally known that the fishery of the Lllinois River 
is the most important river fishery of the country, excepting only the 
salmon industry of the Pacific Coast, and this is not, strictly speaking, a 


iver tisk 


In the last U. 8. Census, which covered the calendar year 1908, the 
fish taken commercially from the Illinois River totaled 23,896,000 
pounds, returning $721,000 to the fishermen, at about three cents per 
pound. The river produced 62 per cent of the fish taken in this State, 
and over 10 per cent of the fresh water fish of the United States. 

The industry has grown from about 6,000,000 pounds taken in 
1894, to the maximum of nearly 24,000,000 pounds in 1908, since which 
time the catch has declined very rapidly. This growth and decline is 


attributable to a number of causes, among which may be mentioned the _ 


introduction of the German carp, the increase in waters brought about 
by the Chicago Drainage Canal, the effect of the accompanying sewage 
thereof, and the closing and reclaiming of the lakes which has taken 
place very rapidly since 1900 through the leveeing of lands and the 
isolation of such waters by hunting and fishing clubs. These causes, 
some tending toward increase and others toward decrease, are so inter- 
related and their combined effects are so important to the permanency 
of the fish industry as to warrant careful study to the end that, so far 
as possible, the beneficial conditons may be promoted, and the detri- 
mental conditions relieved in so far as this is consistent with the public 
welfare. It will be our endeavor to throw such hight upon these matters 
~ as is possible with the existing data. 3 


GAME FISH. 


The Illinois River bottoms are today, and have long been considered, — 


the best game fishing grounds of the State, and also the best hunting 
grounds for water fowl, and while retention of these recreation grounds 
is warranted in so far as consistent with the development of the country 
and its citizens, the commercial importance of the fishery is concerned 
with the so-called game fishes to a relatively minor degree, for although 
they bring the highest price, the weight taken is relatively small. The 
game fishery, however, is of great importance to the sportsmen of the 
State, and is an important source of revenue to the towns along the 
river. Experienced observers estimate that the local communities receive 
approximately as much money by reason of the visiting fishermen as they 
do from the commercial fisheries. 


FOOD FISH. | 
The principal value of the catch is in the German carp, and until 


recently, the buffalo fish, neither of which is extensively used at present 
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by American born people, but which furnish an important and cheap 
food to people principally of foreign birth in the larger cities. Most of 
the Illinois River fish is shipped to Chicago and New York. 

Taste in this regard is doubtless a matter of education, for to the 
European who understands the cookery of the carp and has become 
accustomed to it through generations of use, it is regarded as a great 
delicacy among all classes of people, even the nobility. In Germany par- 
ticularly, carp farming is well established as an independent industry, 
and has been practiced for centuries in much the same way that poultry 
is handled upon the American farm. 

As yet, the food fish does not compel the price commensurate with 
its value as a food, carp selling in the American market at from 114 
to 5 cents per pound, depending upon the season, and averaging about 
3 cents in return to the fishermen as compared to 10 to 12 cents for 
bass and pike-perch, and about half as much for whitefish and catfish. 
The German wholesale prices for carp are about equivalent to the Ameri- 
ean price for bass, or from four to five times the present price of carp in 
this country. It will not be sufficient therefore, to measure the future 
possibilities of the Illinois River as a fishery by the present price of its 
product. The fish produced are certain to become more valuable, and 
particularly the so-called food fish. 


TABLE NO. 12—-TABLE SHOWING TOTAL FISH CATCH—ILLINOIS RIVER—1894-1908. 


Cents tValue 


Year. Agency reporting. *Pounds per to fisher- 
of fish. pound. | men. 

LC Wmited: States| Mish Commission. 5.2.2. ...-...-...-.seee" 6, 037, 378 2.7 $162, 450 
MS9GE eo. se. Illinois Fishermen’s Association............----.-----+-- 7, 252, 811 2. 85 207, 687 
3) ee Illinois Fishermen’s Association.............---.---..--- 9, 703, 798 2. 88 279, 482 
i a United States Fish Commission: ..........--..-s22L2ccn5 HAS OOG<SEG!i| 2 sti slates ens 
Ue Illinois Fishermen’s Association..........-...-.-.-.---+- 11, 205, 516 3. 22 362, 246 
MOOG. esi. Illinois Fishermen’s Association............-..---.--+--- 11, 899, 865 ahs Pl 388, 876 
1903........ United States Commissions. « o05. 5... --- 6. 5se eee LOO; O82. av egen = ll awaeae lcs © 
19063. 2. 5. - Minos ish Commissioisesess sees. -s -5 +. eee eG 149 O76: Inwac kere cts eateerec . 
MOU opera ines: Fish) Commissionae-s) 5 -n5..----.- 2. eeeeeees A739 000M hes.) eee Oa eee ee 
NOOSE esa. Misiois: Mish Commissioneces: sche... -- ccs sae QO ZTO FOOD: tissues 2 Nita Rea ie 


1 ora aa United States Bureau of Fisheries...........-..---.--... 23, 896, 000 3.02 | +721, 000 


* Pounds includes fish only. 
¢ Value includes turtles and miscellaneous products which are not weighed; this affects price per 

pound as given, slightly. Mussel shell products excluded in all figures. 
~ Computed by deducting shells and pearls. 


GROWTH IN PRODUCTION. 


Table No. 12 shows the total fish catch, together with the value 
thereof, upon the Illinois River for such years as statistics are available. 
It includes the period 1894 to 1908. The table shows the agency gather- 
ing the statistics in each year for which figures are given. It will be 
noted that in certain years as in 1899 and 1908, different agencies 
present figures not entirely in agreement. The figures of the U. S. 
Fish Commission and the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries seem to be some- 
what larger than the figures of the Illinois Fishermen’s Association and 
the Illinois Fish Commission in the years where comparisons are prac- 
ticable. All these figures refer to fish taken for sale, no account being 


taken of the vefy small catch used by the fishermen. All the statistics 
—5 RL bow | 


ie 
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are primarily based upon fish shipments, and in view of the fact that 
there is more or less shipping from the minor to the major markets on 
the river, more or less duplication is probable in all the statistics herein 
given. It is believed that the statistics of the local Illinois associations 
probably represent the true fish catch more nearly than statistics pre- 
pared by the U. S. agencies. | : 

Table No. 13 shows the relation of the Illinois River yield to that 
of the State and to the United States for the year 1908, in accordance 
with the figures of the U. 8. Bureau of Fisheries as contained in the — 
Census of 1910. | 


TABLE NO. 13—GENERAL STATISTICS OF FISHERIES—ILLINOIS RIVER—STATE OF 
ILLINOIS AND UNITED STATES. 


United States Census for year, 1908. 


Value of Fish and Mussel Products Statistics for Illinois River— 

(to Fishermen)— Total value of catch.../...:........ $860, 000 
WnittediStates: 2. 002. ues seme $8, 329, 000 Value excluding mussel products... 721, 000 
State of Illinois (16 per cent of Persons employed (exclusive of 

total United States catch)...:.. | 1,388, 000 shoremen)— : 
Illinois River (62 per cent of State, Proprietors... 225... 1,504 
10 per cent of United States)... 860, 000 Salariedt:. s22 45. ease 6 
Wage earners.......... 987 
2,497 
Capital employed.................- $551, 000 


MEN AND CAPITAL. 


The table also shows the statistics of persons engaged in the fisheries 
together with capital invested according to available statistics. | 

In 1908 more than half the fishermen of the State were on the 
Illinois River (2,500 persons), and nearly two-thirds of the total capital 
employed in fisheries, ($551,000). 


TABLE NO. 14—TOTAL FISH CATCH—HAVANA MARKET. 


Per 
cent of 
Year. Pounds. total Authority. 
catch on 
river. 
A SOG 2S re. Stee eee ret tl 2 hy, 5 RE ea 1, 573, 298 2M. 7 liighgie wisherntente Association. 
OTs oz 2c renee ce eee. 5. 1 Shu ae 1, 600, 183 16.5 |Illinois Fishermen’s Association. 
BOO 20! Renan A et sve a ae 1, 830, 291 16.3 {Illinois Fishermen’s Association. 
GOO 2c uiace cetera ee ena ne Us oes EC. I 1, 368, 010 11.4 |Ilinois Fishermen’s Association. 
HOOT 2. aie oat epeeren ete O22). 3. Nears 2, 700, 000 18.4 |Illinois Fish Commission. 
TO CRA a eS Lk aN Tice 5. ee.) Seaman ere 3, 800, 000 19.7 |Illinois Fish Commission. 
AV ORAS Oka. 2 n/a Ee ok Ee ee 17.3 
D908: O02 Ae. Cun Ney Sy C2 37066,;008) |). eee R. E. Richardson. 
OO REE SH o CUS RE lva 255 San Cee ene. D228 (94. |). Na cee R. E. Richardson. 
NO Qe we) S2OUee. 2 GUase ol ie Re ZiPU 930 see R. E. Richardson. 
EN i cathe FoR SN ee ars Sere ASS ae TS035 724 1. ee R. E. Richardson. 
dS IRAN NN ce NSE ee 3 a all Fay oe Paisttol jo. o 2 Sake R. E. Richardson. 
1913'(to: October 3l)ijems wanes se 2 sete TOR OOS We 2 oss! nee R. E. Richardson. 


NoTeEe.—1,593,000 pounds average 1896 to 1900 inclusive. 


STATISTICS SINCE 1908. 


There are no figures covering the entire river for the years subse- 
quent to 1908. The only figures that we were able to secure concern the 
shipments from Havana, one of the most important fishing points on 
the river. Table No. 14 shows these statistics for the years 1908 to 
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FIGURE 24. 
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1913 inclusive, as collected by Mr. R. HE. Richardson of the State Bio- 
logical Station, Havana. For convenience in comparison, the Havana 
yields from the years 1896 to 1908, as reported by the [Illinois Fisher- 
men’s Association and the Illinois Fish Commission, are stated in the 
same table, together with the percentage that the Havana yield bears 
to the total fish catch of the river, as reported for those years by those 
agencies. From 1896 to 1908 Havana has produced not less than 11 per 
cent, and not more than 22 per cent of the Illinois River yield, and has 
averaged 17.3 per cent. 


DIAGRAM OF TOTAL FISH YIELD. 


Fig. 24 is a diagrammatic representation of the total yield of fish 
on the Illinois River from 1894 to 1913. The last five years have been | 
based upon the assumption that the shipments at Havana were equivalent 
to 17.3 per cent of the total yield of the river. This probably makes the 
apparent total yield somewhat too large, as the fish production at places 
further downstream suffered to a much greater degree during this period 
than have the Havana fisheries. 

This diagram serves to illustrate the gradually increasing yield in 
1894 to 1908 and its subsequent rapid decline. 


YIELD OF VARIOUS SPECIES. 


The reports of the Illinois Fishermen’s Association are quite specific 
in regard to the kind of fish taken. From these data Fig. 25 has been 
prepared which shows the size of the catch for the leading varieties for 
the years 1894, 1897, 1900 and 1903, with the total catch for these 
years, and the same facts from the U. 8. Fishery statistics for the year 
1908 so far as they differentiate as to kind. In the last named year 
the figure for the total and for carp only are given. The catch of buffalo 
fish has been estimated’ from figures by Mr. R. E. Richardson, showing 
the relation between carp and buffalo for that year at Havana. 

It will be observed that up to 1908, the increase in the yield of 
the river is largely accounted for by the increase of the carp. The yield 
of buffalo fish, which was formerly the principal food fish of the 
Illinois River, gradually decreased up to 1908. Since 1908 the buffalo 
fish has almost wholly disappeared above the lower dam. 

It will be observed that the yield of varieties other than buffalo and 
carp also gradually increased up to 1908. No later statistics are avail- 
able, but the subsequent yield is known to have greatly decreased, as 
evidenced by the estimated totals in the diagram previously referred to. 


FISH PRICKS. 


It will be very useful in correctly interpreting the importance of the 
Illinois Fishery, and especially in comparing it with foreign statistics, 
to present the data on local prices together with similar prices abroad. 
This information serves to account for the large returns reported from 
European fish farms, and they further serve to show the future pos- 
sibilities of the Tlinois River Valley in the way of revenue produced by 
the fisheries. 
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FIGURE 25A. 
Fish Market at Havana. 


Table No. 15 shows the average German prices for carp from 1891 
to 1905, both wholesale and retail. Table No. 16 shows the variations 
in the German price during the months of the year 1909. 


TABLE NO. 15-YEARLY AVERAGES OF GERMAN PRICES FOR CARP, IN CENTS PER 
: POUND, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BERLIN, 1891-1905. 


Whole- | Whole- Whole- | Whole- 
Year. sale— sale— Retail. Year. sale— sale— Retail. 
alive. in ice. alive. in ice. 
1U32) DETAR Ay er 2 ah 16.7 9.6 TSO MW 1900... oclebcemen 15. 0 10.4 18.0 
SOD Aerie tee 17.6 9.8 19.1 90D 2.) ae 15.0 11.0 18.7 
SOS ewe Ae sc ee 155 AL 9.9 PSeQOO 2 a. ce soe 14.4 10.3 18. 2 
Ree ee Ae Sere 1555 7 9.9 18.4 MQOS se cee ee 15. 0 10.9 18.4 
ROS Re iois seh c/ gon eee 16.3 9.7 VOM LOOS S328 oye 15.9 10. 4 19.0 
BOG Mees eras 15.0 10.0 VO OLQO5 I.) Nees 15.5 12.3 19. 9 
BG Tee pice eee 16.8 10.1 18.5 
ROR oricye ays Aa 14.2 9.9] *. 18.2 Average...... 15. 53 10:06). cee 
ey ai ea Ha ae mum ey 14.8 10.7 18.1 


Live carp sells at prices 54 per cent higher than dead. 


TABLE NO. 16—-WHOLESALE PRICES FOR CARP, BY MONTHS, FOR 1909, AT THE FISH 
AUCTIONS IN THE CENTRAL MARKET HALL, BERLIN. 


Alive— | Dead— Alive— | Dead— 
Month. cents per | cents per Month. cents per | cents per 
pound. | pound. pound. | pound 
JSNUSEY eee: Ske 11.2 7584) PAuipnagte. 2a). PR vrei We he he LOG 12, 2 
MODCU Rr yee. Ae Se 11.1 10.5, || September; .. seca. 0 yose 8 18.5 11.4 
Ds te Voted 0 a A Sa LU Rae tl 12.1 12. 5 W@etober.. aoc Goe evar. eer 16.4 aah Ki, 
oy Ue I ae ae 17.9 11.44] November .¢/4. 2 sie eee 15.4 11.4 
1 EN SSE Ue amps 3 Gera aay saat aE 23. 5 11.4 || December..... icin eer ete 19.1 13. 6 
SUIS alc, Woes ss een caine oe 22.5 1258 | 
Fully eis. oe. SONAL Et earned are UAT Average....... ais pmauitle 16.7 11.5 


Live carp average 45 per cent more than dead. 
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Table No. 17 shows the average price per pound paid to the fisher- 
men of the State of Illinois in the census year 1908, for fish of the 
principal varieties caught. 


TABLE NO. 17—CATCH VALUE AND PRICE PAID TO FISHERMEN. 


Principal Illinois fishes—figures represent total for the State—United States Census, 1908. 


Per Per 
Pounds. | Dollars. | pound— Pounds. | Dollars. | pound— 
cents. cents. 

Black bass ........| 530,000} $ 57,000 . 107}|Paddle-fish....... 402,000) $12,000 . 029 
SHENG. bce beset 1, 714, 000 31, 000 .018||Yellow perch......{ 238, 000 12, 000 05 
Buffalo....... eeees| 3, 042,000) 117, 000 038||Pike and pickerel . 14, 000 1, 100 078 
German Carp......|21, 642,000) 574, 000 026}|Pike perch........ 14, 000 1, 500 ll 
Gass. osc cc , 044, 000 96, 000 047||Sturgeon.......... 178, 000 6, 500 . 036 
OF 200) a) eee 1, 281, 000 35, 000 027)|Suckers........... 281, 000! 6, 400 . 023 
WGRHENL LU S..2.9 2%... 1,370, 000 18, 000 . 013}| Lake trout........ 150, 000 13, 000 086 
Sheepshead (drum)| 666, 000 20, 000 .03 || Whitefish......... 14, 000 800 057 
Lake herring ...... 598, 000 28, 000 . 047 


Table No. 18 illustrates the variation in average wholesale price of 
carp in Havana, IIll., and New York, with the retail price in New York 
for the calendar months of 1914. 


TABLE NO. 18-WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES FOR CARP, HAVANA AND NEW 


YORK, RECENT YEARS (1908-1903) 
Data furnished by John Dixon, principal fish dealer, Peoria, January, 1914. 


Received Received 


by Price, by Price, 
Paid to | Havana | retail to Paid to | Havana | retail to 
Month. fisher- | shippers, consumer, Month. fisher- | shippers, |consumer, 
Mm, Jloncarlots|} New men, joncarlots| New 
Havana.| to New | York. Havana.| to New | York. 
York. : York. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
UAUIATY ssc cis cence 4-5 54-6 15/Wp'| |Suly se eeeeeee 1 -24 24-4 | About 15 
February........ ae 5 7-8 20 up}|August........... 1}-3 3 ~44; About 15 
LUD ees 3 44; About 15|/|September........ 2 -34 34-5 | About 15 
| ee a 14-3 3 ~44| About 15||October........... 14-3 3 -44) About 15 
Byres She's ase sie 1 -14 24-3 | About 15||November........ 24-3 4-54) About 15 
UDO eee aac win os = 1 -13 24-3 | About 15/|December......... 34-5 5 -64| About 15 


MUSSEL SHELL INDUSTRY. 


The statistics hereinbefore given do not include mussel shells or 
pearls. During the past ten years this has been an important industry 
on the Illinois, but has rapidly decreased of late, and is of relatively 
small importance at this time. It is regarded as an industry that 
attained large proportions through draft upon the accumulation of mus- 
sels of past years. The accumulation has been largely exhausted and 
the industry promises to be relatively unimportant henceforward. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE GENERAL WELFARE OF FISHES. 


_ Before considering the reasons governing the recent increase and 
decrease of fish life in the Illinois River, it will make the discussion more 
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readily understood to outline as briefly as is consistent with a fair un- 
derstanding, the general conditions under which fish life tends to in- 
crease and decrease. Mistaken ideas in this matter are believed to have 
been responsible for unwise experiments in the propagation of fishes. It 
is no more to be expected that fish will thrive in a pure water simply 
because it is water and pure, than that human beings should prosper if 
turned loose in the Desert of Sahara with the thought that they would 
prosper because air is available, and that it is pure air. 

So far as the character of ‘the water is concerned different varieties 
of fish thrive in waters of different clarity and cleanliness, but so far 
as concerns the fishes of the Illinois River, this stream below Hennepin 
seems to be sufficiently clear and clean for the needs of fishes that have 
lately inhabited these waters, particularly the fishes commercially im- 
portant. 

_ For prosperity there is required: first, water of sufficient purity to 
furnish the necessary oxygen; second, an abundance of food; third, 
extensive breeding grounds where the eggs may be laid and the young 
hatched with a minimum of molestation; fourth, shallow waters where 
the younger fish may develop and seek refuge : fifth, deeper waters’ 
where the more mature fish may le, especially in winter; and, sixth, 
the means of travel from place to place as necessity arises in the life 
history of the fish, or as may be made necessary by increasing numbers 
and the scarcity of food. 

The food for the wild fish is dependent upon the richness or fer- 
tility of the water in a respect similar to the fertility of soils in the 
growing of food for man. Sterile water has the same inability to pro- 
mote aquatic life possessed by pure sand to produce agricultural products. 
Organic wastes as sewage, sufficiently diluted, furnish the basis for a 
whole train of invisible microscopic and minute animal and vegetable 
life, that, through numerous transpositions, furnishes the food for all 
varieties of fish and other water life as well, including the fishes feed- 
ing upon both vegetable and animal food, dead and alive. 

Regarding the breeding and feeding grounds, Dr. Forbes makes the 
following statement :* 

“We learned a good many years ago—and this fact was first established 
in Illinois—that virtually all our young fishes, whatever their adult habits 
may be, lived at first on the same kind of food; all which hatch in like 
situations and at approximately the same time, consequently, compete with 
each other when they first begin to feed. We have learned that this first 
food—the minute plant and animal life of the water, called its plankton—is 
produced almost wholly in the backwaters. Although flowing streams often 
carry an enormous quantity of it, this mainly perishes presently in our great 
silt laden rivers. When, as in very low water in midsummer, the contribu- 
tions from the backwaters are reduced to a minimum, or perhaps wholly cut 
off, the plankton of the streams also falls off to little or nothing. Left to 
itself, indeed, even so slow a river as the Illinois, would virtually empty 
itself of plankton in a little while. The fish producing capacity of the stream 
is thus proportionate, other things being equal, to the extent and fertility of 
the backwaters accessible from it and contributing to it at the hatching time 
of fishes. The plankton content of a stream at that time is in fact an excel- 
lent index to the productive capacity of the waters as a whole.” 


te The work of the Illinois Biological Station, read to the Central Branch of the American Society of 
Zoologists at Iowa City, April 8, 1910. 
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“There is a notable harmony between time of highest flood in our great 
rivers, the spawning time of the bulk of our fishes, and the climax period in 
the development of the plankton. All coming together or following one 
another in quick succession as they normally do, conditions are as favorable 
as possible for a large stock of young fishes. The longer the period and the 
larger the scale of the spring overflow, the better is the prospect for a heavy 
annual contribution to the population of the stream. To this, no doubt, is 
due the fact, clearly indicated by our recent river work, that the plankton 
product of the Illinois system has been greatly increased by the opening of 
the drainage canal from Lake Michigan and the consequent raising of the 
average level of the river by about three feet, this rise of river level, of 
course, resulting in a very widespread and longer continued overflow.” 

The welfare of fish life further requires the deeper waters, not less 
than four or five feet, and perhaps deeper, well below the reach of ice, 
‘in which fish may lie, particularly during the winter. These places 
must be of sufficient extent in proportion to the amount of aquatic 
animal life, so that sufficient oxygen will always remain available. 
Doubtless the deep places in the river may be utilized for this refuge 
where the current is sufficiently slow, but to make such refuge fully 
useful, the lakes would necessarily be connected with the river at all or 
most seasons of the year. In the main the channel of the river, excepting 
its shallow borders, seems to be principally a road of travel from. place to 
place. With the lakes reclaimed, the stream would be much less pro- 
ductive of fish hfe. The feeding and breeding eens: would be too 
small as compared to the deep water acreage. 

The commercial fishes are caught in nets and seines in which the 
size of mesh is regulated by law, and certain requirements are exacted 
in reference to the returning of small fish to the stream. It is doubtless 
a fact that many fishes not taken are destroyed or so injured that they 
afterwards die in the operation of seining, and there are people who 
claim that such operations are detrimental to fish life. It is, however, 
held by those in position to know, that the taking of mature fish is bene- 
ficial to the fish yield and that there is probably no better means of se- 
curing the fishes of proper size than to seine or net them. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the maximum yield will be secured by taking the fish 
immediately upon a reasonable maturity for much the same reason that 
beef animals are slaughtered at the age of two or three years, for like 
the farm food animals, the fishes mature most rapidly in early life, after 
which the gain in weight is small in proportion to the food consumed. 
Therefore, waters must be well fished to produce the maximum yield. 

There are practical difficulties in the way of fishing the main chan- 
nel of the Illinois River. This is especially true since the opening of 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, through the increased water levels occa- 
sioned thereby, and the flooding of trees and brush upon the banks. At 
present there are few places to land nets. 'The taking of fish is done 
principally within the lakes, although large quantities are caught in the 
river, using so called “nets,” that is, fykes or hoop nets. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE INCREASE AND DECREASE OF 
FISHES. 


With the above brief outline of the matters principally affecting fish 
welfare, it will be useful for our purpose to entimerate in so far as they 
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may be measured, the causes that have been operating recently, tending 
toward the growth and decline of the Illinois River fishery. Among 
these factors may be mentioned the introduction and growth of the Ger- 
man carp, the probable increase in fish food occasioned by the Chicago 
sewage, and the increased water levels and water acreages occasioned by 
the added flow from Lake Michigan. The factors tending toward re- 
duced yields include the decreased breeding and feeding grounds brought 
about through the reclamation of the lakes and swamps, the decreased 
fishing grounds from the same cause, and the lakes owned and controlled 
by fishing clubs, and in the upper river, the only partly decomposed 
Chicago sewage which has driven the fish from the places where it is 
most objectionable. 

Doubtless the most important factor in the increased fish yield 
prior to 1908, has been the German carp, and as there is some miscon- 
ception in the public mind as to this fish and its value, it will be useful 
to quote somewhat at length from the statement of Dr. Stephen A. 
Forbes and Robert E. Richardson, contained in their volume, “The 
Fishes of Illinois,” published by the Natural History Survey of Illinois. 
These men have closely studied the Illinois water life for many years. 
The quotation is as follows: 


THE GERMAN CARP. 


“The carp, which is native in China, was introduced into Europe as early 
as 1227 (Hessel), and was first brought to England at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The first successful introduction of carp into the United 
States was made in 1877, when R. Hessel, for the U. S. Fish Commission, 
brought 345 carp to this country. Of these, 227 were of the mirror and 
leather varieties, and 118 were scale-carp. All were put into ponds at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and multiplied rapidly, more than 12,000 young being dis- 
tributed in 1879 to more than 300 persons in 25 states and territories. From 
that time distribution rapidly increased until a few years before its final 
discontinuance in 1897. . 

“The introduction of carp into the waters of Illinois began with the first 
distribution (1879),. and in 1880 scaled carp to the number of 800 were 
received from the U. S. Fish Commission. In 1881 and 1882 a total of 2,500 
more carp were received and distributed by the Illinois Fish Commission, the 
distribution being mostly made in lots of only ten to a single person. In 
1885 the first carp were planted in public waters, a total of 30,900 being set 
free in the Illinois, Fox, Sangamon, Des Plaines, Kaskaskia, Little Wabash, 
Big Muddy, and a few other streams. In 1886 the first large carp was caught 
in the Illinois River, a specimen 30 inches long being taken at Meredosia— 
probably escaped from some pond which had received a consignment from 
’ one of the early distributions. In 1887 about 16,000 more carp were planted 
in the public waters of the State. Between 1888 and 1890 reports of the 
capture of carp of considerable size increased in number, particularly from 
_ points along the Illinois River, and by 1892 this fish had multiplied to such 
an extent in the waters about Havana that more than 3,000 pounds were 
taken from Clear Lake in a single haul. A year earlier Bowles had begun 
-to ship carp from Meredosia. By 1898 the multiplication and utilization of- 
carp had increased to such an extent in this State that Captain John A. — 
Schulte, of Havana, wrote: ‘From the information I can get as an Official of 
the Illinois Fishermen’s Association from all points along the Illinois River, 
the carp have brought more money than the catch of all the other fish 
combined. Long live the carp!’ Carp are now found very generally dis- 
tributed over the State, being most common, however, in the Illinois River 
and in our other larger and more sluggish streams and lakes and bayous 
connecting with them. They are not yet very abundant in southern Illinois. 
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The carp catch of the Illinois River alone now reaches six to eight million 
pounds a year, valued at more than $200,000. 

“Three races of carp are distinguishable: (1) the regularly-scaled form, 
which is nearest to the native type of the domesticated races; (2) the mirror 
carp, which has the body partly bare, with but two or three irregular rows 
of large scales along the back; and (3) the leather-carp, which is scaleless, 
with a thick, soft, velvety skin. Many local German races of carp, of no 
interest here, have been described. ,Although the first importation of carp 
by the U. S. Fish Commission contained a greater proportion of the mirror 
and leather races than of the scaled carp, the former did not thrive except 
under domestication, and today there are few mirror or leather carp living 
in a wild state in American waters. 

“Carp prefer moderately warm water, not too deep, and with plenty of 
aquatic vegetation. They will live in almost any situation, thriving in waters 
of all degrees of turbidity and contamination. They are very hardy under 
extremes of temperature, and are easily resuscitated after freezing. Carp 
shipped from Havana, IIl., to New York City by freight arrive alive provided 
the gills are kept moist by melting ice. Although of lazy habit, resting much 
of the time on the bottom, they are wary, and are particularly quick to find 
a way out of a net, or to jump over it. They are omnivorous feeders, taking 
principally vegetable matter, but insect larve, crustaceans and mollusks, and 
other small aquatic animals as well. They often pull up the roots of tender . 
aquatic plants while feeding. Cole (1905) found them feeding at all times of 
day. They apparently seek deeper water in winter, where they remain semi- 
torpid, taking little or no food. 

“Carp spawn in the northern United States in May and June. The eggs 
are small and exceedingly numerous, 400,000 to 500,000 being a common 
number in a 4 or 5 pound female. They spawn most frequently during the 
early hours of the morning. One large female is ordinarily accompanied by 
four or five males. Five or six hundred eggs are emitted at a time, the 
Oviposition being accompanied by much splashing on the part of both sexes. 
The eggs are scattered about, according to Cole, adhering to roots and stems 
and other objects. In moderately warm weather the young hatch, in this 
latitude, in about twelve days. The young carp reach a length of 4 to 6 
inches by the end of the first summer, and attain a weight of about 1 pound 
in twelve months. By the end of the second summer a weight of-.about 3 
pounds may be reached, this depending upon their nourishment. They first 
spawn in the spring of their third: year. Carp in our waters do not ordi- 
narily reach more than 5 to 10 pounds weight, although occasionally speci- 
mens have been taken weighing as much as 30 pounds. In Europe, double 
the latter weight is said to have been reached in one or two instances. 

“The carp lends itself more readily, perhaps, than any other fish to the 
requirements of artificial culture. The rearing of carp is a very ancient 
practice, a treatise on the subject by a Chinese dating from the third century. 
In this country it has practically been discontinued since the species has 
multiplied on such a vast scale in our natural waters. However, the adapta- 
bility of the carp to confinement is still taken advantage of in certain locali- 
ties, especially in the Great Lake region, in the use of retention ponds, in 
which large numbers of the summer catch are held over to get the advantage 
of the winter market. 

“Carp bite readily on such baits as worms, liver, paste, and bread 
crumbs, and in fact will take nearly any except live bait, and they are not 
lacking in game qualities when hooked. They have long been valued by 
English anglers, but are not much thought of by the American sportsman 
of the newer school.” 


EFFECT ON OTHER FISH. 


“Among fishermen and anglers in America the carp has both its partisans 
and its enemies. However, it is coming more and more to be believed that 
its good qualities more than overbalance the other side of the account, the 
most serious of the charges against it appearing to rest on uncertain or 
gratuitously assumed premises. These charges have been, in brief, that carp 
roil the water and spoil the breeding and feeding grounds of other fish; that 
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they eat the spawn of other fish and prevent the nesting of such species as 
bass and sunfishes; that they spoil the feeding grounds of water birds by 
eating and rooting up the wild rice and other aquatic plants; and that they 
are of no value either as a food or a game fish. With regard to the first 
charge it appears doubtful if the damage is serious in waters already as 
muddy as those of the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. Carp do not naturally 
seek out clear and cold waters to defile them, and they would probably in no 
case be serious competitors of such fish as trout and small-mouthed bass. 

“The second charge, if true, is a much more serious one; but few direct 
observations bearing on this point have been made. The common form of the 
argument, that ‘carp eat spawn, as shown by the simultaneous rapid increase 
of carp and decrease of fine fish,’ is not supported by the statistics of the 
fisheries of the Illinois River.” 


TABLE NO. 19—COMPARATIVE STATISTICAL DATA, ILLINOIS FISHERIES, INCLUDING 
ALL RIVERS AND LAKE MICHIGAN—TOTAL PRODUCTS INCLUDE MUSSEL SHELLS 
AND TURTLES. 


Year. i pro Value. Year. ae ee = Value 
{Men employed. . 1894 #1 658 apres eee PIO AN Oe ee 1894 26, 000 $ 1,600 
1899 oP PRU oo saubead 1899 22, 500 1, 387 
1908 #4, (259: || auemeeean 1908 14, 000 1, 100 
Equipment...... SOA 2 ca ae $ 156, 000||Sturgeon........ 1894 87, 000 2, 200 
NGGOM|. Lots ae 188, 000 1899 159, 000 3,970 
IO S| Pe a 553, 000 1908 180, 000 7, 300 
Fisheries prod- SUCKCrSeae eee seeps 420, 000 9,900 
ICUS aperaeetaneas 1894 | 11, 537, 000 333, 000 1899 259, 000 7, 800 
1899 | 29, 668, 000 616, 000 1908 281, 000 6, 400 
1908 | 74,620, 000 1, 436, 000||Sunfishes....-... 1894 206, 000 5, 200 
Black bass. ...... 1894 97, 000 8, 000 1899 543, 000 | 12, 000 
1899 126, 000 11, 000 1908 | 1,714, 000 31, 000 
1908 532, 000 57, 000||Wall-eyed pike..| 1894 77, 000 5, 100 
Biuitaloy--aeeeaee 1894 5, 817, 000 146, 000 1899 28, 900 1, 800 
1899 4,051, 000 112, 000 1908 14,000; . 1, 500 
1908 | 3, 042, 000 117, 000|/White, yellow 
Caup.2. if) shee 1894 860, 000 21, 000|} and rock bass. 1894 157, 000 7, 200 
1899 | 9,896, 000 244, 000 1899 167, 000 5, 600 
1908 | 21, 642, 000 574, 000 1908 13, 000 1, 100 
Catfish sane 1894 1, 962, 000 82, 000)|Perch..........- 1894 28, 500 616 
1899 | 1,570, 000 69, 000 1899 20, 000 556 
1908 | 2, 044, 000 96, 000 - 1908 238, 000 12, 000° 
Grappies. seo 1894 168, 000 aco Rurtles... 2-587 1894 *99, 000 3, 200 
1899 356, 000 14, 400 - | 1899 682, 000 | 14, 500 
1908 | 1,281,000| ° 35,000 1908 511, 000 21, 100 
Sheepshead...... 1894 | 1,113, 000 26, 000||Mussel shells....| 1894 +24 700 
1899 610, 000 17, 700 1899 72, 500 43, 000 
1908 666, 000 20, 000 1 8M 1908 +20, 000 184,000 
322) kof See eee 1894 44, 000 2, 700||Illinois River, 
1899 29, 200 1,600|| totalproducts.| 1894 3, 000 162, 009 
1908 | 31, 000 1, 800 1899 7, 000 382, 000 
Paddlefish ...... 1894 136, 000 2,600 1908 23, 000 860, 000 
1899 195, 000 6, 200||Lake Michigan 
1908 402, 000 12,000}| dist., fisheries 
58, 000 


product: onicleaters 1908 | 1,176, 000 


eines mere Re half the fishermen of the State were on the Illinois River (2,500 persons), and 
nearly two-thirds of the total capital employed in fisheries ($551,000). 

In reference to the last paragraph of the above quotation, the 
statistics of the Federal investigations in the years 1894, 1899 and 1908 
are significant. Dr. Forbes has abstracted these figures as shown in 
Table No. 19. The statistics cover the entire State of Illinois. It will 
be observed that during this period the total fisheries product increased 
in the ratio of about 614 to 1, the carp increased at the rate of about 25 
to 1, the black bass 514 to 1, crappie, paddlefish, sturgeon, sunfish and 
perch increased at the ratio of from 8 to 1 to 2 to 1; catfish, and white, 
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yellow and rock bass substantially holding their own, while buffalo fish, 
sheepshead, eels, pike and suckers decreased. ‘The buffalo, formerly the 
principal food fish of the river, markedly decreased, the catch of 1908 
being only half that of 1894. This was very much more than made up 
by the increase in carp. Forbes and Richardson are further quoted as 
follows: 


“If these records show anything at all it would seem to be that the 
competition of the carp as spawn-eater and water-soiler has not seriously 
affected many of our Illinois River species. It is by no means improbable 
that causes entirely apart from depredations and competition of carp may 
have had a large influence in producing the recent decrease of buffalo and 
drum. Among such causes may be mentioned increased contamination of 
waters from municipal and industrial sources; the obliteration, by drainage 
and diking, of backwaters used as spawning grounds; and the increased 
rapidity of runoff from the prairie and upland, as a result of tiling and the 
cutting of the forests, affecting the extent and duration of the spawning 
havens afforded by both swampy areas and small streams. To these causes 
is to be assigned the decrease and approximate disappearance of such minor 
species as pickerel and lake sturgeon, which were never very abundant in 
the rivers in question, and which began to fall off in numbers long before 
.the carp entered the field. 

“Tt is not denied that carp will eat fish spawn; but it has not yet been 
shown that they seek out spawn for the purpose of consuming it. Black 
bass, crappie, and sunfish are doubtless able to defend their nests against 
carp in any case. Certainly the devouring of spawn has not affected the 
multiplication, as shown by the output, of any of these three species, or of 
suckers or catfishes. That even a favorable effect of the multiplication of 
the carp is not impossible is evident when it is remembered that the myriads 
of young carp offer an almost inexhaustible supply of food to the growing 
bass, crappies and sunfish. The drum and buffalo, which have decreased, are 
in their food habits more directly in competition with the carp, being chiefly 
bottom feeders, utilizing mollusks, crustaceans, and insect larve. 

“Of the third charge little can be said. While it is admitted by all 
competent to judge that carp do uproot vegetation in large quantities, no 
means are at hand for comparing the effect of this destruction on the decrease 
of water birds with the effects of the operations of the hunters themselves. 
Since 1900 the problem has been complicated in the case of the Illinois River 
by the effect of the increased flow from Lake Michigan, which has diminished 
vegetation in many areas.” j 


In further reference to the decrease of certain species, Dr. Forbes 
is further quoted as follows :* 


“The cause of this notable decrease in several of our most important 
native fishes I am strongly disposed to find in excessive fishing due to the 
enormous multiplication of carp, which is now more important as a fisher- 
man’s fish than all the other fishes of the stream put together. This has 
necessarily stimulated fishing operations until they have become too active 
for many of our common native species. If we want to keep these valuable 
fishes up to the normal standard, we must evidently take special measures 
' to that end. Indeed, we have found some remarkable evidence of over- 
fishing at certain local points, especially in Meredosia Bay. This has been 
seined so steadily and generally that fish resorting there have been pretty 
well cleared out, and the animal life of the bottom, upon which fish depend 
largely for their food, has also been very largely destroyed. 

“Another cause of the failure of many of our native fishes is believed 
by my field assistants to be a lack of practicable fish-ways in the dams at 
La Grange and Kampsville. As our fishes migrate as a rule upstream for 
their breeding operations and downstream as the water falls in summer, any 
barrier to their upstream movement necessarily diminishes the stock above 
it. These lower Illinois dams are under the control of the War Department, 


* Unpublished notes on conference between the Illinois State Game and Fish Conservation Com- 
mission and the Director of the Natural History Survey, Urbana, Ill., November 11, 1913 . 
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over which your commission has, of course, no control. On the other hand, 
if the essential facts are authoritatively obtained and laid before that depart- 
ment, the trouble will no doubt be looked after promptly. However, the 
problem of a satisfactory fish-way has not yet been finally solved. It is now 
under investigation by the Bureau of Fisheries, and the U. S. Commissioner 
tells me that he is sending a man to Europe to study the latest developments 
there, where some improved fish-ways are said to be in very successful use.” 


| J 
CONTAMINATION AND FISH FOOD. 


Reference has previously been made to the contamination in the 
Upper Illinois River through the sewage of the city of Chicago and its 
double effect; first, its effect in increasing the available fish food, and 
second, its effect in making the upper waters of the river uninhabitable 
for fielies. Fortunately the last named effect has not yet seriously in- 
vaded the best fishing grounds of the stream. Dr. Forbes treats these 
effects together in the notes last above referred to, as follows: | 

“We have noticed in all our upper river work that, where the stream is 
heavily polluted, this does not have the effect to kill the fishes which belong 
there. Indeed, I believe we have never seen a dead fish in the Illinois River,. 
evidently killed by foul water. On the contrary, this merely creates condi- 
tions which fishes are intelligent enough to avoid. Fishes brought into the 
sanitary canal by the inflow from Lake Michigan, and thus subjected to the 
action of the sewage where they cannot escape from it, practically all perish 
before they reach the Illinois River; but in that stream itself fishes offended 
by the pollution of the waters simply withdraw into streams, sloughs, and 
lakes connected with the main river until this becomes tolerable to them 
again. The assistant in charge of my Illinois River operations, Mr. R. H. 
Richardson, tells me that he has often seen carp in Mazon slough, near 
Morris, come down in the morning in large numbers to the mouth of the 
slough, and line up there at the edge of the river as if anxious to enter it 
but afraid to do so. Once in a while a fish ventured out a foot or two into 
the polluted current, but immediately returned. In the normal movements 
of our river fishes upstream during the breeding season, they simply stop — 
short or turn back upon their course, when they come to unwholesome water 
in the main river. Similarly, when they find themselves shut out from their 
usual breeding grounds by drainage operations, they evidently continue their 
journey until they reach satisfactory locations. 

“It is thus that we may explain the evident concentration of fish popula- 
tion of the river in the central part of its course—a section of the stream 
which, with its overflow lands, is able to maintain, at least for a time, a 
much larger population than would otherwise have been possible, by reason 
of the more extensive overflow, the larger size of the lakes, and the longer 
continuance of high-water stages since the opening of the drainage canal. 

“We have found, by a careful comparison of the product of these waters 
(Thompson Lake) in the minute plant and animal life called the plankton, 
that the river at that point contains about two and a half times as much 
plankton per cubic yard of water now as it did before the drainage canal 
was opened. In other words, we have a very large increase in the amount 
of the water and a great increase also in the amount of plankton produced. 
As this plankton product is an index of the quantity of fish food produced 
in the stream, these facts, as you will see, have a direct bearing on the 
statement just made with regard to the continued productivity of the river 
as a whole and the increased product of its central section. 

“There is another factor which we must take into account. The Chicago 
sewage comes into the river at its upper end in a raw state—not available, 
that is, as a food for fishes. It is rapidly decomposed in the upper part of 
the stream in midsummer, and in its decomposition it takes the oxygen out 
of the water, but becomes itself converted into what we call nitrites, and 
then into nitrates, in which latter stage it becomes available food for plants 
and indirectly food for animals, and these in turn are food for our river 
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fishes. This process of the conversion of raw sewage into available food is a 
gradual one, progressing downstream at various rates according to the stage 
of water and the temperature at the time; but I have a good deal of reason 
to suppose that by the time the water has reached the central section this 
conversion process is practically complete, and that here, consequently, this 
added food becomes generally available for the sustenance of fishes. I am 
undertaking right now to test the correctness of this supposition by collect- 
ing several series of water samples from selected points the whole length of 
the river at different stages of water and at different seasons of the year, to 
be analyzed at the University by the assistants of the Water Survey of the 
State, which cooperates with me on these chemical inquiries. I have indeed 
already a large lot of samples of the bottom sediment or slime of the river 
and the adjacent lakes, in form for chemical analysis; and by next spring I 
shall be prepared to give you much more definite information upon these 
points. If I am right in this matter, the central section of the river and 
the waters connected with it may be regarded as a huge stomach in which 
the organic matter contained in the Chicago sewage is digested, assimilated, 
and worked up, in considerable measure, into the flesh of fishes for our 
consumption.” 

Although one year’s study has indicated a large increase in the 
plankton of the river, it is not to be inferred that the fish food has in- 
ereased in the same ratio, for the plankton is a minor element in the 
food of fishes, most of which feed upon or near the bottom and very few 
of which use the plankton beyond their youngest stages. 

The organic nitrates which are the basis of the plant and animal life 
of the stream, have apparently not increased per unit of water, but it 
is fair to state that in bulk the quantity of nitrates is much greater on 
account of the greater flow of the stream. 

It would seem that the inference that a larger bulk of fish food is 


now available is a fair one. 


HFFECT OF INCREASED WATER LEVELS. 


The increased water levels that have prevailed in the Illinois River 
since 1900 have obviously tended to greater water areas and greater 
areas of land submerged during the breeding season of the fishes. 

Prior to 1904 very little had been done in the reclamation of farm 
lands, but thereafter the reclamation was rapid as has been previously 
outlined in the part of this report discussing agriculture, and more par- 
ticularly, the diagrams Fig. 11 to Fig. 19 illustrative of the acres sub- 
merged at various water stages. 


COMBINED EFFECT OF INCREASED WATER LEVELS AND 
RECLAMATION. 


Fig. 26 indicates: first, the yield of fish from the Illinois River, 
based on tabular data previously herein presented; second, the greatest 
water acreage that has prevailed in each of the past years, 1894 to 1915, 
and third, the water acreage that was equaled or exceeded for about halt 
the time in each of the several years enumerated. 

The curves of acreage take into account the reduction in the flooded 
land occasioned by the levees constructed principally subsequent to 1904. 

It will be noted that the yield of fish has fairly well kept pace with 
the prevailing water acreage. Throughout most of the period con- 
sidered, the yield has been approximately 100 lbs. of fish per acre of 
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water surface, prevailing for about half the year. Since 1910, the yield 
per acre has apparently been smaller, but the data of fish yield for the 
years since 1908, is perhaps too uncertain to warrant the conclusion that 
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FIGURE 26. 


the yield of fish has fallen off more rapidly than the reduction in acre- 
age, although the data tends to point toward this conclusion. At the 
bottom; of the diagram we show the area of lakes at the low water plane 
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of 1901, platted from Table No. 20 herewith submitted. It seems to us 
questionable whether valuable deductions can be drawn from the com- 
parison of the fish yields with the low water area of the lakes, especially 
the low water areas at a fixed datum plane such as 1901. The area in 
lakes at this plane has always been substantially constant prior to about 
1904. There was a slight decrease in the lake acreage between 1904 and 
1908, and a more rapid decrease between 1908 and the present time. 


TABLE NO. 20—TABLE SHOWING ACREAGE IN LAKES—ILLINOIS RIVER VALLEY 
BEFORE THE CONSTRUCTION OF LEVEES AND THE ACREAGE AS REDUCED IN 
SUBSEQUENT YEARS THROUGH CONSTRUCTION OF LEVEE DISTRICTS. 


All areas based on the low water plane of 1901. 


As existing in the— - 


Virgin In 1914, 
ae Miles of | valley includ- | Whenall 
Description of reach. river. before Year Year Year ing {projected 
levee 1904— 1908— 1913— | projects | districts 
construc-| acres. acres. acres. being | are built 
tion— built— | —acres. 
acres. acres. 
Graiton to Kampsville Lock. 31.5 2,710 2,710 2, 710 2,150 2,170 2,170 
Kampsville Lock to Mere- ; 

OSTA eee Aen se Sas Se ici. 39. 8 7, 720 7, 700 5, 950 2, 450 1, 360 930 
Meredosia to Browning...... 26. 0 5, 770 5, 520 5, 180 3, 880 2, 060 2, 060 
Browning to Mossville....... 75. 6 24, 220 24, 220 24, 180 20, 280 18, 130 14, 130 
Mossville to Henry Lock.... 24.1 1, 870 1, 870 1, 870 1, 870 1,740 1, 150 
Henry Lock to La Salle ..... 27. 4 7, 050 7, 050 7, 050 6, 140 6, 140 2, 440 

Grafton to La Salle ...-.. 224.4 49, 340 49, 070 46,940 36,770 | 31,600 22, 880 


When the present levee projects are completed, the “leveed-in lake 
areas’ will aggregate 40 per cent of the acreage originally existing. 
When all projected districts are built, about 55 per cent of the lakes 
will be cut off from the river. In view of the fact that the fishes breed, 
to a large extent feed, and are taken by the fishermen mainly in the lakes 
or from overflowed marshes, it does not require a lengthy argument to 
show that levee construction is detrimental to the public fishery. 


FISH YIELD BY DISTRICTS. 


Table No. 21 shows the yield of fish in pounds for the various por- 
tions of the Illinois River. This data is taken from the statistics of the 
Illinois Fishermen’s Association and the [llinois Fish Commission, 
which distributes the fish according to the shipping points. The infor- 
mation, therefore, serves to show approximately what parts of the river 
have produced various quantities of fish under the changed circumstances 
of recent years. . 

An examination of this table in connection with Table No. 20 
which shows the water acreages divided into the same reaches as covered 
by the table of fish production, indicates that in the lower portion of 
the river where the land reclamation has been most extensive, the 
growth in the fish production between 1896 and 1908 was smallest, and 
that the largest growths in yields occurred in the middle portion of the 
river where few levees had been built up to 1908. 
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TABLE NO. 21—STATEMENT OF FISH SHIPPED FROM THE ILLINOIS RIVER FOR THE 
YEARS 1896, 1897, 1899, 1900, 1907, 1908. 


1896 1897 1899 1900 1907 1908 
ore the | From the ee the | From the |From the|From the 
i] report of | report of nBBOUE of | reportof | report report 
| Miles -| the Mlinois the] Illinois | the Wlinois the Illinois | of the of the 
Name of shipping prove Fisher- Fisher- Fisher- Fisher- | Illinois | Illinois 


point. Tal- | men’s men’s men’s men’s Fish Fish 
ton. | Associa- | Associa- | Associa- | Associa- | Commis- | Commis- 
tion— tion— tion— tion— sion— sion— 
pounds. pounds. | pounds. pounds. | pounds. | pounds. 
Gratton: ceeceeeaaeee 0. 0 196, 300 186, 500 199, 900 262,100} 322,000) 360,000 
Hardin. .)3 2) see ween. Zia 61, 400 67, 500 214, 000 163, 210 50,000} 120, 000 
Kampsville........... 32. 0 240, 050 223, 050 381, 250 595,420} 375,000} 425,000 . 
497, 750 477, 050 795,150} 1,020,730) 747,000} 905,000 
Columbiana........... BQ: Osseo, Ze aR ae nS a 37,600). . 2. ee eee 
Pearicn se abate ak Je 8 41.9 190, 000 190, 000 247, 400 397,000} 280,000) 325, 000 
Montezuma........... BO. 2 cc ST ara ers ec rere cieee ceils vya eye netesteees 98, 050) o2 ke ee 
MloOnveneeseeee ee see Ear O] PR! 8, |) 5 Aa i a nN Ce 296, 100-0. Segal eee 
Harris Landing....... BGs Ds oi /are RR a eee it 172,500). ose seealeeeeeeeeee 
Blue Island........... 58.1). cgske eee | ereererete ore ee cctcalh We ventaan a Penne 15, 000). 222 Soa eee 
Valley City ee we 61:6)... ae 138, 000 176, 600 179,500} 40,000} 62, 000 
SNe ples scien ee 65.'6) J eee eee cia meee 222, 550 363, 500 17, 000 22, 000 
190, 000 328, 000 646,550|  1,554,250| 337,000] 409, 000 
Meredosia............- rile) 277, 000 171, 000 310, 500 581,990] 500,000| 684, 000 
Beardstown.......-... 88.7} 1,678,280) 1,436,600} 1,789,600} 1,385,470] 1,800, 000) 1,950, 000 
a i | ee 
1,955, 280} 1,607,600} 2,100,100] 1,967, 460] 2,300, 000] 2,634, 000 © 
Brownings -esesecee.e- 97.3 520,500} 1, 103, 700 869, 700 862, 150] 1, 400, 000} 1, 700, 000 
Blut City eee! 105. 5)... ae 153, 700 160, 100 412, 490). 
Serb Iih Gee. a. ONO cate BS 111.0 270, 200 207. 500 282, 570 368, 800] 1,500, 000 1,900, 000 
MWA Ges Flake eerie ele 120.1) 1,573,298] 1,600,183} 1,830,291) 1,368,010 2) 700, 000} 3, 800, 000 
Wiverpool- ee sscer. 128.0 137, 515 190, 180 210, 680 152, 980|---2szees ae 
Kingston Mines...... 145.5 VD SOS ee cia cies e eal cele ccleie eitimeiliais + cleterchlel Vent Eee eee 
Welkom. oe eee 152.9 410, 000 200} 160) - sce 778, 690} 2, 800, 000} 3, 400, 000 
Pekin and Copperas 
CLOCK ssh eee eit cie cis s=si] « <ascicjet eae ae ee ac 567,390). o02<c ns Bein |e hee eee ae 
Peonia. 2 Lee ae 162.7 931,400} 2,124,540) 2,104,940) 1, 240, 070] 1,500, 000) 2, 800, 000 
3, 854, 281| 5,579,963} 6,025,671) 5,178,140) 9,900, 000/13, 600, 000 
Chillicothe............ 180.5]... 255,500, ee. | ee 765, 800| 275,000) 350, 000 
Chillicothe and Lacon.}........|.........-.- 5645650). 1,092; 700\o.9. 2 ae See ee 
TEACOM. 2 a. nee meer 189. 1 150000) Beet eee... /l..05 sacmepeee 130,500). ..3....9~ <aheaee eee 
pparland.... {seen NBS oo aoe oe si | CRE ce'| oo oc 8 cate ene ee eae 75,000} 102, 000 
HOUT Yi Siti, Ae Re eee 196. 0 245)000) aeons a.) anes 388, 760} 700,000) 750, 000 
650, 500 564,650! 1,092,700} 1,285,060} 1,050, 000} 1, 202, 000 
UNAM Se 2seileeeetee 203. 0 56; SSO eee eee ators | 20's oo: ceerall NAO ener 120,000} 175,000 
Henry and se ub amie sere se seeiiieiseelsee cea 938, 000 580; O00) ete etk sae clieed eee errs 5 
Hennepin. o22 J.ssecee 207.5 28; 420 Serene ete wecihis cc's aa Nata 155,180). 6 oo 42 ct ee 
Bureau a2). cist esaeeces QUO Og oioia eset cs cate Me eee Renee fetes ase 5) | Per eR 42, 000 56, 000 
Hennepin and Bureau j 
RO TOC Ke eos ise a ear eee AS ccae.c ctcle rare 168, 230 166,330). 2.08... . =| acc: eee 
Depuo. i227 ees ee COA] eee es 171, 825} 162, 625 287, 000 11, 000 19, 000 
Spring Valley....-.... PAS NBletAne bees 61,390 88, 390 76, 410). 3. eee eee 
LaSalle: s.). 0 lees OAS ONS 0 8 sate cing dee ere ioc ka eee eect te eee 232,000} 270, 000 
85,000} 1,339,445 947, 345 518,540} 405,000} 520,000 
Total weight— 
pounds). j/osse nese cee: 7, 232,811} 9,896,708} 11,607,516) 11,524, 180/14, 739, 000/19, 270, 000 
Motel values ooo see eee $207, 687. 22 $279, 482. 07 $362, 246. 77 $388, 876, 40| eee te Co 
Price per pound... 22), -----5- $0. 029 $0. 027 $0. 031 "$0. 084) oes oo 3 alka «eee 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF FISH CULTURE COMPARED WITH 
| ILLINOIS RIVER YIELDS. 


To fairly measure the fish productivity of the Illinois River and 
to gain:an approximation of future possibilities, it will be useful to com- 
pare the yield of our stream with the fish yields in some foreign coun- 
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tries where fish culture has been studied and practiced. Most of the 
available experience has been gained in Germany and Austria, although 
fish culture has been extensively practiced in Japan and in China for 
centuries. 


ILLINOIS RIVER YIELD, 1908. 


In order that we may have a yardstick to measure the foreign expe- 
rience, it will be useful to set down the Illinois River yield as per U. 8. 
Census for the year 1908. Table No. 22 shows the figures for 1908 in 
total and per acre of water surface under various conditions, from the 
low water of 1901 to the high water of 1904. It will be well to keep in 
mind that 1908 was a banner fishing year, the total product being more 
than twice the average of the ten or fifteen preceding years. ‘The cause 
was probably the long continued high water of that spring and several 
springs preceding during the breeding time and the most important 
feeding time of the fishes, coupled with the low water in the fall, which 
gave the fishermen an extraordinary chance to harvest their crop. 


TABLE NO. 22—YIELD OF ILLINOIS RIVER FISHERIES (EXCLUSIVE OF MUSSEL 
SHELLS AND PEARLS) YEAR 1908. 


Value to 
fishermen 
Pounds. at three 
cents per 
pound. 
Meaayawinited States Census)! 5.005.245 bocce ev ce ene wen ode eee a= 23, 896,000 | $721, 000 00 
Per mile of river (La Salle to Grafton—224) ................2-2002--e- cece eee 106, 700 3, 220 00 
Per acre ofriver lakes and ponds, at plane of low water of 1901, excluding lakes 
within agricultural levee‘districts (75,430 A.).............---20-ceeecee tees 317 9 58 
Per acre of lakes and ponds at plane of low water of 1901, excluding lakes within 
ame wibunalleves districts (46,040 A.) ..... 0. )80s3.....-. 2204 ee 510 15 40 


Per acre of water normally prevailing about one-half the year inriver ponds and 

lakes (i. e. 10 feet on Beardstown gage) based on the virgin river valley 

Bee inneenlenees (157,000 Aoi oo. oo ec ee 152 4 60 
Per acre of water normally prevailing about one-half the year in river ponds 

and lakes (i. e. 10 feet on Beardstown gage) excluding area of river (128,510 


Meher ssc Gis tee Sen MAUD SII RY A aed iy CCN rN Eo 8 ee 186 5 61 
Per acre of flood water, 1904, flood plane (358,740).......--...-22-2-seee-e ee eee 67.5 2 01 
Per acre of land and lakes flooded, 1904, flood plane (280,910)...............-.- 85, 2 57 


It is further significant to note that in the natural river and its 
connected waters, the acreage varies widely with the stage of water, and 
hence with the season of the year so that it is unfair to fish farming to 
compare low water acreages in the rivers and lakes with the product of 
artificial ponds where the acreage is constant, for in the river and con- 
nected waters, the wild fish breed and feed over areas tremendously 
larger than prevail at low water. To base the acre yield of fish on the 
low water area of the Illinois River is like basing the live stock yield 
on the farm upon the area of the barnyard. The true measure of the 
wild fish yield should be based upon an acreage somewhere between that 
at low water and flood. For comparison with acre yields in agriculture, 
the yield of the river must be compared with the acres of land that could 
be reclaimed and hence, practically the area of land above the low water 
plane frequently flooded, excluding the channel of the river at low 
water. and possibly some of the lakes. 

Table No. 22 shows the Illinois River fish yield for 1908 in pounds 


and value, together with the yields per acre on various surfaces from low 
poe Eki 
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water to high water. It will be observed that the yield of fish was 
$2.01 per acre of flood water in the flood of 1904, and $15.40 per acre of 
lakes and ponds at. the low water plane of 1901. It was $2.57 per acre 
of land and lake beds flooded in 1904, excluding the low water channel 
of the river. 


FOREIGN FISH YIELDS. 


Actual figures on foreign fish yields are difficult to secure; little 
authentic information is published in English. Through the assistance 
of the State Laboratory of Natural History, a search in the German pub- 
lications has furnished data which are summarized in Table 23. This 
table includes a few data of actual yield and a few summarized conclu- 
sions of foreign observers believed to be well informed. A column is 
shown of gross return in fish per acre of pond surface. The last column 
in the table shows the equivalent yield per acre based on the average 
price of Illinois fish for 1908, which was about 3 cents per pound. This 
is about one-fourth or one-fifth of Huropean prices. 


TABLE NO. 2—SUMMARIZED DATA ON FISH YIELDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


i x 
Gross 


yield per 
Pounds | Cents | Gross yield acre 
per acre. Der per acre. three 
pound. cents 
pound. 


i 


. A German pond fishery with 202 acres in ponds— 
artificial feeding. Carefully operated—Fischerei 
Zeitung, 1907. Product almost entirely carp...... 252 14.8 $37 20 $ 7 55 
2. E. Walters’ estimate of the yield of carp per year in 
Germany without feeding or manuring from ponds 
laid dry over winter—Fischerei Zeitung, 1907— 
On poor uncultivated land, bog or otherwise 
SteEMeibot ome. 4.4. 4.) s yee ae 43.5 | *10.1 4 40 1 30 
On sour and bad meadow land, alder swamps 
and) mudinoles? hes... 4.205 Sa 87 10.1 8 80 2 61 
On good meadow land...........-...---..--.. 174 10.1 17 60 ; 5 22 
Oniinsticlisserounds 22... oe eee ee eee 348 10.1 35 20 10 44 
. A recorded yield from wild waters, Germany. A pond 
or lake, 8.83 acres, with hard sandy bottom, depth 
9 feet, containing a varied assortment of wild fish— 
FischereliZeitune G08 240 22 J. Sone | ea eel pees Wy ee Ft sk eae I I Hae 45 51 
. Yield of cloister ponds in Jutland, Denmark. Four 
national ponds; fish not fed. (F. Z., 1910)........].....-.....-|..------ 25,408) sce as 
. Unusual yield of carp in small pond culture, Japan, 
heavily fed. 225 acres in very small ponds. Fisch- 
Orel Zeitume WOO (ee Gee ci ety 5 1, 775 Bh 8 62 23 53 40 
6. Statement as to German yields, Zeitschrift Fur ; 
Fischerei, 1897— 


(oS) 


o 


Smallfish ponds) mot unusual. 0) ocean ees |... 5 cian) a beeen 30 00 to 40 00.42 oe ee ee 
If ponds are fed from wastes of farm or an 

entire community—pounds of carp.........- 267 tO.384 in eee e Vere 20/2) ee 8 02to10 00 
Village of Kraschnitz, 10 acres product in year, 

USO GeV a Ao. 1c eS (Pa eee 71 00 f21 30 


Known cases by feeding and the use of newer 
rationalimethods# e225... 29h Ae a ee aaa 


* Average price for carp in Germany, 1907. 
+ Assuming German price to have been 10 cents per pound. 


100 00 +30 00 


Although some remarkable yields are shown up to $100.00 per acre 
per year at foreign prices, the German experience, which seems to be 
more conservative and accurate, seems to give promise of not more than 
from $35.00 to $40.00 per acre at the German prices, and from $7.00 to 
$10.00 at the American prices now prevailing. The greatest fishing year 
on the Illinois River seems to compare quite favorably with these figures. 


FISHERIES. $3 


THE YIELD OF A FISH FARM. 


As bearing upon the future possibilities in the Illinois River val- 
ley, it is instructive to quote the somewhat detailed figures of one com- 
mercial fish farm in Germany as shown in Table No. 24. It will be 
observed that 202 acres of water surface divided into 52 ponds, with a 
total investment of $29,094, including land, returned gross $37.30 per 
acre at an annual cost including four per cent on the investment of 
$27.15 per acre, leaving a net profit of $10.15 per acre. ‘The net return 
on the investment exclusive of interest was 11 per cent. 

It is instructive to note that the overseer received only $432 per 
year and that the total expense for labor was only $1,140; further, that 
the average price received for fish was about 13.6 cents per pound. At 
present American prices for labor and for fish, the yield from this farm 
would have been very much less than the running expenses. Where suit- 
able ponds exist, however, or can be cheaply constructed on land not 
otherwise useful, as is the case in many of the levee districts of the 
Illinois River Valley, it is possible that intelligent fish culture as an 
adjunct to farming can be made practicable. It is understood that ex- 
periments along this line are now being made by farmers in the valley. 
It would be well if their efforts in this direction could be so supervised 
by the State that the experiment is fairly tried. 

TABLE NO. 24—FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF A GERMAN POND FISHERY FROM THE 


FISCHEREI ZEITUNG, 1907, P. 517. 
Area of water surface 202 acres divided into 52 ponds. 


Value of Plant— 
ILeiC| 4b Baas rane SR? Re Sia Rete eS oN Rea So) a See pie Sieg $11,527 20 
LPC TIG SAO UTELIT ARR eat Oo CN ae RED A ie eR CR 2 ci acl a eee eRe 8,902 80 
TENCE NTE Cee Bee SESS SERS STs ope di seen te nd eee aE 8s oak ae ae aes 2,808 00 
JENS Ge Ee Re a ae ee Cee OO Se tla ae a ge 4,126 80 
RGB OTIOLICS he cect cm seme nee AUS Seo 310: cpg <a a Ep aU 343 20 
CAGES) STE SHDN Sen Oe see I A Se ee ee Ce aR Ae ee ee ee 1,386 00 
ThoigiL ok eS SRN NS OO 2 NR a $29, 094 00 
Total Per acre. 
Income jrom sale of fish* (principally carp at 13.6 
LAPS TOES OLOTH CUD TOMES seh AA pen gece, 4. 1: SL ae oe OS a $7,530 O4F/....225... $37 30 
Expense and Fixed Charges—- 
Hour per cent oni$29,094... 22.525. 22-dee..--- SP, 163176 Serene srr 8 = ho seal eae He he ed 
Pace@and building tax. . 0... 2.2. scene. 5 SIRI Sie oe Oe iE ea lia ee ea 
[PDeG) ORS ra (Ce ees Ae a oes eee ee PM) et clot p04 Lee Re aii a edi Wet el ee 
; nh —_—_——| $1, 220 64].......... SONOS Oi 0, 
PEPAIES WO OWIGINGS|.. seks oe ieee. §. TON OSE Ss eer ieee 2 ee a eles vested des Le ea 
Henewal or wiplements. 2... 2.6. cseecie-'oe- Te OU eee tlhe ees ers Sh Mat see ce melle Siad os x clei 
Renewal of gates and sluices.................. G23A0 | ep meee igen tt yee lenny hee epC ee 
Salary Olfoverseeiey esac eco See A320 ere mer ek |b £2) Cee SG ERNE OUR fa ol 
ROG OTIC lycra eae eee ee ee AUST CODY ec ole 0 8 EI | | | 
Mransportabigmonarees.: 25.006 5lec-0koe. es... PASH OY Sok i Sek EN ES BO 
IGT PALIZ OLS 12 seven Cee oe hc eee Llaw.0 e - NP LN) card nc SMA WP ee i ee a Pe Gee 
tlt ER os i i ee TAOS ere ate cos eine ee Cem eee oS os 
IS RMOOG e's 3.2 Soe SRE CE ks eae’ TC SSH00 easter eae | eb ey ee te WR I Nek os 58 
SINCE OXPONSO.. ce memae ee ce el ee sen pS OAD) | 2 es a S| 1 i | | ee 
Sickness and medicines..................-..-- 1134 PXO)(3 «Gost pad | Ae ae eee |e pe ans 2 || ale eae 
MCECHGUES. oc eR Oe COP ph AN OS RU eae a We il Sl Oe 
—————| 4, 267 68]........-.- Pal AO Se ae 
AC ale a MM 5 3 a a a M8 Sa i $9; 48852) csc eiuee °$27 15 
1G) 010) 1g PRR PN 880) a ae | Sa $2, 046) 72)... secs $10 15 
* The sales of fish in normal years from this property averages as follows: 
LE UTLAUITLENO SE 2 oe eR Sa D>) et PI) Oi” a en Ay 2 ee 47,178 
SLE a oP Soy TN Rae Vi ee RT Se ok 21) al a ca ae 2, 866 
COT TU NEI Giro on TO el ea BIOS CMR AD SSD (0° 5 kl AR RY A aR Ri ” 875 
CU LEU SET Gil 2 a aI ED ORES Ra Ae ie GIST 2g oe a 50, 919 


PART VI. 


PAST FLOODS AND THE PROBABILITIES OF THE FUTURE. 


From what has been said in Part III, as to the extent to which the 
construction of levees has encroached upon the bottom lands, it will be 
realized that the safety of these and other bottom land improvements 
depends upon the adequacy of the designs to meet the future flood con- 
ditions. Waterways must be maintained of sufficient width and depth — 
to permit the passage of the floods. | 7 

In the consideration of this matter, it becomes necessary to esti- 
mate the maximum rates of flow likely to occur, for a comparison of 
flood heights alone, past and future, is impracticable on account of the 
important changes brought about through levee construction. 

In making an estimate of future flood rates, it will be necessary 
to closely examine past experience, for we can view the future no more ~ 
accurately than we can see the past. The past furnishes the best guide 
for the future. It, therefore, becomes of significance to inquire as to 
the flood rates that have occurred upon the Illinois River. In this 
inquiry it will be useful to examine a record of flood heights, for, while 
the greatest height and greatest flow are not always simultaneous, they 
are likely to be approximately so, and we may reasonably look for the 
greatest flow rates among the years when the highest gage readings 
occurred. 


FLOOD HEIGHTS. 


Table No. 25 shows the maximum gage height in each year so far 
as it is a matter of record; at Peoria from 1867 to 1914, and at Beards- 
town, Pear] and Grafton since 1879 or 1880. These are not simultaneous 
gage readings, but record the highest elevation of the water during the 
year at the several places. The date of each high water is noted in the 
table. It will be observed that the same flood does not always produce 
the highest water of the year at every place upon the river; thus, very 
frequently the maximum gage height at Grafton occurs in May, June 
or July, being influenced principally by the Mississippi River. Pearl is 
influenced by the Mississippi River to a less degree. At Beardstown 
and Peoria the gage heights are governed almost entirely by Illinois 
River flows, the maximum flood usually occurring in March or in April. 

The flood of greatest height upon the Illinois River occurred before 
the establishment of the present gages. This flood was so remarkable 
however, as to leave well authenticated marks well distributed through- 
out the river valley and for comparative purposes, we have shown the 
gage height of this flood at the four places noted, as it would have been 
had gages been in place as at present. 
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TABLE NO. 25—HIGHEST WATER IN EACH YEAR—GAGE HEIGHT AT SALIENT 
PLACES ON ILLINOIS RIVER. 


Peoria. | Beardstown. | Pearl. | Grafton. 

Miles from mouth........ NGS5 Opis e ease 88.9 | inte 43.1 | Pt 2 Sel eer ee eee ee 
Zero of gage Memphis D.| 485.82)........-. Meno s -:5s eee ANOMO Peo. ccc! AOS 96 ieee. oe 
Low water of 1901........ 5.5 |July 26-28 6.7 |July 26-28 SIAR a oct she « 1.4 |Dec.17-18 
NS Sc See eg A DUS So) MEO Daten 20 ete nace lI <sc ate ye ee mete | tae ci cresae Iie ictateeoeal [Papeete alate 
TO Cee eee TSE "75 [EE OG ER dl 2 re eS 
PSO c.a:5 ss 'scine bemaiereiaersls 19. 17|July 1 Se ee Pe | oo lee Set eee eae |S SS ana a 
TiS/A0 Pein ecg Se ee NGA Zo | Ma Tenino) | ees secreted 2. eta eee cI oS kice 
Lo) Se AR Oa a LGN OO NUR er Ol ccs esc (G <. «=. 210 lige | ene ere tet os [fala oleae ca ap 
AVA aaeb Sticlocohbec coe EOE Weeocoeea loessoacece| Geer Sore Aa eee S26 305 a\locoosC eee SSEEeel es sani 
ULES RSM 3 a US ADAU Tope, IGS A ET OT SS OSC e ea] IRE eS eet Ie oe a 
PSA lary cven teins cclors @ aici ey OOS UO oe Te Al i nn eae emai |e 2 
Lee Te Seyi SB As ah ee ey a RS eee SE oh | a ee ee ne (oe re 
SS me re ee ak he Sr 16. 58} Apr. Meee ic re Me (oe lla ae ee ae (a 2 
TL L0(7(S Ae ae ee i em ge 15. 50| Apr. 5 

Oa ctl Sal is OS as a | BR at Pea tera dN TE A se een (ee 
ESP eee em Cade eliztncd sare einAcpr. | 22 SHG WAM se ZOE were sai lersetacc s)cc. 
TCIM, Jk aa) oO ees sa ee ae lank a ee | eM a 13.4 |May 17] 16.6 |May 1} 19.05\July 8-9 
Ue ner rey Se es oh lie cis acta ate Ieee avers TGsEE Dec. : Siete ih eee artes = 22. 89|May 3) 
PO 2 ne RO | eee ee eee ee 8 17.8) June 16h See ec. 23.14\July 5- 6 
MS SoMmer atic acini cccice besce 20X88 pee seis QEOS ECD. 25] ieee liner a disse. ne 23.34\June 25 
lin Si eee 17.66|Mar. 29) 16.6 |Apr. PANE. 3 SGA ae 21.09)Apr. 6- 7 
ish Sask Sede EGe SORA LS BES Oe Ne tig) | eu On aS 16.58\Jan. 22 17.28)Apr. 29 
MS SOM pe eine aievciece Se dele 16.00)Feb. 19 16.0 |Feb. 26 14.08)Feb. 27 18.47|May 15 
iY aes ey 18. 66| Feb 19 16.5 |Feb. 23 14.75|\Feb. 28 13.65|Feb. 16 
Utes Wels Oe eae ea 14.10)/Mar. 30) 13.5 |Apr. 3} 11.08/Mar. 29) 22.40/May 30 
Ie ratte Sirah ilo 5 wn me Se ote 12.0 |June 27 9. 17|/July 2| 14.39/May 31 
TONS Bcy eS ee ee 13.30|\June 25) 18.5 |Jan. 20 9.83\Jan. 19} 14.64)June 30 
MRO eyes euee di Ok 24 15.00;Apr. 17) 12.8 |Apr. 24); 10.70)Apr. 26) 14.9 |Apr. 26 
Cpe oA a 21.90|May 9| 18.4 |May 15) 20.42;May 19) 25.69|/May 18 
LGW S Becca ea eee 19.90|/Mar. 15 17.0 |Mar. 14 18. 10|May DEE ARE RIM'S 35 Hees 
1S Ca ee 12.30)/Mar. 14 9.8 |Mar. 20 7.75|Mar. 22) 14.4 |May 12 
LU OE a 15200) Deck: Suhewee 2... 3: el EIR ae class ec 14.4 |Dec. 22 
LNG 2 2S See ae eee 14.70|Jan. Lee eee |\a.~ o o's ac.nt eel ane eer tec 18.1 |May 30 
VESEY de as ne USESO Uist, mea ees |: a. see 18. 33|Apr. 7 23.2 |May Py 
IER Spe eye eae 19.30;Mar. 31) 19.9 |Apr. 1) 18.33/Apr. 6} 18.0 |May 23 
SOO escent ve lis Sa. 2) 15.10)/Mar. 22 14.1 |Mar. 14 12.50)/Mar. 22 18.2 |May 25 
OUD eres Hemimeysec lis Skt 19.90)/Mar. 16) 17.7 |Mar. 19) 16.08|Mar. 22) 17.2 |Mar. 16 
LU ee 17.70|Mar. 31} 15.2 |Apr. 6} 14.00/Apr. 10; 16.6 |Apr. 10-11 
SEU DEAS 2 ere oH ea ant ee ae 21.00)July 22 18.0 |July 26 17.30\July 28) 20.4 |\July 26 
apres eot ems: Ses ois 2c eins 19.30|Mar. 12) 17.0 |Mar. 15] 20.60)June 12) 28.65)June 11 
HELO: oi OS Na ee ae 23.00|Mar. 28) 20.0 |Apr. 4) 19.30)/Apr. 7| 24.07|/Apr. 30 
STUDS Serer ea see oe Meee 17.90|/May 19) 14.1 |June 14} 18.00)June 17} 18.3 |June 16 
enter eee. ait. SoTL 15. 90|Mar. a 20.6. |Apr. > 10s 20vApr. 13) -1S:3.|Apr,’ 15 
LO) Mapes ee eee tsi as 20.40)Jan. 24) 18.3 |Jan. 29) 16.10/Feb. 3] 17.9 \July 25 
NOU ee ee AG bre 22.20/Mar.° 10} 20.6 [May 24) 19.70\May 26] 23.8 |June 18 
MOOD ereyersiene ee 5) 2081s) a 17. 80)/May 5| 15.5 |May 10) 15.50/May 12] 22.6 |July 15 
LOOSE ae Se eae 17.30)/Mar. 12 14.8 |Jan. 31 12. 80\Jan. 27| 14.3 |May 10 
LOM ate asta es 15.80|Nov. 24 16.9 |Oct. 7 15. 10)Oct. 7 15.4 |Oct. 4 
OS oD etgeee ea ea ea 19. 80) Apr. 1} 18.8 |Apr. 4) 19.60/Apr. 10} 23.6 |Apr. 10 
LTS ol ile a i gee | 22.30)/Mar.. 30} 21.8 |Apr. 5} 20.80;Apr. 11} 20.5 |Apr. 11-12 
MM ee cocks 15.40|Apr. 8] 13.4 |Apr. 15} 10.20/Apr. 16] 12.6 |June 27 
Tek ih 6 =e, er 20892) 2 Tee 22) 50) oes Zon aE Ro bebe S21 Geer. to. 


It will be noted that this flood is nearly four feet higher than any 
other flood recorded at Peoria, .? of a foot higher at Beardstown, 5.7 
foot higher at Pearl, and 6.5 foot higher than any other flood recorded at 
Grafton. It is worthy of note that the 1913 flood at Beardstown closely 
approached the 1844 flood in height, but was considerably less in height 
at the other places given in the table. This matter is considered else- 
where in this report. 

The eight highest floods at Peoria (Lower Wagon Bridge) were 
as follows: . 


Gage Gage Gage 
| Year. height. Year. height. Year. height. 
A Caras ys DO Olt BOD sts tek aaa eae SBA yt a4 aes 20.88 
eS eee eee 2 Ae to Pe be Piles MOOT incre tenveO.4 
BS es Ca aes, Pee Wink BOR ve olson § 21.0 


These are the only floods exceeding 20 feet on the gage. 
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FLOOD OF 1904. 


The flood of 1904 which attained the greatest height at Peoria 
reached since 1844, was measured at numerous places upon the river by 
the U. 8S. Engineers in connection with their report on the waterway, 
and also by the U. 8S. Geological Survey in connection with the hydro- 
graphic work on the rivers of the United States. Measurements were 
made at the apex of the flood as nearly as possible, and also at numerous 
other gage heights between flood stage and low ‘water, particularly in 
the year 1904, but also in the years 1903, 1905 and 1906. Reference 
has previously been made to measurements by Mr. Jacob A. Harmon 
in 1900 and 1899. 


TABLE NO. 26—GREATEST MEASURED FLOWS—FLOOD OF 1904. 
Illinois River. 


Great- 
Miles | Dateof est ' 
Location of discharge from | meas- | G38@ | meas- | By whom 
section. Graf ure- | height | preq | Measurement) - Remarks. 
ton. ment. | —feet- | qows—| WaS Made. 
sec.-ft. 
Pearl—C. & A. bridge - -..- 43.2|Apr. 5) 19.3 | 115,204)/U.S. Engrs.-.|.08’ below crest on Ape. 
Pearl—C. & A. bridge... ... 43.2|Apr. 9} 19.1 | 109,404]..do..._-.__- -28’ below crest on April 6. 
Beardstown—city bridge... 88.8|Mar. 31} 19.4 90,647|..do...--.... be below crest on April 4. 
Beardstown—city bridge- . - 88.8|Mar. 29} 18.5 88,924). cue ee ee 5’ below crest on April 4. 
Havana—city bridge-.-__-- 119.9;Apr. 1} 19.9 | 80,302 cin tee 7 “\Grest on April 1, 42,000 ec. 
f.s. estimated over road. 
Havana—city bridge... ..-- 119.9|Mar. 2} 19.7 | 76, 071|..do.-.--___- -2’ below crest, 9,000 ec. f. 
s. estimated over road- 

Havana—city bridge..-_.--. 119.9)Mar. 28; 19.4 | 74,314|..do.-..-.._- -5’ below crest. 
Havana—city bridge... __.. 119.9|Mar. 26} 18.1] 75,970}U.S. Engrs__}1.8’ below crest. 
Havana—city bridge... .__. 119.9|Mar. 25} 17.6 | 74, 268}_.do.-.....-- 2.3’ below crest. 
Peoria—P. & P. U. bridge} 160.7|Mar. 28) 21.83) 58,370)U.S.G.S __.|Crest on March 28. 
Peoria—P. & P. U. bridge} 160.7|)Mar. 31) 21.48} 44,808)..do....-__-- -35’ below crest. 
Peoria—P. & P. U. bridge} 160.7|Apr. 2) 21.17| 41,934|..do......_.- -66’ below crest. 
Peoria—P. & P. U. bridge} 160.7|Apr. 7} 20.12) 51,558/..do....._-_.. 1.71’ below crest. 
Peoria—P. & P. U. bridge} 160.7)Apr. 9) 19.66} 52,367|..do_....-...-- 2.17’ below crest. 
Peoria—P. & P. U. bridge) 160.7|Mar. 23) 19.3} 59,333|}U.S. Engrs-_./2.53’ below crest. 
Peoria—P. & P. U. bridge| 160.7|Mar. 22} 188 | 57,538)..do-..--.__- 3.03’ below crest. 
Ottawa—C. B. & Q. bridge} 239.6;Apr. 2|—117.3 54, 473}U. S. G.S .__/1.9’ below creston Mar. 27. 
Ottawa—C. B. & Q. bridge) 239.6|Mar. 30/—118.3 46, 56h e dps aes 3 2.9’ below crest on Mar. 27- 
Devine—E. J. & E. bridge.| 270.7|Mar. 26) —78.47| 57,097 U.S. G. S ___|Crest on March 26. 
Devine—E. J. & E. bridge.| 270.7|Mar. 27) —79.98} 50,920)..do-..--___. 1.51’ below crest. 
*Mouth of Jackson Creek.__ 278.4|Mar. 25) —74.1 | 20,078)U.S.G.S._- -1l' below crest on Mar. 26- 
*Mouth of Jackson Creek--. 278.4|Mar. 25} —74.6 | 17,943}..do..-....._- 6’ below crest on Mar. 26. 
*Mouth of Jackson Creek. -- 278.4|Mar. 25) —74.8 | 17,343|_.do.-._____! below crest on Mar. 26- 


* Flow of Des Plaines River near its mouth. 


Table No. 26 shows a summary of the flow measurements made by 
the U. S. Engineers and the U. S. Geological Survey, at and near the 
apex of the flood of 1904 at several places throughout the length of the 
river. It will be observed that all measurements were not made exactly 
at the apex of the flood, and although at most of the places, the measure- 
ments agree fairly well, stage of water considered, the measurements — 
of the U. S. Engineers generally give greater flows than those of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, and at Peoria, the difference is large when 
the stage of the river is considered at the times of the respective 
measurements. . 


CONCLUSIONS OF U. S. ENGINEERS. 


As a result of their measurements, the U. S. Board of Engineers 
reported the maximum flow rates of the 1904 flood as follows: 
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FIGURE 27. 
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Second-feet. 


Be CRE LA IMGEPDLVET -.cc. ence eb Se 6 wi eipaey s » Sanat at ee 22,000 
emmanon, Des Plaines Rivet.) ..... ee eee ee 22,000 
Meee. Lilinois, RIVET: . .. 24 eae es hse Peo! De 73,000 
ret WING ommemI MG aids coals alc oe) su ee we eo gw 85,000 
Meme LMAO MMeT cls ees es o.g cis eevee oe ee ico ee 90,000 
(SAARI Ss Eee) 2 A rr 100,000 
Bes vOwW MN UBMOIS WAVED se io pe cles ee ae ee we odd eee 115,000 
Ls TEL Saal Meu 8 peso] a0 SSRN et Ie SAP 0 117,000 


PEORIA RATING CURVE. 


As Peoria is one of the best measuring points on the river, and a 
long gage record is available here, it becomes of considerable impor- 
tance to determine the proper gage height and fiow relation as closely 
as the data will permit. 

Turning to Fig. 9 (the diagram of rating curves) it will be observed 
that six measurements have been made, resulting in flows between 50,000 
and 60,000 second-feet at gage heights between 19 and 23 feet, two by 
the U. 8S. Engineers, three by the U. S. Geological Survey, and one by 
Mr. Jacob A. Harmon. The one measurement at the flood apex made 
by the U. 8S. Geological Survey is not in accord with the five other 
measurements which were made at stages from 2 to 4 feet lower. 

As bearing upon this matter, Mr. J. W. Woermann, C. E., in his 
report to the United States Engineer Office, makes the following 
comment : 

“During the flood stage the work was concentrated between Peoria and 
the mouth for the reason that the U. S. Geological Survey had a party at 
work taking measurements on the upper part of the river. At Peoria and 
Havana, measurements were taken by both parties, and it is possible to 
compare their results. The results agree fairly well for ordinary stages, but 
at high water our curves give greater discharges than those of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. In my opinion, this is accounted for by the fact that the 
observers of the U. S. Geological Survey used small Price current meters 
with comparatively light weights, and we know from our own observations, 
that the meters were deflected out of a vertical position very materially. 
This, of course, resulted in the meters recording a lower velocity than actu- 
ally existed. It is believed, therefore, that the results obtained on this 


survey with a large Price current meter and a 60 pound weight are more 
reliable. 


“Tt should also be stated that our measurements were taken from a cable 
away from the disturbing influences of the bridge piers, whereas their meters 
were suspended directly from the bridges in taking observations.” 

It was thought that the above apparent difference might be ex- 
plainable by different conditions of river slope, and therefore, Fig. 27 
was prepared which shows the profile of the flood surface on various dates 
from March 23d to April 30th. 

‘The measurement of the U. 8. Engineers was made on March 23d, 
at which time the fall between the Lower Wagon Bridge and Pekin was 
3.25 feet. The measurement of the U. S. Geological Survey was made 
on March 28th, at which time the fall between these places was 3.6 feet. 
The gage height at Peoria was 2.8 feet higher on March 28th, and at 
Pekin 2.45 feet higher on March 28th than on March 23d. 

These figures indicate that the velocities on March 28th must have 
been equal to or slightly greater than those on March 23d, and that 
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therefore, the difference in the flow results cannot be accounted for on 
the score of changed river conditions. The flows undoubtedly were con- 
siderably greater on the 28th than on the 238d. 

There is a further reason for believing that the flow on March 28th 
-was considerably larger than would be indicated by the U. 8S. Geological 
Survey measurement. At another place in this report the flow co- 
efficients prevailing in the stream and in the river valley are discussed, 
and tables are shown of the values prevailing in the river prism and in 
the flooded valley, according to the best available information on this 
and other rivers. If a flow so small as that reported by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey occurred, the flow coefficients would be materially smaller 
than evidently obtained elsewhere on the river and upon other rivers. In 
fact, using reasonable values in the channel section proper under the 
cross-sections and slopes prevailing, the channel should have been capable 
of discharging somewhat more water than was measured, without con- 
sidering any flow at all as traveling by way of the flooded bottom lands. 

For all of these reasons, we are inclined to the belief that the max- 
imum flow rate at Peoria was about 80,000 second-feet at the flood apex, 
or slightly less than the estimate of the U. 8. Engineers. 

At other places further down the river, the agreement in measure- 
ments is fairly close. In the light of all the measurements made, we 
would place the prevailing flow rates at figures slightly under the esti- 
mates of the U. 8. Engineers for the middle reaches of the river. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO FLOOD RATES IN 1904. 


In order that we may have concrete figures for use hereafter, it 
seems necessary to determine the 1904 flows. It is our opinion that the 
figures of flow set down in Table No. 27 are most closely concordant 
with all the available information. The table also shows the drainage 
area tributary to each of the observation stations, and the flow rate in 
cubic feet per second per square mile. 


TABLE NO. 27—ESTIMATED MAXIMUM FLOW—FLOOD OF 1904. 


Illinois River. 
La Is 
| | 88 | 38 |e 
fom) + = mo 8a 
Sa] Sen) = ee 
Place. Date. | ao| ‘3 2&8 So Ula Remarks. 
Se el So Gs] 5 Og 
2S] ‘o8 | 83 | £3 [een 
ao | Se love fa (eee 
=) eo) ca} A a 
Grattoney ycscicne eee A\joyryn O40) [eeweperse | ae Ss 125, 000) 27,914} 4.48 
EY ge Ne MMT SL hice Apr. 6] 43.2] 19.4 | 115,000] 26,182) 4.40/U.S. Engrs. estimate, 117,000. 
Beardstowns 2.0. se ese Apr. 4} 88.8} 20.0] 105,000] 23,444) 4.47/U.S. Engrs. estimate, 115,000. 
RPAaVANa Sa ce Loe ne eee Apr. 1] 119.9 19.9 | 90,000) 17,454) 5.15/U.S. Hnegrs. estimate, 100, 000. 
Reoriagee ssa: oe. ieee Mar. 28] 162.3} 21.8 | 80,000] 13,479) 5.94)U.S. Engrs. estimate, 90,000. 
Mia 28 eer ae DA ak OJ Dates) os 2a ea cae 
tOttawa—C. B. & Q. . A : 
Bridge sesso. vag ge wee Mar. 27| 239. 8|]—113.35] 85,000} 10,229) 8.31|Estimate of U.S. Engineers. 
+Devine_E. JE ake } . 
Bridger.cey.. he eee Mar. 25| 270.7) —78.8 | 73,000) 6,538) 11.21|/Estimate of U. S. Engineers. 
*Channahon—near mth. : 
of Jackson Creek....... Mar. 26} 278.0) 14.1] 22,000 975| 22.5|HKstimate of U. S. Engineers. 


*Joliet—below Econ. Lt. f : 
& Power Co. Dam....|Mar. 23} 288.4; —5.5 | 22, 000 975) 22.5 |Estimate of U. S. Engineers. 


* NotEe.—These places on Des Plaines River above head of Illinois River. 
t Sanitary District gages. 
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FLOOD OF 1844. 


The flood of 1844 as before stated, reached greater heights than 
any previous flood at every place upon the river. In order that some 
idea might be formed as to the rate prevailing during this flood, some 
comparisons have been made relative to the comparative cross-sections, 
slopes and mean depth prevailing in 1844, and in 1904 under the meas- 
ured flood. , 

It has been demonstrated that in the flow of rivers, the average 
velocity and hence the delivery, will vary approximately as the cross- 
sectional area, the square root of the mean depth and the square root of 
‘the slope. This relation holds so long as the retarding effect of the sur- 
faces over which the water passes remains constant. 

It is not possible to determine simultaneously gage readings for the 
flood of 1844. The best that can be done is to reason from the high- 
water marks which are determined with fair accuracy at numerous places 
and to compare them with similar highwater marks in the measured 
flood of 1904. 

The high water marks of 1844 are fairly well determined at Peoria 
and at Pekin, points about ten miles apart. The figures bearing upon 
this point are as follows: 


Flood of Flood of 
1904. 1844. 
Average cross-sectional area, square feet...... 79,020 111,220 
2 251003) 0r 7M Reve) ee oe a 12.2 15.85 
BeatePeoria to Pekin—feet.....3.....+-..+- 3.6 1 ir 
emiare too, Of mean depth... ...2........: 3.50 3.98 
“2 LSE AC Cte | te 80 1.30 
eeionor Cross-sectiOns. 2). 0 se ee 1.40 
Ratio of depth, square roots...... HR ic, 1.14 
Pao or tallesquare roots. 2.7.2... . 2. ae 69 
Eemnetor ratios net relation.) ))..... 2.020% | 1.10 


These figures so far as they go, would indicate that the 1844 flood 
was about 10 per cent greater than the flood of 1904 in the vicinity of 
Peoria. 

A similar comparison between LaGrange and Pearl, a distance of 
33.2 miles, in which the fall was 2.3 feet in 1844, and 6.38 feet in 1904, 
indicates that at this place the flood rate of 1844 was about 32 per cent 
greater than in 1904. 

A comparison over a longer stretch of river, namely, from Beards- 
town to Grafton, upon the same basis, would indicate a quite materially 
higher ratio than the above, but it is believed that not much reliance 
can be placed on the extreme highwater slope indications so near to the 
Mississippi River, the heights at “Grafton being very largely governed by 
agencies outside of the Tlinois River. 

The above comparisons take no account of the influence of increased 
depth and velocity, upon the frictional resistance of the water in passage. 
These factors would tend to increase the apparent flows in 1844 by the 
amount of about 25 per cent. (Hffect of these factors on value of C in 
Kutter’s formula.) The comparison further takes no account of the 
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difference in skin friction that may have existed (as covered by the value 
of n in Kutter’s formula). This would tend to reduce the comparative 
flow rates in 1844, for much of the bottom land has been cleared of 
trees and brush, especially in the lower river in the year of 1904. Com- 
putations seem to show that about one-half the flood passed by way of 
the bottom lands in the lower part of the river in 1904, at which time 


httle had been done in the way of levee construction. This land was © 


probably a jungle in 1844, highly resistant-to passage of water. 
The river channel proper was probably in much the same condition 
in 1844 and 1904, and if we disregard the water passing over land, and 


consider the channel section of the river only, the hydraulic elements, 
would indicate an excess flow rate in 1844 of about 14 per cent in the 


reach between Peoria and Pekin, and in the reach from La Grange to 
Pearl, the channel flow rates would be indicated as approximately equal. 

The slopes between Pekin and Havana would seem to indicate higher 
flow rates in 1844 than any of the above, unless it can be shown that the 
land was wooded to a much greater extent in 1844, and upon this point 
we have no information. The land at the present time has perhaps the 
highest percentage of trees and brush of any reach on the river. Between 
Peoria and the Great Bend, the high flows are also indicated, but the 
flood marks are not so numerous or well authenticated. 

It is believed that there is good reason for the conclusion that in 
the lower river, say below Beardstown, the flow rate in 1844 at no time 
was materially greater than the rate observed in 1904. In the upper 
- river, the indication is less clear and the flood rates of 1844 probably 


exceeded those in 1904 by not less than 15 per cent, and possibly more. . 


FLOOD OF 1913. 


The flood of 1913 produced a maximum flow rate at Peoria about 10 
per cent less than the flood of 1904. In the lower river at Beardstown 
it reached a height within .7 of a foot of the 1844 flood, but it traversed 
a river differing greatly from that existing in 1904 and previously, par- 
ticularly between Beardstown and Grafton. The flow cross-section was 
greatly reduced on account of the levee construction. For reaches of 
considerable length, the water was confined between agricultural levees 
and the high bank on the western side of the river, closely approximating 
the channel conditions in the main stream here and elsewhere. 

We have elsewhere herein demonstrated the values for coefficients of 
flow generally prevailing in the channel sections of the Illinois River, 
and if these values are applied to the channel sections and slopes pre- 
vailing below Beardstown in the flood of 1913, it is indicated that the 
maximum flow rates during this flood were closely approximate to the 
measured rates in the flood of 1904. There is reason to believe that in 
1913 as in 1904, a large increment was furnished by the Sangamon 
River, and the rates thus produced were probably accentuated by exten- 
sive operations in channel straightening in the Sangamon River bottoms 


completed prior to 1913, that tended to reduce the natural storage in the - 


_ valley of the Sangamon River, and somewhat increased the rates of flow 
delivered to the Illinois at Beardstown. 
All these matters seem to indicate that the maximum flood rate in 


1913 was about 10 per cent less than the rate in 1904 in the vicinity of - 
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Peoria, and substantially equal to the 1904 end rates at Beardstown 
and below. 


THE PROBABLE FLOODS OF THE FUTURE. 


It becomes necessary, if we may design works that will safely stand 
the floods hereafter, to estimate as accurately as we can the flood rates 
that the future is lhkely to produce. In estimates of this kind we can 
do no more than to examine the past and to assume that what has 
occurred before may occur again, and referring particularly to the 
~ Illinois River, it will not be sufficient to base our conclusions on the 
experience of this river on which continuous records cover only about 
fifty years. Due weight must be given to the experience on other rivers 
having a longer record, for experience has shown that the peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances that produce a deluge and flood materially 
greater than the ordinary large flood, may occur on any stream at any 
time, and where records are sufficiently lengthy, it is shown that the 
intervals between such occurrences may be very great, in fact, so long as 
centuries, or, the great floods may follow one another closely. The 
experience in this regard upon some streams of long record is instructive. 


GREAT FLOODS. 


Upon the Mississippi, the greatest flood since the occupation of the 
valley occurred in 1844. The flood second in magnitude occurred in 
1785. There was an interval of fifty-nine years between thesé floods and 
in the seventy-one years since 1844, this flood has not been closely 
approached. 

The flood of 1883 on the Ohio River at Cincinnati was the greatest 
flood up to that time since the river has been known to the white man. 
The following year a slightly greater flood occurred which has not since 
been equaled. At Cairo on the same river, the record flood occurred in 
1883. It was slightly exceeded in 1912, and again exceeded in 1913. 

The late Mr. Emil Kuichling, C.E., quotes the official investigation 
into the floods of the river Seine at Paris, and states that in observations 
covering 400 years, the greatest flood occurred March 1, 1658. The 
flood second in magnitude occurred January 28,1910. This flood almost 
equaled the former great flood and was estimated at 83,500 second-feet 
on 16,860 square miles, a rate of about 5 second-feet per square mile, 
which is approximately equal to the flood of 1904 upon the Illinois 
River. The flood third in magnitude occurred December 26, 1740; it 
was slightly smaller than the flood last above mentioned. 

Mr. Kuichling also quotes the experience on the River Danube at 
Vienna, on which the highest water from well attested flood marks 
occurred in the year 1501. The flood was roughly estimated at 503,200 
second-feet on 39,200 square miles, a flood rate of about 13 second-feet 
per square mile. Numerous floods have since occurred upon this river, 
but none larger than 307,800 second-feet. This is over 25 per cent less 


_ than the discharge in the great flood of 1501. 


The above citations emphasizes the value of long records and the 
chance for serious error in the drawing of conclusions from a short 
record. 
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FLOOD RATES ON OTHER STREAMS. 


As throwing light upon what may occur in the valley of the Illinois 
River, we have collected such data as we could secure relative to the 
maximum flood flow rates that have been observed on the streams in 
and adjacent to the State of Illinois. We show this data in table No. 28. 
These streams are all much smaller than the Illinois River, and as 
would be expected, show flood rates per unit of drainage area consider- 
ably higher than the rates on the Illinois River. The streams listed 
include Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, and the flow rates vary from 
7 to 34 second-feet per square mile. 


TABLE NO: 28-MAXIMUM FLOOD FLOWS ON STREAMS IN AND ADJACENT TO 


ILLINOIS. 
~ C3 . Des 
2 3 | | Sr 
S 52 isis 
oD (=) o_! 5 
River. Eee hme ae & Date. SE [Sg i Authority. 
5 ws legs : 
ms} So) Siem 
im — “A a AG 
A ee 
Des Plaines River. ./Riverside, Ill........ 633 | June 1892} 18,300) 21.0 |T. T. Johnston. 
Grand River....... Grand Rapids, Mich.| 4,900|Mar. 27,1904) 39,400) 8.04/W.S. No. 147. 
Kaskaskia......... New Athens, its 5, 200|May 1908| 54,440] 10,.45)U.S.G.S.andI.1I.C 
Kaskaskia......... Carlyle, Tl: sees 2, 705|May 1908) 19,946} 7.37)/U.S.G.S.and1I.f£.C 
Kaskaskia........- Shelbyville, Ill....... 1, 040)/May 1908] 10,580; 10.18}U.S.G.S. and I. I. C 
Kaskaskia......... pArcola, Ml: 25. aces 390|May 1908; 3,868! 9.92/U.S.G.S.andI.I.C. 
Wabash River..... |Logans ort, Ind......| 3,163|Mar. 27, 1904] 56, 880 17.98/+ W. S. Nos. 147 and 128. 
White River....... Shoals; ind: sees ee 4,900;)Mar. 29,1904) 79,950] 16.33/7W.S. Nos. 147 and 128. 
Wisconsin......... Kilbourn, Wis.....-.- CF 00.0) ie Se CET Set 10.0 |D. W. Mead. 
Grand River....... Lansing, Mich......- 1,230)/March 1904) 25,000) 20.3 | W.S. No. 129 
FELT OM Reyeeeia te) econ pie cine «cnc oe een 757\July 7,1902} 5,510} 7.3 |L. E. Cooley. 
IBIaCRee a ieecuetees Neillsville, Wis...... Giplmemee o-oo 23, 060} 34.1 |U.S.G.S. 
Lake Geneva....... Lake Geneva, Ill..... iG} 4 22 290) 15.0 
Calumetsen.-.2 ee Riverdale. ......2se8 693|Mar. 7, 1908] 11,000) 15.8 |L. K. Sherman 
FLOOD RATES DUR- 
ING GREAT FLOOD 
OF 1913, IN OHIO. 
Ottawa River._..... Lama, Ohio. .-..5-2.2 140)Mar. 13,1913; 12,000) 86 |W. J. Sherman. 
Muskingum River..|Marietta, Ohio....... 7,850|Mar. 13,1913} 250,000} 32 |W.J. Sherman ~ 
Ohio River........|.. GO 3 5 Sea 34,700)Mar. 18, 1913] 555,200} 16 |W. J. Sherman. | 
Sciotomeeree). 42 Columbus, Ohio...... 1,032|Mar. 25,1913} 80,000) 77 |Alvord & Burdick. 
Olentangiy-2 222. .-- Columbus, Ohio...... 520|Mar. 25,1913} 60,000}/115 |Alvord & Burdick. 
Lower Scioto....... Columbus, Ohio......| 1,570/Mar. 25, 1913} 140,000) 89 Alvord & Burdick. 
Wabash..........- Lafayette, Ind....... 7,300|Mar. 13,1913] 136,000} 18.6 |Rough Est., Sackett. 
| 


* Estimated that without the storage of the bottom lands, i.e. with the bottoms protected by levees, 
the unit rate would have been 25 second-feet per square mile. Report of J. A. Harman, Kaskaskia River 
Improvement. 

{+ Largest flood since 1885 and probably longer. 


The same table also shows the flood rates resulting from the greatest 
rainstorm of record that occurred in Ohio in March, 1913, accomplishing 
the great devastation at Dayton, Columbus and other Ohio cities. It 
will be observed that the Ohio River at Marietta, with a drainage area 
slightly larger than the Illinois, produced a fiood rate of 16 second- 
feet per square mile, nearly three times the maximum recorded rate on 
the Illinois. It must be remembered however, that the tributary water- 
shed in the western Pennsylvania mountains is a water producer differ- 
ing greatly from the Illinois prairies. It will be observed that the flow 
rates on the smaller streams range from 32 to 115 second-feet per 
square mile. | 

Fig. 28 shows in diagrammatic form, a composite representation of 
the data shown upon Table No. 28 also the maximum flow rates upon 
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a large number of other American streams lying east of the Mississippi, 
and for purposes of comparison, the greatest recorded flood rates on the 
Illinois River are shown. It is the purpose of this diagram to illustrate 
the wide variation in maximum flow rates of the streams of the eastern 
United States, and to further illustrate the effect of the size of the water- 
shed contributing to the stream flow. 

The diagram is platted with drainage area in square miles laid off 
horizontally, and maximum flood flows in cubic feet per second per 
square mile, vertically. Hach spot represents an observation on some 
stream, and is platted opposite to the size of its drainage area and its 
flow rate. : 

Mr. Emil Kuichling in connection with his report on the New York 
State Barge Canal, platted similar data for some of these streams and 
others, and drew curves of relation which are reproduced on Fig. 28 
marked “K-2” and “K-1” on the diagram, indicating the flood rates 
upon drainage areas of various sizes likely to occur rarely, and occasion- 
ally, respectively. The Murphy formula for streams of the northeastern 
United States is also represented by the curve line marked “M.” ‘The 
Kuichling formula was intended to apply to drainage areas not larger 
than 5,000 square miles, and the Murphy formula to areas up to 10,000 
square miles. Curves “M” and “K-1” have, however, been extended to 
cover the total drainage area of the Illinois River for comparative 
purposes, and seem to fit conditions fairly well. 

It will be observed that 1913 floods on the Ohio streams equaled, or, 
in one case, materially exceeded the curve of rare floods. It will further 
be seen that the Illinois River has the lowest flood rates of any of the 
great rivers recorded, and in its upper reaches where the drainage area 
is small, it is well below the average of streams having a like drainage 
area. 


ARTIFICIAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING FLOOD RATES. 


At the outset it will perhaps be desirable to mention some of the 
artificial causes that tend to affect flood flows, particularly as these 
causes have been much discussed of late, and the operation of these 
causes hereafter might obviously have a tendency to affect conclusions 
made at this time. ‘ 

The drainage of low land has affected flood flows in two ways. By 
draining the swamps which naturally were more or less covered with 
standing water, these natural flood water storage reservoirs have been 
destroyed. ‘This would have a tendency to increase flood rates particu- 
larly on the adjacent streams. Upon the other hand, the reclamation 
of swamp land has permitted the soil to act as a receptacle for storage 
that was not available when the land was flooded with water. This tends 
to counteract the direct effect of the drainage. The tiling of rolling 
farm land, an extensive practice in Illinois, has probably had very little 
effect on floods one way or the other; if anything, the tendency is to 
reduce the effects of the flood delivered to the streams. 

The question of deforestation recently much discussed, is of small 
concern on the watershed of the Illinois. The majority of the acreage 
has always been prairie land. 
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The reclamation of bottom lands on the tributaries of the Illinois, 
is a more important effect. Considerable work has already been done 
on the Sangamon in the way of straightening the channel for the pur- 
pose of decreasing the frequency of overflow, and in case of flooding, 
removing the water from the bottom lands more quickly. This practice 
tends to rob the bottom lands of their ability to store flood waters; to 
increase the delivery rate of the tributaries, and hence if the practice is 
extensively pursued, to materially increase the rate at which flood water 
is delivered in the valley of the Illinois River. As the Illinois River 
is a great stream, and most of the tributaries are comparatively small, 
the dangers arising from this work will depend upon the extent to wnich 
such reclamation works are built. There are a number of tributaries of 
the Llnois on which works of this kind are suggested, but the matter 
has not been sufficiently investigated as yet to form an intelligent opinion 
as to how extensive these works will ultimately be, and of the effect 
they may produce upon the flood deliveries of, the Illinois River. 

So far as the artificial drainage of swamp land is concerned, it is 
not probable that future operations will be of sufficient moment to 
materially change the rates that have prevailed in the last twenty years. 


NATURAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING FLOOD RATES. 


It must not be presumed that conditions are likely to occur that 
will produce flood rates upon the Illinois River equal to those of the 
recent Ohio floods. There is no doubt that although the rainstorm pro- 
ducing those floods may occur again, although such a storm never before 
visited the eastern United States, and may center on the Illinois River 
watershed, even so, the watershed of this stream could not produce the 
rates that occurred in Ohio, for the watershed is too large, the stream 
valleys too wide, and the gradients are too flat. Hven so, very much 
larger floods might be produced, for only the edge of the March, 1913, 
storm. covered the watershed of the Illinois River, and a great flood was 
produced below Peoria. Had this storm been centered on the Illinois 
River, there is little doubt but that a record flood would have resulted. 

Upon the great rivers such as the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri, — 
the melting snows have an important effect upon the flood rates, and 
the greatest floods have resulted through a warm rain on snow, supple- 
mented by torrential rains in the lower reaches of the watersheds 
affected. The snow conditions on the Ohio and Mississippi are particu- 
larly important by reason of the great depth that sometimes covers the 
ground in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 3 

The snowfall is of less importance on the smaller streams, on which 
the greatest floods usually result from torrential rains, although some- 
times supplemented by snow lying on the ground. These smaller drain- 
age areas come within the compass of a much more concentrated rainfall 
than is possible on the watersheds of the great rivers, on which rain- 
storm floods are usually produced by a number of storms each covering 
only a part of the watershed, or the series of recurring storms in a 
measure following the flood waters down through the drainage area. 

The condition of the ground surface has very much to do with the 
maximum runoff rates, thus, a ground that is already saturated with 
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a moderate rainfall, is in a condition to deliver a succeeding torrential 
rain almost entire to the water courses, and more important and of more 
frequent occurrence, the frozen oround of late winter and early spring 
produces a similar result. Thus, we almost always have our floods in 
this latitude in February, March or April. This is true upon the Llhnois, 
except in the lower part of the river where the flood is influenced by 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers which may deliver their flood waters 
as late as May or June. 

Thus, in so far as rainfall and ground surface conditions are con- 
cerned, the streams of the central and northeastern United States are 
much alike, and the principal differences in unit runoff must be looked 
for in topography. A double effect is here produced, for the flat 
gradients not only tend’to low delivery rates, but also tend to store the 
flood waters. thus making delivery to the streams over a longer period 
and at smaller rates. 

The effects of topography are much too complicated to give us 
directly valuable information as to probable flood rates, or even to 
make definite comparisons between watersheds. An effort has been made 
however, to accomplish this purpose in another way, namely, by ascer- 
taining the average flood flows of our various streams and comparing the 
great floods on the streams, each as a ratio of the average flood on the 
same stream. 


COMPARISON BY RATIOS. 


This method of comparing flood flow rates was first suggested in a 
paper by Weston HE. Fuller, read before the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, October 15, 1913. Mr. Fuller has done a great service to 
the hydraulics of rivers in this suggestion, and in assembling the flood 
flow data on all our American streams, in such form that intelligent 
comparison thereof can be made. 

Table No. 29 has been prepared largely from his data, but with a 
few additions, including all the rivers of the United States on which 
flow records are available, covering ten years or more. 


TABLE NO. 29—MAXIMUM (24-HOUR) FLOOD RATES—ALL STREAMS OF UNITED 
STATES HAVING RECORD OF TEN YEARS OR MORE. 


(Compiled from paper on Flood Flows by Weston E. Fuller, M. Am. Soc. C. E.) 


4 Maxi- 
Average é mum : 
Drainage| Length} yearly Maxl | flood Ratio. 
area— of flood mum. per | of maxt- 
Stream. Place measured. square | record | flow— | flood— | square | Mum to 
miles. |—years.| second- | SeCond- | mile— | average 
feet. feet. | second-| flood. 
feet. 
NEW ENGLAND 
STREAMS. 
Connecticut River. .... Hartiotae st. {2G.5~. 10, 234 104 | 118,400 | 205, 000 20.0 1.81 
MIGMIMACE te ao... <5 Lawrences ....-3.52. 4, 638 56 43, 400 82, 150 17.7 1.90 
Androscoggin......... Rumford Falls... .. 2, 090 40 24, 900 55, 500 26. 6 2. 23 
Connecticut. 2.555... Holyoke@z-2e.22-4- 8, 144 26 73, 000 115, 000 14.2 1.58 
Pemigewasset........- Plymous so. < pose. 615 24 16, 800 30, 640 49.7 1.82 
Cobbossecontec. ......- Gardiner, sane ot. se. 240 21 1, 850 3, 275 13.6 Dew 
Kennebec............. Waterville.....__.. 4, 270 18 | 59,600} 151,000] 35.4 2.53 
G3, 5 ein i Raa Holyoke. ssc Suc: 13 14 434 788 60.6 1. 82 
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TABLE NO. 29—Continued. 


Stream. Place measured. 
Penobscot (West)..... Millinockett....._.. 
Penobscot. 2 seeeeee West Enfield...... 
Kennebecaceoee s2eer.- Dae horksseeseenae 


Connecticut........... Orford: 272s 


Ehuidsonese Aina Mechanicsville. .... 
EL UG SOM ONS Ft. Edward......- 
Mohawke 00 2-0 025)... Dunsbach Ferry... 


East Canada Creek....|Dolgeville.......... 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


STREAMS 
IPassaienies 2 ata ee Dundee Dam...... 
Neshaminy Creek..... Low Forks. ...:.... 
Perkiomenwcs--- sos. Frederick...._....- 
Tohickon Creek.......|Point pleasant..... 
Susquehanna......... Harrisburg.) 2am 
Susquehanna (West). .|Williamsport....... 
Potomac. ee Port of Rocks...... 
MonocaGy 2-05-25 2505" Bredenick? 2.222298 
Delaware. ..0.¢ 222.0... Riegelsville........ 
Sehiuiyalke lose Philadelphia....... 
Shenandoah........... Malivalle ses see 
Susquehanna. ......... Wilkes-Barre. ..._.. 
Susquehanna......... Danivillesee=se as 
Patapscoveona eee Woodstock......... 
Chenangorng2: 2.5 at Binghamton....... 
Juanitanetee wees Seas ING WiPOLtE = see e eee 
Susquehanna......... Binghamton....... 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
STREAMS 

Savannahs... soe eee AUISUStA S22 eee ee 
Ocmulgee.-._. 2 Macon 5.2). sree shee 
Black Warrior....--... Tuscaloosa......... 
VAIMOSE ele Le Buchananzeseeeeee 
Cape Heart. {oe Fayetteville......_. 
Yadkin 83a Salisbury.........- 
Chattahoochee........ West Point.......- 
Coosaetew es cee Riverside. ........- 
Broad of Georgia......|Carlton, Ga........ 
Oconee: 12s eee Dino line eee 
JameseeeaL.t.. came Cartersville. ....... 
Coosawatte............ Carters, Ga. csc..se 
Mlabamajcs. 0) eee Selmaneen oe. 
BiGowalhneaeea sees Canton, Gaeysaacee 
Broad of Carolina...... Alston Ss. ©. sues 
Oostanaula............ IResaca,, Gals. .2-.. 
James, Nek Glasgow, Va-....... 
Dugalloore:...5shee ue Madison, 8S. C...... 
Pint et he EE Woodbury, Ga..... 
Tallapoosa.......-...- Sturdevant, Ala.... 
Tombigbee............ Columbus, Miss.... 

OHIO RIVER BASIN. 
Ohio 2 ee Wheeling.......... 
Tennessee so 4. ie Chattanooga. -...-.. 
+ Miami 2 ee Dany bom 220i ey 
Clarion: 364°... eee @lainoni Pal oce sae 
Upper SCIOLOL- eee ane Near Columbus.... 
Olentangyee <a Columbus! .- 2.232 
Lower Scioto..........].. GO Feist oncle [one 
Little Tennessee....... Judson, N. C....... 
INGW ee eeb ie eco Meee Radford, Va....... 
Greenbrier............ Alderson, W. Va... 
Tuckaseegee........-. BLYSOMea ease cece 

TWasses ts 4 2. Reus Mianpiayey NGOs 022 
French Broad........-. Asheville, N. C..... 
Lennessees ssa ee ele Knoxvallesi. i... 
ELI Wasse. 430 SEU ce ee Reliance. ...0.....- 


Drainage | Length 
area— 
square 
miles. 


record 
—years. 


Average 
yearly 
flood 
flow— 
second- 
feet. 


14, 000 
60, 630 
13, 720 
31, 700 


44, 500 
32, 900 
50, 500 

5, 950 


10, 600 
4, 620 
5, 020 
4, 820 

276, 000 
104, 300 
114, 000 

14, 800 

99, 000 

30, 400 

44, 800 

123, 800 
143, 250 
6, 890 

25, 970 

63, 500 

39, 100 


114, 300 
32, 550 
101, 000 
40, 846 
52, 800 
62, 192 
48, 483 
57, 562 
20, 428 
29, 013 
61, 658 
12, 500 
114, 028 
13, 440 
76, 400 
23, 661 
16, 600 
15,301 
10, 434 
36, 247 
34, 476 


294, 000 
231, 000 
50, 000 
23, 280 
19, 300 
14, 500 
33, 800 
25, 800 
64, 200 
36, 900 
22, 500 
12, 300 
16, 400 
92, 891 
28, 550 


309, 930 
50, 860 
141, 000 
62, 000 
90, 650 
130, 000 
88, 630 
75, 800 
47, 200 
37, 000 
84, 800 
17, 700 
146, 000 
19, 000 
131, 000 
39, 200 
37, 250 


21, 860° 


30, 250 
59, 100 
50, 420 


480, 000 
409, 520 
246, 000 
39, 300 
68, 000 
51, 000 
119, 000 
57, 140 
137, 760 
62, 450 
38, 550 
22, 360 
30, 720 
157, 410 
55, 200 


bo 00 Or > C9 
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Ratio 
of maxi- 
mum to 
average 

flood. 
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TABLE NO. 29—Continued. 


Maxi- 
Average : mum ‘ 
Drainage| Length| yearly Maxi- flood Ratio. 
area— of flood sa per | of maxt- 
Stream. - Place measured. square | record} flow— flood— square | Mum to 
miles. |—years.| second- | S¢Cond- | mile— | average 
feet. feet. | second-| flood. 
feet. 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
BASIN. 
MEOMOSCG. 42.5 Vow Rochester, N. Y . 2,365 128 22, 100 50, 000 21.0 2. 26 
ISONeSEO: 2 oo Ge ace eee | ee Ome cei eee 2, 365 12 22, 400 36, 500 15. 4 1. 63 
eres." -)4': Gaerne. ace Moose River, N. Y- 346 11 5, 780 6, 760 19.6 IAL 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER BASIN. 
Mississippi...........- St. Paul, Minn..... 35, 700 19 42, 223 80, 800 2.3 LOE 
LAID) Pine River Reser- 
voir, Minn....... 452 16 1, 051 1, 586 3.5 1.51 
MISSISSIPPI. - 22.5525. Above Sandy 
River, Minn..... 4,510 15 6, 250 9, 572 21 1.53 
Chippewa-...-..-...-: Chippewa Falls, 
WAS ue cee eee ass 5, 300 11 36, 454 64, 400 12.1 Teed 
MISSOURI RIVER BASIN. ; 
LOS TSS Sh Lecompton, Kans. .| 58, 550 60 81,000 | 221, 000 3.8 2.72 
LSAT a ee eee Lawrence, Kans ...| 58, 550 15 59,300 | 221, 000 3.8 3. 72 
West Gallatin. .......- Salesville, Mont.... 860 15 5, 800 10, 750 12.5 1. 86 
eos der Columbus, Neb...-| 56,900 14 25, 000 51, 100 of 2. 05 
IMadIsOne= 25.65... Red Bluff, Mont...| 2, 085 13 6, 500 10, 275 4.9 1.58 
DYNES ot os Oe Havre , Mont ras ane 7, 300 13 3, 919 9, 600 1.3 2. 46 
North Platte, Neb..... North Platte, Neb -| 28, 500 13 17, 640 25, 500 9 1.44 
Cachela Poudre........ Fort Collins, Colo... 1, 060 12 3, 133 5, 611 5.3 1.79 
LOUD A Columbus, Neb....| 13,500 12 14,940 27, 000 2.0 1. 81 
emoneck:.. 6... Forkscreek, Colo... 345 12 1, 291 2, 260 6.5 1.75 
South Platte (S. Fork);Denver, Colot 3, 840 11 1,900 5, 570 a) 2: 94 
seepuplican........... J unction, Kans ....] 25, 840 11 20, 650 47, 520 1.8 2.31 
SUG Manhattan, Kans..| 9,490 11 27, 500 68, 770 7.3 2. 50 
St. Vrains Creek....... Lyons, Cold See 209 10 982 1, 280 6.1 1.30 
LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
BASIN. 
PRUE RAS ASH e ee So. Canon City, Colo..| 3,060 Bi 3, 757 6, 690 2.2 1.78 
2 OSE Puebio, Colo....... 4,600 19 5, 430 11, 060 2.4 2. 04 
WESTERN GULF OF 
: MEXICO. 
inigiGrande...-......- Del Norte, Colo....| 1,400 17 4,350 7, 670 5.5 1.76 
MACS cee ie oe Waco, Tex.) it: 30, 800 11 55,000 | 132, 000 4.3 2.40 
Calonados--s)..)..-5..- Austin, Tex....... 37, 000 10 43, 000 72, 600 2. 0 1. 69 
GREAT BASIN. 
WS Caemrrre ey ee 2 SL Collingston, Utah. .| 6, 000 21 6, 550 11, 600 1.9 ils 
LL ae Preston, Idaho..... 4, 500 20 4, 580 8, 500 1.9 1. 86 
PPBOMON oo. 8.2 - 4... 2 Provo, Utabeeoee: 640 18 2, 130 4, 150 6.5 1.95 
Hmmbold6..2 22-22... Golconda. Nev..... 10, 800 15 1, 400 3, 160 “3 2. 26 
EMmHOIGD. = 2... 2. Oreana, Nev:.2--=- 13, 800 14 1, 260 3, 047 ow 2. 42 
Humboldt (S. Fork) ..|Elko, Nev......... 1, 150 13 1, 120 1, 478 1.3 1.32 
LDQ as re Logan, Utah....... 218 12 1,390 2, 450 11.2 fae 
Mall Creek 2). bois: 2s. Salt Lake City, 
Witahe.... Sa sseeae lets 12 56 112 Ait) 2. 00 
Parley’s Creek........|.- Goris 5.2.5 eee 50.1 12 142 274 5.5 1. 93 
Carson (West Fork) ...|Woodward, Cal.. 70 12 900 1,570 22. 2 1.75 
Big Cottonwood......- Salt Lake City,| 
WE ea ae 48.5 11 460 835 17.3 1. 82 
OiwiOreek .. 2. =... .so.lex Ono Seoeade 24 35 19.2 11 82 164 8.6 2. 00 
lenin 4. 1h Opden./. 2. sie se. 360 11 1, 690 3, 257 9.1 1.93 
On <r Tahoe, Cal.s. 1... 519 10 774 1,340 2.6 1.74 
mruckee.. 2... 2.22. State Line, Colo.- 
OMe aie 955 10 5, 260 15, 300 16.1 2.91 
Loi Vista, Nev......--- 1, 520 10 4,930 8, 940 5.9 1.81 
WVOMRE ee aos: 2.1 ifs ces Oa italy 4 See 1, 600 10 4, 800 7, 980 5.0 1. 66 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COAST. 
MOOI 52 ees. 2 Lo. Bakersfield, Cal....| 2,345 20 4, 025 9, 505 4.1 2. 36 
Sacramento........... Jellys Ferry........ 9, 300 15 | 129,000} 254,000] 27.3 1.97 
PRUGIUINNG Sects s.. LaGrange, Cal..... 1, 500 15 18, 900 52, 000 34.7 2.75 
REOREE ES "5c een Meh Sanger, Cal......:. 1, 740 14 19, 000 43, 930 25. 2 | 2.31 
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TABLE NO. 29—Concluded. 


Maxi- 
Average . mum : 
Drainage| Length} yearly Maxi- | food Ratio. 
1 area— of flood ee per | of maxi- 
Stream. Place measured. square | record | flow— flood— | square | mum to 
miles. |—years.| second- | SeCond- | mile— | average 
feet. feet. | second-| flood. 
feet. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
COAST. 
Columbians. 2-2-osee= The Dalles, Ore... .|237, 000 31 | 754,100 }1,390, 000 5.9 1.85 
Willamette............ Albany, Ore.......| 4,860 19 | 115,500} 188, 000 38.7 1. 63 
Spokanerron Sorc n se. Spokane, Wash....| 4,000 18 23, 550 35, 200 8.8 | 1.50 
Wieiserermres teat aM Weiser, Idaho.....:} 1,670 12 9, 732 17, 940 10.7 1.85 
Umatiliagepe vee seo os Gibbon, Ore....... 303 10 3, 808 10, 000 28. 4 2. 63 
Cedar tee a le Ravensdale, Wash. 170 10 4,612 10, 800 63.5 2.34 


* Miami River rates are crest rates. 


Mr. Fuller has shown that regardless of size or character of water- 
shed, the ratio of the greatest flood to the average flood on each of our 
rivers, is much the same, viewed broadly and covering like periods of 
time. ‘That is to say, a comparison on the ratio basis seems to eliminate 
size of drainage area and character of watershed, two of the most 
troublesome factors in the problem, and apparently reduces the differ- 
ences to the chance combination of circumstances which may produce a 
great flood on a given watershed, and fail to occur upon another+in a 
like period. 

This method of comparison further permits, to some extent at least, 
a utilization of our relatively short American records to give us informa- 
tion that it might be expected a longer record might, upon the average, 
approximately substantiate. Thus, this method of comparison, apparently 
justifies the adding together of all the yearly records from all the rivers 
of the middle and eastern United States, setting down the yearly floods 
of each stream as ratios of the average of each stream, thus securing 
a composite record of great length as of one stream. The record thus 
produced by Mr. Fuller is some 1,672 years in length, and by arranging 
the ratios in the order of their magnitude, it was possible to draw 
valuable deductions on the theory of probability as to the flood ratio 
likely to occur upon any stream in a given period of years. With this 
ratio determined and the average flood of the given stream known, which 
can be approximately determined by a relatively small number of floods, 
a valuable deduction can be drawn as to the probable great flood and the 
likelihood of its occurrence in a given period. of years. 

A determination by this method is no more valuable, and probably 
not less valuable than the actuary tables of the life insurance companies. 
It cannot be expected to successfully predict the maximum flood upon 
any river in a given period of years any more than the actuary tables can 
show the life of a particular individual, but, in the long run in the 
indefinite future upon any stream, the conclusion based on the ratio 
method of comparison will probably fit the occurrences, and the least 
that may be said is that there is apparently no better means of determ- 
ining the likely future occurrences. 
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LENGTH OF PERIOD AND PROBABLE RATIO. 


If the procedure outlined above is granted, it is practicable to 
deduce mathematically the size of the ratio likely to occur in a given 
period of years. The following table is quoted from Mr. Fuller’s paper, 
and shows the ratios that are likely to occur in the several yearly periods 
named. 


TABLE NO. 30—RELATION BETWEEN FLOOD TO BE EXPECTED IN A SERIES OF 
YEARS AND THE AVERAGE YEARLY FLOOD. 


(From aper on Flood Flows by Weston E. Fuller, American Society of Civil Engineers, October 15, 
Be 1913.) 


Ratio of largest ; Ratio of largest 
i flood to : flood to 
Time in years. average yearly flood. Time in years. average yearly flood. 
IPRERRR AMR ey ay ec ec ans he eS ie 1. 00 SOL ce eee nr toe oo 2.36 
ea ay Hes ee EY ns US Ee ak Lis Steyetdienn 1. 56 100. 2 5 ee ee as ee cise 2.60 
CO). 2 hy Ee SR i a age 1. 80 BE ee Ee ee ae Ae ae 3. 16 
2 oo eae ie ee te ee ee QED 1: O00 2c Ne aR eS ree Fei Skt 2s oh. 3. 40 


Thus, in one year there is an even chance that the average flood will 
be equaled, in ten years the chances are even that a flood of 1.8 times 
the average will be equaled, and that in 1,000 years the chances are even 
that a flood will occur 3.4 times the average flood. In a way therefore, | 
this procedure tends to fix a more or less definite maximum to provide 
for which, designs may be made, or, if the property to be protected is 
sufficiently valuable, or if many lives are to be protected as in the flood 
protection of a great city, the factor of safety can be provided and the 
works may be made adequate to provide against the greatest future con- 
tingency probable, with as lberal an allowance for error or the eccen- 
tricity of chance, as cost may permit or the value of the protection may 
warrant. : 


FLOOD RATIOS AT PEORIA. 


It is practicable by the use of the rating curve at Peoria previously 
mentioned, to determine roughly, floods of past years. It will be instruc- 
tive to compare these flood rates and determine their relation to the 
average flood at this place. A nearly continuous record is available at 
Peoria since 1867, a period of forty-eight years. Table No. 31 shows 
the five greatest floods within this period ; the ratio of each to the average 
flood and the probable frequency of occurrence based on the forty-eight 
year record. 


TABLE NO. 31I—COMPARISON OF FLOOD RATIOS AT PEORIA. 
Length of record—48 years. Average flood—40,800 second-feet. 


_ Flood Ratio | Comparative 
Year. in second-|to average), expectancy 
feet. flood. —years. 

Ld dab SG ga SECs a Ee te WE 0 BRR em Be 8 af 97 gL 80, 000 48 
LD US 257 Lee GEE EOE BG Ob cds ase ala ana ce Al A CI na 73, 000 Vets 24 
HVS 2 Cis SRR RSE 20 20 ee OR 72, 000 1.76 16 
Loy ec. toe ee eee ee 1 S004 20 SE Ee Boks tee Bile 68, 000 1. 66 12 
NY og 2 2 Ee nae, eS AERC ed 64, 000 1.56 10 


On the basis of the record at Peoria, we might therefore, expect a 
flood equal to that of 1904 once in forty-eight years, a flood equal to 
that in 1913 twice in forty-eight years, or once in twenty-four years, a 
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flood equal to that in 1908, three times in forty-eight years or once in 
sixteen years, that is to say, based on the record that exists, the chances 
would be even that the floods as stated would occur in the lengths of 
_time mentioned. As to whether this record is sufficiently long to warrant 
conclusions as to frequency.and magnitude is open to question. 


FULLER FORMULA APPLIED TO RATIOS. 


An examination of the above Illinois River data, and the large 
amount of flood data shown upon Table No. 29 would incline one to the 
belief that the broad experience on many rivers over long periods is of 
greater significance than the short period of record upon the Illinois. 
There seems to be no better means of applying this broad experience 
than the formula suggested by Mr. Fuller, which is in no sense theoreti- 
eal, but is the concrete epitome of the most lengthy experience which it 
is possible to apply to the matter. Expressed mathematically, this 
formula is as follows: 7 

ie 0.8 log. 
in which 

T = time in years, R= the ratio of the greatest flood rate likely 
to be expected within the time T to the average annual maximum flood 
of the stream. 

Mr. Fuller has further summarized the large amount of data shown 
in Table No. 29 for the purpose of disclosing the average effect of the 
size of the drainage area upon flood rates, and demonstrates that the 
flood flows vary more nearly to the .8 power of the drainage area than 
any other single function of watershed size. Various other hydraulicians 
have placed this ratio as low as the .6 power, but there is probably no con- 
clusion in this regard that is based upon so large an amount of data as 
that of Mr. Fuller. An examination of the average floods, as indicated 
by the rating curves at Peoria, Beardstown and Pearl varying from 
13,000 to 26,000 square miles watershed area, indicates that this relation 
holds very nearly true for the Illinois River, Peoria and Pearl being in 
substantially exact agreement, and Beardstown varying from this rule 
not more than 10 per cent. 

Table No. 32 is prepared from the Fuller formula, and indicates 
the flood rates most likely to occur once at the place named within the 
yearly periods stated. 


TABLE NO. 32—FLOOD EXPECTATION IN VARIOUS PERIODS ON ILLINOIS RIVER. 


Maximum flood rate expectation—second-feet— 
Average once in— 


Drainage} annual | Coeffi- 

Place. area— flood cient C 
Square | Q(are)— |_ Q(ave.) _ years | 30 years | 50 years | 100 years |1000 years 
miles second- A <8 |1 + .8 log}1+.8log/1 + .8log|1+ .8log | 1+ .8log 
feet. T=1.96. | T=2.18. | T=2.36. | T=2.60. | T=3.40. 
Peoria ea ee 13, 479 40, 250 20 79, 000 87, 750 95, 200 104, 800 136, 900 
Beardstown...... 23, 444 62, 500 18 122, 000 136, 500 148, 000 162, 500 213, 000 
Carlene kel 26, 182 68, 460 20 134,000 | 149, 200 161, 500 177, 900 232, 900 
Mouth of river . 27, O14 eee A 20 141, 000 157, 000 187, 200 245, 000 


T=Time in years. 
Q=Rate of flow in second-feet. 


A=Drainage area in sq. miles. 


Q(ave.)=CA°®. 


170, 000 | 


C=Coefficient of run-off. 
Q(max)=CA°8 (1+ .8log T). 
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A comparison of these figures with those hereinbefore given, as 
indicated by the flood of 1904, indicate that the 1904 flood is one that 
should reasonably be expected about once in sixteen years, that a flood of 
about 95,200 second-feet may be expected at Peoria once in fifty years, 
a flood of about 104,800 second-feet once in one hundred years, and a 
flood of 137,000 second-feet once in one thousand years, with correspond- 
ing flood rates at Beardstown and Pearl as noted in the table. 

If it is assumed that the flood of 1844 was about one-third larger 
than the 1904 fiood at Peoria, or say, 110,000 second-feet, then this flood 
would have been the normal maximum flood in a 140-year period accord- 
ing to the Fuller formula. The flood actually occurred seventy-one 
years ago. | 

To some, the above reasoning may seem to involve too many assump- 
tions to reach conclusions of merit. It is quite likely that time will 
come when the science of meteorology reaches a sufficient perfection (and 
that will be when it has a record behind it sufficiently long) to permit 
- conclusions as to the size, shape and intensity of great rainstorms in the 
different localities of the eastern United States. At such time the above 
line of reasoning may be modified in that it may be practicable to narrow 
or widen the chances in certain localities, but at the present time there 
seems to be as good a chance for the great Ohio storm in 1913 to cen- 
tralize on the Illnois River as to cover a great oblong as it did, spanning 
Indiana and Ohio, with the fringes of the storm in Illinois and Indiana. 
Until such matters are better understood, conservatism must assume that 
these great storms may happen anywhere in the general region of their 
occurrence. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO FLOOD RATES. 


_ It will serve our present purposes to apply to the recently leveed 
Illinois valley the greatest flood that has left an authentic record of 
rate, namely the flood of 1904, and also to show the effect on water levels 
that would be occasioned by a flood about 35 per cent greater. Viewing 
the experience broadly of all the rivers in the country, these floods would 
approximately correspond to the record floods of sixteen years and fifty 
years respectively. 

In the application of remedies for the conditions as they may be 
disclosed, it will be pertinent to consider the results that might be pro- 
duced by even larger floods, and the data hereinbefore given will furnish 
a background for the ultimate probabilities of the future. 


PART VII. 


FUTURE FLOOD HEIGHTS AND THE EFFECT ON 
AGRICULTURAL LEVEES. 


Having determined approximately the magnitude of the recent 
floods on the Illinois River, and the most probable flow rates to be 
expected hereafter, it now becomes possible to apply these floods to the 
modified river valley as existing today through the construction of 
levees, and as it will probably exist a few years hence when the levee 
districts now proposed are completed. 


COMPUTED PROFILES. 


Formulas and coefficients governing steady flow in uniform chan- 
nels are well understood among engineers, and fairly definite values 
governing the ordinary conditions are in general use. 

In a river, however, the conditions differ quite materially from the 
artificial channel under the usually assumed conditions of uniform flow, 
and while the flow formulas usually applied to the artificial conditions, 
are used, it is important to check the values in so far as this is possible 
by comparison with actual occurrences upon the stream under considera- 
tion so far as these occurrences can be determined and weighed. 


CHEZY FORMULA. » 


The formula used in the following computations is the one perhaps 
most widely used by engineers in estimates of the flow of water in 
channels. The formula is as follows: 

V =207/ rs 
in which V is the average velocity of the water in a given cross-section 
expressed in feet per second, C is a coefficient, r is the hydraulic radius 
in feet, and s is the slope. 

In applying this formula to the conditions on the Illinois River, it 
is particularly important that the value C be determined under as many 
conditions as possible, for in this problem it will be necessary to deal 
with some very irregular cross-sections, especially where certain reaches 
of the stream are partly leveed, and at certain other places within the 
river valley it will be necessary to deal with cross-sections partly within 
the prism of the river channel and partly upon land where some of the 
floods have spread out to a great width with only a shallow depth. 

It is believed that in view of the accurate topographical survey, and 
the large number of flow measurements during the 1904 flood, the values 
here shown merit considerable confidence. 

In applying the flow formulas to the Illinois River conditions, it has 
been necessary to read slopes from gage records that are ordinarily 
recorded only to the nearest tenth. It was, therefore, thought necessary 
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to consider reaches of river not shorter than would produce in general 
two or three feet of fall so that errors in observation of slope Be 
produce a minimum of effect. 

All of the flow computations have been based upon an average cross- 
section for each reach considered, the average cross-section being the 
numerical average of a sufficient number of sections uniformly spaced to 
give a fair determination of the facts. In the long reaches the sections 
were about five miles apart. 


BANK-FULL CONDITIONS. 


Table No. 33 shows the result of computations to determine the 
prevailing flow coefficients under approximately bank-full conditions of 
the stream, that is, just prior to the water forsaking the channel of the 
stream and partially traveling by way of the bottom lands. A number of 
flow measurements were made at this stage of water, which has permitted 
fairly accurate estimates of the flows prevailing. It will be observed 
that the results are reasonably consistent for hydraulic computations. 
The value of “C” for the entire river averages 103, with a corresponding 
value of .0257 for “n” in Kutter’s formula. 


TABLE NO. 33—VALUES IN FLOW FORMULA DURING BANK-FULL CONDITIONS OF 
1904 AT VARIOUS PLACES ON ILLINOIS RIVER. 


GRAFTON TO KAMPSVILLE DAM. 
Distance — 166,200 feet. 


Foot of Head of FH 3 | og 3 3 
reach. reach. . Ae = io OS =| 
iS) a) S) DOH ic 
| S = Ros Syl S 
wy oO | Fa ulo Ee 
2 ae ic : a ia aoe 2 
3 2 os = os aS a ba ee | bs 
Date of discharge measure | = .| & | = .| & 3 2 S| Sae oOo] 
ment. sO} | sal Bs a ee |e ee 
: =| : =| A so a re sy lig og Ne 
<r) 00 a= | oS co) relat) Se Sele, i] g 
Soe So ENN | ena COR ie Oo) ae le ales S| 6 
Ba / 4 ba/|4 7 5 58 a |2ao/oo >| 
SS 2 Sb (2b) pall Qn. no oo |e a2 8 2 
a) oo|] © | & S Sd| PHS qia l = 
am oS a Ss fae} om on on on|o O Z 
is ica oS |e ier = Seu Ses 
TEINS TIE Pe eae 428. 56] 17. 6/433. 55/24. 45) 5. 0} 158, 300) 12. 44/25, 050)2. 33)19. 0 98] . 0313- 
Lileky SR. SMe OS Seen ei eaeneeiees 423. 96) 13. 0/428. 45}19. 35] 4.5] 134, 600) 12. 02 18, 850/1. 83/15. 5 89] . 0336: 
RIED Vaden ool oo ated ec neleic 423.66] 12. 7/428. 10}19. 00) 4.4] 233, 400] 11.99 18, 160}1. 91/15. 1 96} . 0305 
AUS PAS ES OS Re ne eee 422. 76| 11. 8/424. 80}15. 70} 2. 0} 116,370) 11. 12 15, 720/1. 04}13. 6 81) . 0366 
AVC TOESOMmm Oc aT IN| hove 2 cle meee Recaro Vs ea Ps yd | i dul ae 91} . 0330) 
KAMPSVILLE DAM TO PEARL. 
Distance = 61,800 feet. 
Ne 720) Se eee reece 429. 73}20. 60/431. 53}11. 83} 1.8} 231, 800) 2 2. 3316, 670}1. 9112. 6 100) . 0270' 
MUITO Mo Meets ys e oe ee 427. 48/18. 35/429. 12 2. 42) 1.6 297, 450} 2 2. 56/13, 840/1.98)11. 1 117| . 0220 
NEAT A eo 426. 43)17. 30/427. 62| 7.92) 1.2) 217,460} 21. 86)12, 840}1. 40/10. 5 95) . 0284 
VCH Ar eS oli CO?” aril aN meray as eee es NY oi. io, aT nr er Bgl le Eb ee 104] . 0258 
PEARL TO VALLEY CITY. 
Distance = 97,300 feet. 
TES 47 BE 2 5 es 431. 53/11. 83/435. 25/13. 50] 3. 7) 231, 800} 2 2. 33)14, 000)2. 27)12. 5 104] . 0248 
MAR GUIIEC) I Siavapraeeieeee se Sand 2 429. 12| 9. 42/432. 67/10. 92) 3.6 297, 450} 2 2. 56 ty 500/2. 38/10. 8 118] . 0207 
AURA 24 oe emer 427.62) 7.92/430.67] 8.92) 3.1 217, 460} 71. 86 9, 900}1. 76}10. 4 97| . 0256 


Siete pxeel| aectallee |e cea ital Reali ec et cra licns, shila, aillaient wave wianaledllm aoate 106} . 0233 
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TABLE NO. 33—Concluded. 


LA GRANGE DAM TO BEARDSTOWN. 
Distance — 59,700 feet. 


Foot of Head of FH S Sorc 3 Q 3 
reacu. reach. 3 2 eB og o >|2 E 
: 4 nembe |e 
2 = = 2 = & rs 2s St I ae 
5) 3S = 
Date of discharge measure. | = .| 2 | 2 .|] & S g mo here 1s o| s 
ment. eV oer B Z Ss (PX\a Ss 
Me ee) oe errs > 3 2 [ | oo | 14 
“et Teo veo as) Nir og. | ST ISSS a hear 
S | =e S | aa) 2 Co) od | bo |SolF. 5 
Ba|/a|]sa} a }4] 6 HE] eS l/SSlos| F| E 
S 5 o Sg S o | n n Ss ee Bajge ic oa 
2/6) se} 1S] Sy SO] STE aS | x oe 
i = fax} n Hn lo'=A ie) Z 
cs o 1A SO |H| & = < |0 & So's 
DUO Were moles fors eos i Oe 436. 93} 18. 7/438. 65] 11.4] 1.7) 319, 800} 21. 46/12, 900/1. 54] 9.9 02 . 0276 
DiUWMNORZBER ee see ooo ata ates 435. 73) 17.5|/487. 15} 9.9] 1.4 14, 950) 31. 22 ili, 300}1.32} 9.6 88} . 0292 
Baa ea 
‘Anierages:ol "C7? amd © ON)? [ioc eae a an vse Te Lie Ra a [eke oelse teal eee eee 90] . 0284 
| 
HAVANA TO COPPERAS CREEK DAM. 
Distance — 89,300 feet. 
Miaiy oO Repti eiaere arene coats 2 87) 11. 2/444. 05] 16.3] 1. 2| 416, 650} 42. 22}11, 360)1.47) 9.7 129) . 0203 
STU OR eee ee Lg 440.97| 9.3}442. 25) 14.5) 1.3] 412, 120} 41.94] 9,350/1. 30) 8.8 115} . 0219 
SD italliys De et een See ee 2 ieee 7. 7/440. 75| 18.0} 1.4] 49,830) 41.90} 7,650)1. 28} 7.8 116} . 0209 
Averages of ‘‘C”’ and al ace sev eg ei Me | ES ese B20 LS Ged | 120} . 0210 
COPPERAS CREEK DAM TO PEKIN. 
Distance = 85,000 feet. 
Mai MOR meen foe ere ees 444,43} 11.7/446.17) 7.6) 1.8) 514, 660) 52.44) 8, 860/1.65}10. 2} 112) . 0230 
JianMe Oss Set eee beso sc 444. 03) 11.3/445.67| 7.1) 1.7] 12,940] 52.38) 8, 130)1.59} 9.9 113] . 0228 
JUMO Seca es te ae aa 442. 83} 10.1)444.17) 5.6] 1.4] 5 9,070] 51.94] 7, 100)1. 28) 9.5 102] . 0257 
Clr gar 2) 4 a ae gh ek 440.93} 8. 2/442. 27) 3.7] 1.4) 5 6,670} 51.77) 5, 400}1. 23) 7.9 108] . 0226 
Asveracesiof SOA ramgicoiN?)|- oi 11s Se |e apie | <5) aera ear he USI I Sa eH ac 109} . 0235 
PEKIN TO PEORIA—LOWER BRIDGE. 
Distance = 49,600 feet. 
MAY (2 eres ve beri cee ee ae 446.17] 7.6)447. 82) 12.0) 1.6] 514, 660} 52.44) 8, 360/1. 76)10. 0 98] . 0255 
Jia Ot alle a eae fe plate ae 445.67) 7.1/447.32}] 11.5] 1.6] 512,940) 5 2.38) 7,520)}1. 72) 9.3 100} . 0244 
UM OPES Eels Set ns eae ars 444.17) 5.6|445.72) 9.9] 1.5) 5 9,070) 51.94] 6, 220/1. 46) 8.3 92) . 0261 
Sua yc ee hn ea are rane 442.27) 3.7/443.82] 8.0} 1.5) © 6,670) 51.77) 4,440)1.50) 7.2 101} . 0224 
Asveraresiol: (C7 2amansNe Ai. 6S es ce ot Suen aie ppg eat | es | Saag | he |e 98] . 0246 
Niumenicaliaveracelotallioosenvatlons 5-<sse sees enone cece occa eee eee oeeee aoe eeee | 105 . 0257 
Explanation— 


1 Indicates measurements made by U.S. Engineers in 1904 at Twelve Mile Island. 
2 Indicates measurements made by U.S. Engineers in 1904 at Pearl. 

3 Indicates measurements made by U.S. Engineers in 1904 at Beardstown. 
4Indicates measurements made by U.S. Engineers in 1904 at Havana. 

§ Indicates measurements made by U.S. Engineers in 1904 at Peoria. 


FLOOD OF 1904. 


It is seldom that a flood so accurately measured as the flood of 1904, 
passes through a valley so well determined by surveys, as are the bottom 
lands of the Illinois. It will be instructive therefore, to apply this flood 
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to the cross-sections and slopes prevailing at the time and determine 
what values must be applied in the flow formula to reproduce that which 
was observed. 

Table No. 34 is a statement of the principal figures resulting from 
this computation. : 

It will be observed that the average values of C in the several 
reaches between Grafton and Peoria are much smaller than the values 
for C in the previous table covering bank-full conditions. The values of 
C under the 1904 flood flow conditions range from as high as 57 in the 
lower part of the river to as low as 26 in the reach between Beardstown 
and Havana. 

Table No. 34 also shows the principal elements of the average chan- 
nel section proper, that is, excluding the flooded bottom lands and con- 
sidering only the channel of the river within its banks. The table shows 
an estimate of flow in the river channel based on C100. This flow 
has been compared with the total flow for the purpose of approximating 
the flow passing by land. 


TABLE NO. 34—VALUES IN FLOW FORMULA DURING APEX OF MEASURED FLOOD 
OF 1904 AT VARIOUS PLACES ON ILLINOIS RIVER. 


Note.—‘C”’ refers to Chezy’s Formula V = C —\/rus. 


Total valley. Channel section. Land section. z 
eS 
© © © 3 
A i = > be a 
3 Souheliae| | 3 y Silas le &|8 
> : ot = ott ie oO a S 
Tie FH * Sy ' S a i Be ae 
@ c oO oO uo) oO; = 
‘Date. Reach. S a mi a a |. | Seine bp a a ee eae 
Sade We oo). is ) Sue oe NS ores 
H 3) ° & A S) 2 g | 2 4 a eS ae 
oe 3c (oom n = n Sg n 5 an| S 
ee) S. |S. |S) Saemee| Seams alate 
8 Bal os S2 |SSIS| FS ISS| CO] FS |IFSl eo |Sial 
4 fy < < 4 iI4|/ a |< fy <4 I< Be (pie 
Apr. 6/Grafton to 
eee oe eared 228, 000) 9.3)122, 000)114, 500) 8. 5/57/31, 000/17. 5}83, 000} 83, 500) 7. 2) 39, 000/28) 32 
Apr. earl to 
La Grange 
fi ala oa ee 182, 000} 6. 4/113, 300/130, 850) 7. 1/55/27, 000/14. 6/62, 000}103, 850} 6. 2} 51, 300/33] 45 
pr. rafton to 
La Grange 
x ; ee ee 410, 000/15. 7/118, 300/122, 000] 7.9}56|29, 000]16. 1|72, 000! 93, 000; 6.7) 46, 300/31] 39 
pr. eardstown 
f ve ane 164, 200} 4.1] 95, 000/218, 050) 10. 9) 26}21, 070}15. 9}42, 300/196, 980/10. 8) 52,700}16] 56 
pr. 1)Havana to ; 
a paler Ee the 174, 500) 3.4] 35, 000)189, 600)12. 5}29)23, 200/16. 4/41, 600/166, 400)12. 1) 43,400)17| 51 
ar. ekin to 
PReorliaeess- 49,600) 3.6] 81, 000) 74, 100)11. 5]38)23, 000/17. 6/82, 000} 51, 100)10. 1]/—1, 000). .}.... 


Apr. 4|Beardstown 


to Peoria. ..| 388, 300/10. 5} 89, 000/183, 000/11. 4|28|20, 000)16. 0/43, 500/163, 000/11. 0) 45, 500/13} 51 
Apr. 4/Grafton to 


Peorlase-- 858, 000/27. 3)103, 500}158, 500} 9. 5)38)24, 500/15. 6|51, 500/134, 000} 9.0} 52, 000/21} 50 
' | 


All this information would seem to indicate, that in general from 
40 to 50 per cent of the flood traveled by way of the land, leaving from 
50 to 60 per cent traveling by the channel proper. There are doubtless 
some places where the flow by land is much less than these average 
values. 
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EFFECT OF TREES. 


The reason was not apparent at first why the values of C were so 
much smaller in the middle reaches of the river than in the valley below 
the La Grange dam. An examination of the survey sheets, however, dis- 


TABLE NO. 35. 


“TABLE AND DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING 
THE EFFECTS OF IREES AND BRUSH 
UPON THE AVERAGE FLoop FLow VALUES 
IN CERTAIN ILLINOIS RIVER Cross SECTIONS 
DURING THE FLoop oF 1904 


=P + > 
To Accompany the Report of 


ALVORD & BURDICK 
Engineers Chicago 


| Average Value of "C"in Aporaximate 
Reach of Total Flood Cross Section Percentage of 
River of Valley at Lanoalin 
a of Flood Timber ond Brush 


Beawolstown fo Peoria 
Grafton to Peoria 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE GENERAL TENDENCY 
FOR IREES AND BRUSH 
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closes the fact that although the mean depths were less below La Grange, 
the bottom lands were about 70 per cent cleared of trees and brush at 
the time of the survey 1902 to 1904, and presumably during the flood, 
whereas in the reach between Beardstown and Peoria, the bottoms were 
only about one-half cleared of timber and brush. ‘The data seem to 
indicate that on the Illinois bottoms for the relations between stream 
cross-sections and valley cross-sections there prevailing, the bottoms 
about 30 per cent timbered, gave average C values of 56 as compared 
to 28 for cross-sections 52 per cent timbered. (See Table No. 35.) 
Figures 29 and 30 illustrate the timbered conditions in two of the 
reaches. It will be noted that the reach giving the lowest C value was 
much the more heavily timbered. 

It is not expected that these figures are of general scientific interest. 
They would not be applicable to other streams without correction for the 
relation between the bottom land sections and the stream cross-sections 
proper. It is believed however, that the above information will be of 
material assistance in estimating flood heights under the changed con- 
ditions of the future, and to avoid being misled by some excessive flood 
heights of the distant past before any land was cleared. 


TABLE NO. 36—TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF TIMBER 
AND BRUSH ON A COMPLETELY LEVEED REACH, I.E., FROM MILE 40 TO MILE 60— 
ILLINOIS RIVER IN FLOOD OF 1913. 


Section at— 


Mile 40. | Mile 45. ses. Mile 55. | Mile 60. 


Total flood flow—area, square feet. steps, scout Se 35, 500 42, 800 32, 850 35, 100 26, 400 
Area inriver channel, square fert.-..........-.... 32, 920 32, 430 26, 880 33, 400 23, 510 
Per cent channel section to total............-.--.. 93% 76% 82% 95% 89% 
Averag (CA ee ES ee TN Se a EET So SHLAA (sere || NaN SURI ie 
Width of flooded SOChION), T6Gba tie ces os see eee 2,600 3, 620 2, 220 1,970 1, 650 
Madth of channel section, feet.....-.....:....-.-. 1,850.| > 7720 1,300 1,620 1, 150 
** Land Section”’ on Levee Side— 
URC LOC bea a ute yc. tray die, AN cS 150 430 370 150 300 
ATpANSC MARC Tet. Noms Saco. SL eee 830 3, 020 3, 000 1, 000 2, 250 
Per cent land area not cleared................ 538% 84% 81% 538% 77% 
INST TEETER) SOR 2 agli Ae ne FN 1 chp OR MM ep SR RUAN | Seu ries || ps 1: Ry te 
** Land Section”’ on ‘‘ Bluff Side” — 
WAUEIMLCOUEN te Soe kc lho nee ae 600 1, 470 550 200 200 
PAE MS CUMING COLE. 2 = 5 o2.55,012 5S Sala sala cee es 1, 750 7, 350 2,970 700 640 


Per cent lamdenopeleared’) 20872. 2 See eS eo) 1 25 een ee Sat si ALTA, LE) Se ad va 
Per cent of total flow cross-section over timber and 
brush land 


SS SS 


RAV GR ACL eters np ay Nie et emer ees 1 5 2 ROE ADR a CRRA yin cs) aa ls Se 


VALUES IN 1913 FLOOD. 


It has previously been stated that in all probability, the flood of 
1913 approximated the flow rates of 1904 very closely in the middle and 
lower river, with rates slightly less only as far upstream as Peoria. 

As confirmatory in a general way of the similarity of these two 
floods, we take occasion to refer to Figures 31 and 32 which show the 
rainfall contours of the storm of March 17 to April 1, 1904, and March 
20-27, 1913. It will be observed that in both storms the southeastern 
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part of the watershed received about 6” of rainfall. The total average 
rainfalls in these storms were as follows: 


Storm | 


f March 1/| “torm 
Ot eee rr oheae 


to April 
0 dog, 2? | to 27, 1013. 
Rainfall intinchesjabovesPeorla. ./2 00 neuee inn. eclaeeere een Gsonsbebcoss 3. 74 3.37 
Rainfall inanehes below ‘Peoria. 35555 eee oe See ee ee 4.68 4. 28 
Total rainfall on watershed.............-.-c-ccccccce BANE MAN she, 4. 24 3. 86 


It will be observed that so far as the total rainfall is concerned, 
these storms are quite similar. The 1904 storm however, covered a 
longer period. 

In view of the fact that certain computations of future flood heights 
in places fall very close to the 1913 flood profile, it will be useful to 
determine what values probably existed in the 1913 flood. This has been 
done in Table No. 3%. This table shows the interesting fact that in the 
reach of the river where the stream is fully leveed, the values of C cor- 
respond fairly well with the values previously tabulated for bank-full 
conditions, indicating that when the bottom lands are leveed off entirely, 
the problem of flood heights may be approached quite confidently using 
values of C of about 100. 


r 


TABLE NO. 37—VALUES IN FLOW FORMULA DURING APEX OF FLOOD OF 1913, AT 
VARIOUS PLACES ON ILLINOIS RIVER—ASSUMING MAXIMUM FLOW RATE TO 
HAVE BEEN EVERYWHERE THE SAME AS IN 1904. ® 


Aver- 
Aver- age 
Aver- age Aver- “on in 
Length} Fall— | age sec- age |Chezy’s 
Date. Reach. —feet. | feet. | flow— | tion— |, ™€@0 | form- 


C. F. S.| square |depth—| ula 
| feet. | t@eb- “layce 


VY ts. 
Apr. 11/Grafton to Kampsville Dam.............. 166, 200] 6.8] 124,000} 71,600 11.1 81 
Apr. 11|/Kampsville Dam to Pearl................- 61, 800 2.1] 115, 000} 32,300 16.0 *152 
Apr) 11)|PearlitoiValleyeCity..: 5.2. 6 see eeee 97, 300 5.7] 114,000) 34,300 15.6 110 
Apr. 11]Valley City to Meredosia.................- 50, 200 -9} 112,000} 80, 400 11.5 85 
Apr. 11|Meredosia to La Grange Dam............. 34, 300 1.1] 111,000} 96, 700 15. 0 53 
Apr. 6}/La Grange Dam to Beardstown..........- 59, 200 1.0} 108, 000; 107, 200 15.3 63 
Apr. 5|Beardstown to Havana................... | 164, 200 2.5} 95,000} 201, 400 11.8 35 
Apr. 4|/Havana to Copperas Dam..............-.- 89, 300 1.7} 85, 000} 160, 300 14.0 32 
Apr. 3/Copperas Dam to Pekin..................- 85, 000 2.5} 85,000} 56,500 14.1 7 
Apr: - 2) Pekinito Peorascse 2.3) se 49, 600 2.5| 81, ns 69, 800 12.7 46 


* Data in this reach is not reliable on account of a break in the levee of the Hartwell District. 


FLOW RATES. 


We have hereinbefore given a table (No. 27) showing our conclusion 
as to the flow rates that prevailed at various places upon the Illinois 
River during the flood of 1904. These data have been used in the 
computed flood profiles hereinafter given, interpolating between observa- 
tion points in the table in accordance with tributary drainage areas. 
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In the computation of profile for a flood 35 per cent larger than 
that of 1904, it has been assumed that the flood would be 35 per cent 
greater in rate to every place upon the river considered. 


FLOW VALUES USED IN COMPUTATIONS. 


In the computations of the profiles of future floods, we have in 
general been guided by the data hereinbefore presented, and further, 
upon close observation of the effects that have been produced heretofore 
under conditions as nearly similar as possible to the probable results in 
the estimate of particular profiles. 

It will be noted that much of the data points toward the conclusion 
that for Illinois River “‘channel conditions,” as distinguished from those 
conditions where bottom lands are overflowed, the value of C in the 
Uhezy formula approximates 100, or reduced to value of n in Kutter’s 
formula under the general depth and slopes prevailing approximately, 
n= .026. 

Between Beardstown and Kampsville, a distance of some sixty miles, 
the river is now very largely confined by levees, and the channel con- 
ditions are very largely similar to those of artificial channels, except in 
eases where the cross-sections are more or less broken up through the 
partial reclamation of the bottom lands. We have used values of C 
approximating 100 for the conditions of the re-occurrence of the 1904 
flood in the river valley leveed as at present, and have used higher values 
for C under the circumstances where the same flood might enter the 
Mississippi River at a higher level as in 1844. These variations in the 
value of C in general range from 100 to 108, the value being varied in 
accordance with the mean depth and slope, as would be indicated by 
substituting these values in Kutter’s formula for C. 

Above Beardstown, nearly all the reaches are more or less affected 
for long distances by the flooding of bottom lands at all stages of water 
considered, and in computing flood heights under various conditions of 
flow, the reasoning has been as close as possible from known results 
under known circumstances. In most cases values were substituted in 
the flow formula, values being used that were indicated by the nearest 
comparable known circumstance. In some cases where the computed 
flood differed slightly from an observed flood of known volume, it was 
only necessary to correct the slope for difference in stage, resulting 
velocities and mean depth, to ascertain approximately the profile for the 
changed condition. 

To sum up therefore, theory has been used in the computation of 
these flood profiles only as it might be useful to reason intelligently 
from the nearest similar known condition to the condition upon which 
information was desired. 


FLOW VALUES OBSERVED ON OTHER RIVERS. 


5 For comparative purposes we would show herewith, Table No. 38, 
which is compiled from a treatise by Ganguillet and Kutter. We show 
only the experimental flow values in instances where the depths and 
velocities were somewhat comparable to those upon the Illinois. It will 

} 
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be observed that data on other streams conforms fairly well to the tabu- 
lated observations on the Illinois. 


TABLE NO. 38—TABLE SHOWING “C” AND “N” VALUES ON VARIOUS RIVERS FROM ~ 
TABLE BY GANGUILLET AND KUTTER. 
a Ra INT ISIE STE GR AA 


: é Velocity 
Ganguillet and Kutter. Hydraulic —feet per | ‘‘C” value. | ““N” value 
radius. second. 

Paste at Ane nE eRe ey Sis ER NFER CPU ECR AN See MOMERMC AL Ee taku eM eo 
A ICIS S) a Re MEE 2S RBM ee SC ARIE 6.3 to 13.6 3.5 to 5.1] 81 to 101 | .020 to . 025 
ETD OI. o) ep ue ete eee oe, Daa 9. 46 3.41 97.1 . 0228 
TO o (eh Me be Oa amass eet EBL Bi Ds, 17.5 8.0 86.3 «0275 
Sane... aa MIRE OY EO Si) ae ae 10.9 to 15.8 Tyg) eS Beek PS) . 027 —. 030 
Seineat Panis aahiy see ee eae 10.9 to 18.4 3.7 to 4.8 | 92 — 108 . 023 —. 026 
Seine at Meu aye peek i AVA Pg a 11.2 to 17.9 253) CONSeo | S008 . 026 —. 029 
Rhine at Niet 3/4) 4 Oe Od Ee Cs aa 13.91 5. 84 78. 9 - 0297 
GING ab Pionzee ee oo. OT Ss i Say 13.94 5. 64 79.8 . 0294 
ING AtADSlia we al cM We ee 11 to16 3.0 to 3.5 | 89 — 98 . 022 —. 029 
Rhia6 atavelia tees he CAME ee eae 1 tony 3.0 to 5.0 | 81 — 99 . 024 —. 030 
Danube: eevee 62 sy teben! ait, iN Cia 2 to 14 2.2 to 2.5 | 87 to102 . 0247—. 0287 
Bayou Lahounehe! 23.2065. oe oe ee to 16 2.7 to 3.0 |116 to 130 . 0195—. 0225 
Bayou Plaquemine: 2... 22 1 ean ve 3 to 18.4 4.0 to 5.2 | 84.4 to 84.5} .0292—. 0296 
GreatiNievkajerire iin wecik. Gis U2, Oke ae 17. 42 2. 05 127.3 . 0252 
MEIGS QUA. Foes cde a pre ee ee Oe CURR ag ea 11 to 18 3.0 to 6.2 | 90 — to 107 . 023 —. 0254 
Averaze ofall (exchiding extremes)... ula cee ee esac seer ee. eee 93 - 026 


FUTURE FLOOD HEIGHTS. 


With the aid of the data hereinbefore described, we have estimated 
the height to which the flood waters will probably rise in the improved 
river valley under several conditions as set forth on Fig. 33. 

Fig. 33 shows the water profiles from Grafton to Peoria. ‘Three 
observed flood lines are shown, the full lines A, B and C,—“A” repre- 
senting the flood of 1904, “Br representing the flood of 1913, and “C” 
representing the flood of 1844. The first and last floods passed through 
a practically virgin valley with no levee districts. The flood of 1913 
passed through a valley almost completely leveed below Valley City. 

Fig. 33 further shows the computed profile of the 1904 flood, 
assuming this flood to be repeated under present conditions with levee 
districts now under construction completed, it being assumed that the 
flood enters the Mississippi River at the same elevation as in 1904. It 
will be observed that in the lower eighty miles of river this water surface 
follows quite closely the actually observed flood in 1913. It is estimated 
that the maximum variation from the original 1904 flood would occur 
in the vicinity of Valley City, at which place the water would be about 
4 feet higher than in 1904. This difference remains substantially the 
same up as far as Beardstown, above which place the difference gradually __ 
becomes less, and it is estimated that at Peoria the retarding effect of the 
leveed districts downstream has been very nearly lost. The line marked 
“G” is the computed water profile of a 1904 flood, assuming it to pass 
through the Illinois River valley when all the levee districts now pro- 
jected are completed. It will be observed that this would cause the 
water to rise a little over 5 feet higher at Meredosia than it did in 
1904; in fact, nearly 2 feet higher than any water has reached at this 
place. saa Havana, curve “G” very nearly coincides with curve “D,” 
but in the vicinity of Copperas Creek they again separate on account of | 
the proposed levee districts in that vicinity. . 
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HIGH MISSISSIPPI LEVELS. 


It is pertinent to inquire what would happen should the flood of 
1904 be repeated with the bottom lands leveed as at present, and with 
the Mississippi at the height prevailing during the flood of 1844. This 
condition is illustrated on Fig. 33 by line “EH.” It will be observed that 
the computed line “E” lies above the flood of 1844 for the reach of river 
between Pearl and Havana. The curve “EH” intersects the curve “D,” 
which was the same flood entering the Mississippi at the low level as in 
1904 in the vicinity of Copperas Creek. ‘This indicates that for large 
floods having about the flow rate of 1904, the effect of the Mississippi 
River stage disappears below Peoria. 

For the purpose of illustrating a condition that may occur but 
probably rarely, we show on Fig. 33, the profile “F’’ which is the com- 
puted height to which the water would rise, assuming a flood about 35 
per cent greater than the flood of 1904 should pass through the valley 
under present conditions, with levees under construction completed, and 
enter the Mississippi River at the flood level of 1844. 

It has been elsewhere estimated that a flood of this delivery might 
reasonably be expected to occur about once in fifty years. It would be 
natural to expect that the Mississippi would be relatively high at the 
time of occurrence of such a flood. In assuming that this large flood 
is delivered to the Mississippi at the flood height of 1844, which is the 
greatest flood of record on the Mississippi River in over one hundred 
years, we have probably fixed flood heights, especially in the lower river, 
that are not likely to be exceeded once in fifty years. It is quite con- 
ceivable that even a flood of greater volume might occur at any time. 
The probability of its occurrence on the apex of a record Mississippi 
flood is not very great. 


ABOVE PEORIA. 


_ The computations have been carried upstream only so far as Peoria 
for the reason that the developments above this place, including those in 
prospect, are not sufficiently great to have an important effect upon the 
flood profiles. The developments are very largely in prospect and not 
well matured. It is therefore thought to be inadvisable to attempt to 
reason out the small variations in river levels that might be occasioned 
by the proposed districts. 


GAGH HEIGHTS AND LEVEE DISTRICTS. 


Fig. 34 shows the observed and computed water profiles herefnabove 
described, and also the profiles of the levee tops on the Illinois River so 
far as we have been able to determine them. This figure is prepard for 
the purpose of showing the adequacy or inadequacy of the existing levees 
to protect the land against future floods. 

Upon this drawing we have used the standard levee profiles as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines on Fig. 23. These profiles have been used as 
representing the levee top that it is endeavored to maintain in each 
district, the levee actually existing varying more or less from time to 
time as it may be reduced in height by weathering or as it may be 
increased in height to provide additional protection. An examination 
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of Fig. 34 indicates that all the levees are of sufficient height to with- 
stand the flood heights of 1904 and 1913, -.although at the time of 
occurrence at least one district was over-topped by the latter flood. 

The flood height of 1844 would inundate about half of the existing 
districts. 

The flood of 1904 might be repeated in the river valley as now 
improved without over-topping any of the levees. One district would 
however, be over-topped if the same flood occurred in the river valley 
with all the districts completed as now proposed. 

If the flood of 1904 should be repeated in the river valley as now 
existing and should enter the Mississippi at the height of the 1844 flood, 
about one-third of the levee districts would be over-topped—all of those 
districts lying below Meredosia. : | 

If a flood exceeding in amount the flood of 1904 by about 35 per 
cent, should be repeated in the present valley, and should enter the 
Mississippi at the flood height of 1844, then about two-thirds of the 
levee districts would probably be over-topped. A few districts near 
Valley City, Beardstown and Pekin would probably escape. 

It will be observed that the standard levee grades are what might 
be called only slightly deficient, the lowest lying not more than 3 feet 
below the maximum flood height on figure 34. 


PROPER LEVEE HEIGHTS. 


If these levees protected a great city where a failure of the levee 
would entail great loss of life, as at Dayton during the flood of 1913, 
and great damage to property, then there should be considered quite 
materially greater flow volumes than we have herein considered, and 
consequently, greater heights of water under the conditions of the leveed 
river valley present and future. Under such circumstances we would be 
warranted in considering contingencies more remote than have been 
considered herein. 

In the Illinois River valley, levees protect farm land only. A failure 
is not likely to produce loss of life, for in flood, levees are very carefully 
watched, and if a levee is over-topped, the inhabitants are usually pre- 
pared to leave some time in advance of the event. The damage from 
flooding will be nominal except for the loss of a crop. The flooding of 
a district about once in fifty years would not seem to involve sufficient 
damage to incur great expense to provide against flooding, but when the 
ability to readily sell the land is considered, it is probable that a liberal 
factor of safety in the height of the levees is justified. It will be readily 
seen that where at all possible, levees should extend sufficiently above the 
maximum water level to guard against the danger of over-topping 
through wave action and wash. 


PART VIIL. 
DISCUSSION OF REMEDIES. 


The preceding chapters have shown that the agricultural levee dis- 
tricts have grown and encroached upon the river bottoms to such extent 
that they endanger themselves by restricting the flood water channel and 
increasing the flood heights to such amounts that many districts must be 
flooded when an unusual freshet: occurs. 

It has further been shown that the fish yield which rapidly increased 
up to 1908 has since that time rapidly declined, having been greatly 
affected by the reduction in breeding and feeding grounds brought about 
through the construction of agricultural levee districts and the exclusion 
of the flood waters from these lands, on which flooded lands the fish 
breed and the early development of the young fish takes place. 

It remains to select the best remedy for these unfavorable conditions 
and tendencies, and in so doing, it will perhaps, be most useful briefly 
to point out the various remedies more or less applicable to the existing 
situation to show how each would affect the problem in hand, and if 
possible, to select from these remedies, the one best fitted to accomplish 
the maximum of good in the light of the circumstances as they exist at 
present and in the future so far as we are privileged to read the future. 

In the application of corrective measures, it will be kept in mind 
that the bottom land levee districts are producing at the present time 
agricultural products to the value of about three million dollars per 
annum, at the average prices of the past few years. There is good 
prospect that this yield will soon be increased to six or seven million 
dollars. The Illinois River fishery in 1908 yielded $721,000 with fish 
at an average price of three cents per pound. At Huropean wholesale 
prices, ten to fifteen cents per pound, this catch would have been worth 
from two and one-half to three and one-half million dollars. Nineteen 
hundred and eight was a banner fishing year. 

It would seem therefore, that from a financial standpoint, agricul- 
_ ture is the predominant interest, but that the fisheries have great future 
possibilities and should be given all possible. consideration in the im- 
provement of the Illinois River valley conditions. 


OUTLINE OF REMEDIES. 

It is doubtful if anyone will seriously consider the abandonment of 
the investments in the valley and the reverting to conditions of nature 
which would be likely to correct the present difficulties. For obvious 
reasons it is out of the question that we go back to the days of the buffalo 
and the Indian. 

Referring particularly to the flood situation, the remedies are of two 
classes, first, channel improvements, and second, storage. 

Channel improvements will include all means of providing a more 
adequate waterway for the passage of the floods. This may be accom- 
_ plished in a number of ways as follows: | 
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(a) Through increasing the height of the agricultural levees, 
thereby permitting the flood waters to occupy a greater cross-section 
without flooding the farm lands. 

(b) Through lowering the bed of the channel, perhaps through 
cooperation with one of the several plans for a deep waterway. 

(c) Through greater widths between levees where same are built 
on both sides of the stream or elsewhere by setting the levees back at 
greater distances from: the river. This is hardly a practicable remedy 
where the levees have been built. It is easily applicable, however, to 
future levee construction. | 

Storage if properly applied, will be efficacious in reducing the rate 
of flow at critical periods in a flood, and hence it would have a tendency 
to reduce maximum flood heights. Storage may be beneficially applied 
to the Illinois River in two ways: : 

(a) Through storage in the Illinois River bottoms, 
and 

(b) Through storage in the valleys of the tributaries. 

It will be useful to this problem to determine approximately how far 
each of these remedies might be effective, and as the effects of some of 
them are quite complex, it will be well to examine them carefully. 
Storage is, perhaps, the most difficult to apply, and as it has some attrac- 
tive possibilities, we will consider it first. 


FLOOD ABATEMENT BY STORAGE. 

The reduction of floods through storage, although it has only lately . 
claimed public attention in this country, is not a new remedy either at 
home or abroad. Europe furnishes us numerous examples of large 
reservoirs built for the storage of flood waters ; and particularly in France, 
in Spain and in Germany, the practice has been followed more or less for 
two hundred years. Within the last twenty years, a great number of 
these reservoirs have been built in Germany and in Austria. 

In the United States six very large reservoirs have been built for 
the control of the Upper Mississippi River. This work was started in 
1881, and completed in 1895. Perhaps the chief duty of these reservoirs 
is the improvement of low water conditions in the Upper Mississippi, 
but they have also a marked effect upon the flood heights above St. Paul. 

The Pittsburgh Flood Commission reporting under date of April, 
1912, recommended storage reservoirs as a correction for the flood con- 
ditions of the Ohio River at Pittsburgh. 

Reservoirs were considered for the flood protection of Columbus, 
Ohio, and while channel improvements were selected as the most effective 
remedy, it was demonstrated that reservoir sites in the valleys of the 
rivers adjacent to Columbus aggrevating about 125,000 acre-feet, would 
have been effective in reducing a 140,000 second-feet flood to about 
78,000 second-feet, a reduction of 45 per cent. This was on the Lower 
Scioto River having a drainage area of 1,570 square miles. 

Storage reservoirs have been adopted as the remedy for the con- 
ditions producing the Dayton disaster on the Miami River. It is esti- 
mated that seven reservoirs having a capacity of 60,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, or 1,400,000 acre-feet, would have been effective in reducing the 
March, 1913, flood of 250,000 second-feet from a drainage area of 
2,500 square miles by the amount of 75 per cent. 
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TENDENCY OF LEVEES TO INCREASE FLOW RATES. 


Elsewhere in this report it has been pointed out that the storage in 
the capacious bottom lands of the Illnois River tends to reduce the 
maximum rate at which the water is delivered to the Mississippi, and 
also to a certain extent, to reduce the flow at all places on the Illinois 
River. 
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The construction of the agricultural levee districts has not only 
decreased the cross-section through which the flood waters might escape, 
but has also robbed the valley of a large part of its storage, thereby 
tending to increase the rate of run-off in the stream. 

Elsewhere in this report we have presented diagrams giving the 
area in the river valley that is overflowed at various heights of water. 
From these diagrams it is practicable to compute the volume of the 
storage in the river, valley when the same is flooded to any depth below 
the high water of 1844, the highest water of record. 

In order to determine approximately the effect of the levee opera- 
tions on the maximum flood flow rate, we have prepared Fig. 35 which 
is a hydrograph of the flow rates estimated to have existed at the Kamps- 
- ville Dam during the flood of 1904. This hydrograph is based on the 
rating curve at Pearl a short distance above Kampsville, and although 
it is doubtless more or less in error, particularly in the latter part of 
the flood through the influence of the Mississippi River, it is believed to 
represent the facts with sufficient accuracy to determine appt 
the effect of the bottom lands’ storage. 

Referring to Fig. 35 the line marked “A” is the hydrograph of flow 
of the 1904 flood. It w ill be observed that this flood reached a maximum 
of about 115,000 second-feet. 

Line “B” represents the estimated flow rates near the apex of the 
flood should the flood of 1904 be repeated, but with the valley storage 
reduced as at present, with the districts under construction completed. 
Under these conditions it is estimated that the run-off rate at Kamps- 
ville would be 121,000 second feet. 

Curve marked “C” is the estimated flow rate near the apex of the 
flood, assuming the inflow to the river valley to have been the same as in 
the flood of 1904, but with the whole valley improved to the same extent 
that now prevails between Kampsville and LaGrange, that is, assuming 
that practically the entire river from Kampsville to La Salle is confined 
between levees. Under these circumstances, it is estimated that the 
inflow of the valley in 1904 would have resulted in a flood rate of 
126,000 second feet at Kampsville. 

These modified flow hydrographs have been estimated upon the 
assumption that the rate of flow passing Kampsville is the summation 
of the inflow rates to the river valley plus or minus the gain or depletion 
in the river valley storage as produced by rising or falling stages. 

Inasmuch as crest rates were principally of significance, it was not 
thought necessary that the computation should cover the entire flood. 
In estimating the amount of water going into and coming out of the 
valley storage, the river was taken section by section. This was neces- 
sary inasmuch as at some times during the flood, the storage was building 
in certain parts of the river, and depleting at certain other places above 
Kampsville. 

The total storage in che levee districts as now completed, or in 
process of construction above Kampeville between low water plane of 
1901 and the high water plane of 1904, is estimated at 920,000 acre-feet. 

The total amount of storage above Kampsville within all levee dis- 
tricts, assuming that the river “S Jeveed-in. about to the same extent as 
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now prevails between Kampsville and LaGrange, is estimated at about 
1,920,000 acre-feet. | 

It is estimated, therefore, that robbing the valley of 920,000 acre- 
feet would increase the flood rate of 1904 by only about 5 per cent, and 
that the ultimate possible levee operations would tend to increase the 
flood rate only slightly more than 10 per cent. 

The reason for the small effect of such a large alteration in the 
river bottom storage doubtless les in the fact that the storage is largely 
used up before the flood reaches its apex, and as the flood remains nearly 
stationary for several days at the apex, it is only a fraction of the upper 
foot of the valley storage that has an important effect on the maximum 
flow rates of the Illinois River. Therefore, although the construction of 
levee districts on the bottom lands has a restrictive effect on the passage 
of floods, as has been previously pointed out, the construction of these 
districts has a minor effect only upon the flow rates in depriving the ~ 
stream of its valley storage. 

As is pointed out later, this does not prevent the river storage 
artificially handled from producing an important effect upon the maxi- 
mum flow of the stream; thus, if the levee districts may have the water 
excluded from them until the flood begins to approach its apex and can 
then be utilized to the full capacity of the districts to reduce the flood 
apex, large effects may be produced. 


EFFECT OF APEX STORAGE. 


In order that it may be determined what effects are practicable by 
storing a portion of the flow near the apex of great floods in certain of 
the levee districts built or hereafter to be built in the valley of the 
Illinois River, the estimates which follow have been made. 


THE FUTURE RIVER VALLEY. 


Out of about 398,000 acres below La Salle lying below the water 
surface of the great flood of 1844, it will be recalled that a total of about 
171,725 acres comprise lands now leveed or around which levees are 
now in process of construction, and about 49,250 acres comprise lands 
for the protection of which levees have been proposed or are in con- 
templation at this time. We estimate that there is an additional area 
of about 75,400 acres that will ultimately be leveed probably at no dis- 
tant time. This leaves about 100,000 acres which includes the river bed 
amounting to 28,490 acres at the low water plane of 1901, leaving 
slightly over 70,000 acres comprising the river banks outside of the levee 
systems, small areas where it is deemed probable no levees will be built 
on account of the narrow bottom lands, and particularly the rapidly 
rising bottoms where the river skirts the bluffs which bound the valley. 

Fig. 36 shows levee districts now built, the districts at present 
proposed, and the probable future districts. 

Fig. 37 shows diagrammatically the amount of acre-feet stored 
within the levee districts for various stages of water. Curves are 
shown for: : 

“A” Storage in present levee districts. 


“B” Storage in future levee districts. 
“C” Total storage in all districts present and future. 
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The exhibit referred to shows the above facts for the valley above 
Peoria; also for the valley above the La Grange dam and for the valley 
above the Kampsville dam. In each case La Salle is the upstream limit 


of the computed storage. 
In all cases the storage is expressed in acre-feet, an acre-foot being 


equivalent to one acre flooded to a depth of one foot. 
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Stage of river is expressed in gage height at Beardstown. This 
place is selected as being perhaps more significant over the long stretch 
of river than any other single gage upon the stream. 

At the high water plane of 1904, the total storage inside of all 


levee districts present and probable future, is estimated as follows: 

In districts now constructed or in process of (onetenen: .920,000 acre-feet 
Im: districts) now MEOpOSed).. iis Ske ee CCC UE Cad ea AO ene 425,000 acre-feet 
TUS *CISEGICUS Gs ei iy oc mca cee eta ERT Is oo) ce eee OL eee mean 575,000 acre-feet 


EFFECT OF STORAGE ON FLOW. 


From the rating curve at Peoria, and the daily gage heights during 
the flood of 1904, a hydrograph of flow during the flood was constructed, 
and from this hydrograph there was computed the amount of storage 
that would have been required to reduce the flow rates near the apex 
of the flood to various lesser flow rates. Table No. 39 shows this com- 
putation, and it also shows a similar computation for a flood about 35 
per cent greater than the flood of 1904, assuming the greater flood to 
have exceeded the 1904 flood by the same percentage on every day during 
the flood. 


TABLE NO. 39—-STORAGE REQUIRED TO REDUCE FLOOD RATE ON ILLINOIS 
RIVER AT PEORIA. 


1904 flood (80,000 second-feet.) 


Average flow rate prevailing for— . Peseiteed Digereuee 
for corre- | Of second- | Storage 
STP Sa be a Ph) SAE MIEIISk oe aspen: tebe tqleums Mic rnaieeams 
: Rate— period— into acre-feet. 
Time—days. second-feet.|second-feet.| Storage. - 

(Ua DIN she hale) aos heepaleoe aaah aia cay Dest Ae ele erate eye Payal a otetet tele See at 75, 700 70, 000 5, 700 85, 000 
LSU ee ee ee Gl A a eee eee AiR Rie ear ene ees Li, 70, 800 60, 000 10, 800 283, 000 
0 Ore a a Se Ge Sa a: 65, 100 50,000 | 15,1007) 600, 000 
DBO! Sty cen Gils Bc MNO eee ah 60, 700 40, 000 20,700 | 1, 070, 000 


(ERICA MMe ene Ak ote in ke Mlb AN Up nti aan oes 105,400} 100, 000 5, 400 64, 000 
TL ane ab OE AS Ath UM RETRAIN 2 99, 300 90, 000 9, 800 214, 000 
GEO ay ct CN I EV mi ante 95, 500 80, 000 15, 500 480, 000 
SOO oie 2 bil AoC I eNOS ena ean 91, 000 70, 000 21, 000 840, 000 
CS RS See a Ry Ore Nile ates taste RONEN gh rrp tit 86, 000 60, 000 26,000 | 1, 260, 000 


NotEe.—Greater flood assumed to be about 35 per cent greater than the flood of 1904, upon each day 
of the flood. 

The effect of apex storage, as above computed, is shown diagram- 
matically upon Fig. 38. It is assumed that the storage would be utilized 
at the proper moment and in the exact proper amount to produce the 
maximum effect with the acre-feet in storage capacity available. 

At the right of the diagram will be found the gage heights cor- 
responding to the flows appearing on the left side-of the diagram. ‘Two 
scales of gage height are shown: the first corresponding to the virgin 
river, that is, as it existed prior to 1904; and second, our estimate of 
the gage heights that would usually prevail under the flows as shown 
at the left of the diagram in the river valley when all the bottom lands 
are reclaimed. 


TS 
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A comparison of these two gage height scales indicates that below 
17 feet on the gage, the construction of levee districts has small effect 
upon the stage of water. It is only at the stages which produce con- 
siderable bottom land flooding and induce substantial flows on the bottom 
lands that the effect of the levees begins to be felt. 
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The estimate of future gage height under a completely leveed 
river is based upon a computation of the gage height of a great flood 
(about 35 per cent greater than the flood of 1904) entering the Missis- 
sipp1 River at the level of the flood of 1844. It has been assumed that 
the new rating curve will coincide with the old rating curve at a bank- 
full stage, and it is further assumed that the new rating curve would 
vary in approximately a uniform manner for stages between these 
extremes. In platting the rating curves for the unleveed river, it was 
observed that above the bank-full stage the flow increases more rapidly 
than the gage height on account of the water traveling by way of the 
wide bottoms. With a completely leveed river it would be expected that 
the flows for the higher gage readings might be approximated by pro- 
jecting the gage curve for stages less than bank-full. It was observed 
that the curve computed in the manner above explained, corresponds 
fairly well to the rating curve thus projected. 

Fig. 39 illustrates. the effect of the various amounts of storage above 
La Grange. This diagram has been computed in the manner previously 
explained for Peoria. 


PROPER LEVEE HEIGHTS WITHOUT STORAGE. 


Referring to Fig. 33 which is a resume of the maximum flood flow 
profiles computed and observed, the profile marked “H” is the estimated 
surface of a flood about 35 per cent greater than the flood of 1904 
assumed to enter the Mississippi River at the datum elevation of the 
flood of 1844, and to traverse a river valley completely leveed between 
La Salle and Grafton. It has been previously concluded that this repre- 
sents a condition which might be expected to occur about once in fifty 
years upon the average. It would seem reasonable to increase the height 


of all levees where necessary, to pass a flood of this magnitude without. 


danger to the levee system. In our opinion it would be good policy to 
build all levees up to a height equivalent to 3 feet above the estimated 
water plane “H,” corresponding to the lhne “L” on Fig. 34. 


LEVEE HEIGHTS WITH APEX STORAGE. 


The levee districts now built are not provided with facilities for 
using them as flood storage reservoirs in emergencies, and many of them 
are so improved that flooding would be disastrous. It will be less diffi- 
cult to flood the districts to be constructed hereafter, for the bottom 
lands are less in width and it will be therefore, easier to farm them 
from dwellings built on ground above the high water plane. 

For purposes of estimate we would assume that all districts con- 


structed hereafter will be so built as to be usable for flood storage pur- 


poses, and will endeavor to ascertain the effect upon the maximum flood 
heights of the stream. Referring to Fig. 33 it will be observed that at 
Kampsville, very little can be accomplished in a great flood through the 
storage of flood waters, for the fall from Kampsville to Grafton is only 
about 2 feet under the conditions of 1844. If the whole flood were 
stored above Kampsville, the flood could therefore not be reduced more 
than 2 feet. It is probably impracticable to accomplish snes mate- 
rial by storage at this place. 


- 
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At Beardstown much of the effect of the Mississippi River has 
disappeared. The Illinois River predominates in the relation between 
flow and gage-height. Referring to Fig. 39 showing the relation be- 
tween flow and storage at La Grange immediately below Beardstown, 
and Fig. 37 showing the acre-feet in storage above the La Grange dam— 
it is indicated that in a great flood there would be about 850,000 acre- 
feet of storage above La “Grange in future levee districts (Curve Se) 
which, if “fess to the best advantage, would reduce a flood of 143,000 
second-feet to 108,000 second-feet. Without storage, the gage height 
would be about 28 feet, and with the storage stated, about 24.6 feet, 
a difference of about 3.4 feet at Beardstown. 

A similar comparison at Peoria based on Fig. 38 and the diagram 
of storage above Peoria—Fig. 387 indicates that the available storage 
above Peoria would be instrumental in reducing the height of the great 
flood about 214 feet, if used at the proper time and the water diverted to 
storage at proper rates to produce the maximum effect. 

The line “K,” Fig. 34 is drawn to roughly represent the top of the 
levees that would be considered reasonably safe if the storage in all 
future leveed districts could be utilized as apex storage for flood waters 
when needed. ‘This curve coincides with curve “L” at Kampsville, 
departs uniformly from curve “L” to a maximum departure of 3.4 feet 
at Beardstown, and gradually approaches curve “L” to a departure of 
2.5 feet at Peoria, retaining the same relation above Peoria. An approxi- 
mate estimate, therefore, indicates that the storage stated would have the 
effect of reducing the practicable levee heights in amount, varying from 
nothing at Kampsville to 3.4 feet at Beardstown, and 2.5 “feet ‘at Peoria. 
With this information in hand, it would be practicable to estimate the 
future expenditures that will be required to build the future levee dis- 
tricts up to these profiles, and also to increase the height of the existing 
districts so as to make them safe from overflow on the two assumptions 
above. 


BASIS OF COMPARISON. 


Two procedures confront us: 

“First—To build the levees to such height that future floods may be 
safely passed under the conditions when all the bottom lands are re- 
claimed, all districts being used for agriculture and kept dry by pumping, 
and ° 

“S'eecond—The construction of the levees only to such height as will 
be sufficient to pass the floods when using future levee districts to store 
flood water in a great flood.” 

It will be sufficient for our present purpose in making a financial 
comparison of these projects, to consider only the total moneys that must 
be hereafter expended without regard to who furnishes the money; to 
estimate the total revenues that may be produced by these bottoms—land 
and water—and to estimate comparative annual expenditures; all with- 
out regard to where the money comes from or who is benefited by the 
works built. | 

A comparison upon the above basis is enlightening for the reason 
that the State is interested in seeing improvements accomplished that 
will produce the maximum of good—in this case, the maximum of food 
for a given expenditure, and a comparative annual operating cost. 
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NEW EXPENDITURES WITH HIGH LEVEES AND NO | 
STORAGE. 


If the levees, present and future, are built up to the profile “L,” 
(Fig. 34) we estimate that the following expenditures will be involved: 
Embankments to increase existing levees at 13c per 


HDI op COR Y2 Yo 6 Leong 21 MMM i 3) AU aa i Oe as $2,240,000 
Stripping old levees at $1,500 per mile................ 292,000 
——— $2,532,000 
Levees immediately proposed at 12c per cubic yard... .$1,750,000 
Interior improvements including pumping plants and 
tile ‘drainage at. $7.50 per ‘aGiegir . cis\n%s sustes wy eens, custome: 369,500 © 
———_ 2,119,500 
Distant future levees at 12c per cubic yard............ $2,937,000 
Interior improvements, pumping plants and tile drainage 
at S750 4per VAC yb skal acy a eeememeree et elts fone eit atu ieee eeu 565,800 
————__ 3,002,800 
POCA L fe 6 si cae eae Be eS a Ie tae RI Yang a I a $8,154,300 


If future levee districts are utilized for storage so that all levees 
may be constructed with tops corresponding to profile “K,” Fig. 34, 
and assuming that future levee districts will be used for flood storage — 
and fish culture only, pumping plants and tile drainage being omitted, 
but the levees being equipped with flood gates by which flood water can 
be discharged into each district at a rate of about 5,000 cubic feet per 
second, the estimated cost would be as follows: 


Old levees raised at 13c per cubic yard................ $1,300,000 
Stripping at'$15500 per: miller eee Ar.) fs there clot reeerene 292,000 
———_ $1,592,000 
Levees now proposed at 12c per cubic yard............. $1,291,000 
MIOOM weatess s:. hc)ecelevis 0 oe eee ene OR ss ove pels ee eee 100,000 
—————_ 1,391,000 
Distant future levees at 12c per cubic yard............ $2,256,000 
EOOG, | LATCS « w/eue Haat os HRS he ee ae IEEE Hed Beate ewer ts . 150,000 
——_ 2,406,000 
BY o)et2 Hie eee Ae Re ame erie ee.” 5 RIMM VEN ED Se $5,389,000 


COMPARATIVE INCOME AND EXPENSE. 


For purposes of comparison, we will assume that the operating cost 
of the agricultural levee districts is substantially the same as would be 
the cost of levee districts for the storage of flood waters and fish, culture. 
We would further assume that 90 per cent of the land enclosed in agri- 
cultural levee districts produces $27.00 per acre per annum, which is 
the estimated acre yield of the past few years. 

We would further assume that if the river is completely leveed, and 
the bottoms used for agriculture, the commercial fishery of the Illinois 
River will have disappeared. This assumption will, be favorable to 
_ storage. We would further assume that the total yield of fish from the 
Illinois River will be one hundred pounds of fish per annum per acre of 
water surface prevailing for about half the year. This seems to have 
been approximately the yield prevailing in the past. (See Fig. 26.) At 
three cents per pound, the present American price, this would be $3.00 
per acre of total water surface. At fifteen cents per pound, a price often 
received in Europe at the present time, this would amount to $15.00 per 
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acre. ‘These yields per acre cannot be compared with the yield per acre 
for agricultural purposes; for the fish yield as thus computed, applies to 
the river surface as well as the land that may be flooded, whereas the 
acre yield from agriculture applies only to land. 

For purposes of general comparison, we have prepared Table No. 40 
which summarizes the additional investments hereinbefore estimated, 
and estimates the return from agriculture and fisheries. The return 
from fishes has been estimated upon the assumption that the flood 
storage districts will retain water during the major part of the spring 
and summer season, as may be most desirable to promote the fishery, 
the reservoirs being ‘emptied in the late fall or winter in order that they 
may be available for flood storage in the following spring. The acreage 
for computing total yield is based upon the total area of the leveed 
district. 


TABLE NO. 40—COMPARATIVE COSTS AND BENEFITS OF TWO PLANS FOR 
FLOOD PROTECTION. 


High Lower 
levees as per |levees as per 
profile profile 
ce L ” 66 K ” 


Nostorage.| Storage. 


MUMS SUIAAD EEStor ie its nae edn ts ls SO Res Se | 88, 254,300 $5, 389, 000 
Annual Benefits, Past Prices— i | 
PIO VEEP TIC UUNG UTC lic: yor eens cite a Ue AMM ley SS SNR Ana Cue Ne oe $7, 200, 000 | $4, 150, 000 
PERO RUGS IONICS 2 store paeen ae yee cl tay © coe Meee ate 2 URGE INE AM SAU MILI Jae). Ute Ie 567, 0 
; $7, 200, 000 | $4, 717, 000 
Less interest. on new investment at 6 per cent...............2.---22e eee eee eee 490, 000 323, 000 
Net comparative benefit. ..... ve RS. CURA A cap Sac meg $6, 700, 000 | $4, 394, 000 
Annual Benefits at German Prices for Fish— 
Bema enI@ UV e iso yo 9s Wo). oh Res |. eich semen see a aac Ny $7, 200,000 | $4, 150, 000 
PERUBEDISTISIIGTIGS Oc eect. nn so ne tee MR oN a eee eapeet me Nc TAR AT Um 2, 830, 000 
Bh é ; $7, 200, 000 | $6, 657, 000 
Lessinterest on new investment at6 per cent.....-......002..2..2. 022-5. l. * 490, 000 323, 000 
RGEC ALAbIVe DONO bs. 0 52. cis Pee oc. on ot ee oe oriae ae cetee 4) $6, 710, 000 | $6,334, 000 


1 Return from agriculture at $27 per acre on 90 per cent of land in districts. 
2 At 3 cents per pound. 
3 At 15 cents per pound. 

It has been assumed that all expenses incident to the administration | 
of agricultural levee districts and the flood storage districts will be the 
same, the only difference in the outgo being differences in the rental 
values of the moneys that would be necessarily invested. An allow- 
ance has been made for interest on the investment at 6 per cent. 

Comparisons have been made upon two bases, namely, with fish at 
the present price of three cents per pound, and with fish at prices which 
may be reached in the future, it being assumed that the future may 
produce prices equivalent to the present German prices—about 15 cents 
per pound. 

An examination of Table No. 40 would appear to indicate that with 
fish at the present price, the use of all the bottom lands for agriculture 
will return to the community over two million dollars more per year 
than could be secured by constructing lower levees and using them for 
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fish culture and flood storage, the existing levees being used for agri- 
culture as at present. If, however, the comparison should be made upon 
the basis of German fish prices, the comparative returns would be much 
more nearly equal. The estimate, however, still indicates that a yearly 
return of nearly $400,000 more could be secured by bottom Jand 
agriculture.* 

(Regardless as to whether the beds of lakes in the Illinois valley 
are of most value for agricultural purposes for private individuals or for 
flood storage and fish breeding for the public at large, the fact remains 
that these public waters and submerged lands cannot be seized by private 
parties for agricultural purposes and, consequently, the foregoing 
economic analyses must be modified so as to exclude such public sub- 
merged lands. : 
Rivers AND LAkrs CoMMISSION OF ILLINOIS.) 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 


It is true that if the flood waters are excluded from the bottom 
lands, the farmers must ultimately resort to fertilizers to take the place 
of the benefit arising from the natural flood. Experience upon the 
uplands of Illinois, land that was very rich when first broken, indicates 
that within fifty or sixty years serious deterioration will have taken 
place. It is estimated that an annual flood would be worth about one 
dollar per acre per year over a long period of years, to keep the bottom 
land up to standard indefinitely. It is believed that this sum is not suffi- 
ciently large to make it an object to flood the bottom lands for the 
purpose of enriching them, even if done only in occasional years. It 
is believed that the damage to structures other than land oul make 
this practice undesirable. 

It would be possible to equip all levee districts with pumping 
plants, agricultural drainage, as well as flood gates, using a part of the 
districts each year to store flood waters and promote fishing. They will 
be necessary for flood storage only in exceptional years, but if they are 
to promote the fisheries, there must be a large acreage flooded each year. 
No gain can come from this procedure except to benefit the land for 
agricultural purposes or to enrich the waters for the propagation of fish. 
It is believed that the gain from this procedure would not be sufficient to 
overcome the damages involved in flooding the farm lands, for the benefit — 
to the farm lands would probably not exceed one dollar per acre per 
annum, and it is questionable how much the alternate farming and 
fishing would benefit the yield of fish. It seems probable that a “large 
amount of vegetation might be grown in the flood storage reservoirs in 
the latter part of the summer and early fall—perhaps sufficient to answer 
all the purposes of enriching the fish waters. | 


KEFFECT OF WATERWAY PROJECTS. 


In order to determine approximately the effect upon flood water 
heights that might be occasioned by various projects heretofore proposed 
for improvement of navigation, we have given some consideration to 
three projects that have received considerable attention, namely, the 
Fourteen Foot Waterway, carefully investigated by the U. S. Board of 
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Engineers, The Deep Waterway, as proposed by the Illinois Internal 
Improvement Commission, and the more recent Eight Foot Waterway 
Link connecting the drainage canal with the Illinois River at the head 
of navigation. 

None of these projects will so affect the flood water cross-sections 
as to be of material aid, or to prevent the wisdom of increasing the height 
of the agricultural levees. 

The eight foot project requires only a small amount of dredging in 
the lower river, and will not affect the flood water conditions except the 
small effect produced by the removal of the dams which is understood 
to be a part of the project. This effect is very small—probably not more 
than two or three inches during extreme flood. 

It is roughly estimated that the fourteen foot waterway project will 
affect extreme flood heights in amounts varying in different parts of the 
river, but not exceeding three inches. ‘This does not consider the affect 
of the removal of the dams which would add slightly to the benefit. 

The project of the Internal Improvement Commission, although in 
the published bulletin it is not definitely stated as regards the lower 
river, would appear to have the effect of reducing flood stages a little 
more than a foot at Peoria and Beardstown. 

The data at hand will not permit of more accurate computations 
than these. 


INCREASED WIDTH BETWEEN LEVEES. 

There are certain places upon the river where the bottom lands on 
both sides of the river are enclosed within levees, although for the most 
part, the river skirts the bluff, leaving bottom lands only on one side. 

The expenditures in the levees already built are too large to warrant 
serious consideration of moving the levees to positions further back 
from the river, thereby increasing the flood water cross-section. To do 
this would involve ereat expense for new levees, and would also generally 
require higher levees, for existing levees have generally been constructed 
upon the highest ground which is near the river bank, the ground 
sloping off inland. 

In building future levees, however, careful consideration should be 
given to the location of the levees and the treatment of the flood plain 
between the levee faces with the object of maintaining a waterway 
adequate for the passage of great floods. 

Under date of September 16, 1910, Mr. J. W. -Woermann, C.E., 
who was assistant engineer in charge of the surveys in the report of the 
U. 8. Engineer Board on a Fourteen Foot Waterway, reported to land- 
owners relative to certain levee districts on opposite sides of the river 
located a short distance below Pekin. 

In reply to the question as to how much space it is necessary to 
leave between two levee districts in. question, Mr. Woermann among 
other things stated: 


“The actual discharge of the Illinois River in this reach during the flood 
of 1904, according to the discharge measurements taken under my direction, 
was about 95,000 cubic feet per second. In other words, at Sturgeon Island 
it appears that approximately 17,000 cubic feet per second passed through 
the timber or beyond the tops of the banks. For a similar flood this is the 
amount that should be provided for outside of the channel proper. As the 
average velocity outside of the channel would probably not exceed 5.0 feet 
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per second, this would require a supplemental cross-section of 3,400 square 
feet, and as the depth of the water on top of the banks was about 10 feet at 
this point, this would mean a supplemental width of 340 feet, provided this 
width was clear. This is the greatest additional width that is required in 
any part of this reach. At this particular point, most of this additional 
width can be secured by clearing Sturgeon Island. In other words, the 
cleared width at this point should be not less than 940 feet. 

The next. most restricted section is below the head of Scott’s Lake, 
marked Station 756 on the government map; during the flood of 1904, the 
discharging capacity of the river proper was about 87,600 cubic feet per 
second, leaving about 8,000 cubic feet per second to be carried outside of the 
banks. For a velocity of 5.0 feet per second, this would require a supple- 
mental area of 1,600 square feet. As the depth over the banks was about 8 
feet at this point, the supplemental width beyond the banks should amount 
to not less than 200 feet. In other words, the cleared width at this point 
should be not less than 820 feet. 


To allow for a factor of safety and for the uncertainty connected with ’ 
the application of any formula to a large river, I would recommend that 


800 feet be taken as the minimum width to be kept clear. At Coon Hollow 


Island and the other islands below it, the clearing of the islands will give 


sufficient width. This is an important matter and must not be neglected. 
If the islands and banks are allowed to become thickly covered with timber 
and brush, their discharging capacity may be reduced to almost nothing and 
the flood line may be raised as much as three or four feet. The cost of the 
clearing should be borne equally by the two districts. 

In regard to the location of levees, it is my opinion that the Spring 
Lake district on the whole has been quite liberal. At Coon Hollow Island 
the center line of their levee is only about 210 feet from the low water shore 
line of 1901, but in the other sections this distance is considerably larger, 
and in some places much greater than necessary, as shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

In locating your levee I would recommend that ‘the center line be placed 
about 250 feet from the low water line of 1901, passing between the river 
and the several adjoining lakes, viz., Stillman Lake No. 1, Scott’s Lake, 
Murray Lake and Kelcey Lake, making the minimum distance between 
center lines of levees about 1,200 feet. A fringe of timber and brush 100 
feet wide is sufficient protection from wave-wash and ice. 


In your supplemental letter of September 13 you state that the Spring | 


Lake levee is 4 feet above high water mark. This is not definite as you do 
not state which high water. According to the information furnished me by 
their attorney, the top of their levee was 5 feet above the high water of 1902, 
or 3 feet above the high water of 1904, or 1.0 to 1.5 feet below the high water 
of 1844. I would recommend that you build your levee at least 1 foot above 
the high water of 1844. The combination of circumstances which produced 
that flood may recur at any time. Furthermore, it gives your district a 
valuable asset to have its levee a little higher than the one on the opposite 
side. If, as the result of an ice gorge or failure to keep down the timber and 
brush, the river should rise to an unexpected height, the overtopping of the 
levee on the opposite side would probably save your own.” 


In our opinion no levees should be permitted at a less distance 
apart, center to center, than the 1,200 feet recommended by Mr. Woer- 
mann. It is probable that in most places widths of 2,000 feet can rea- 


sonably be secured without sacrifice, all costs considered. ‘This recom- — 


mendation will apply as far south as the mouth of the Sangamon, with 
proper allowances for the increased drainage coming in below Pekin. 
This increased drainage is comparatively small. Below the Sangamon, 
the land is nearly all leveed, and there will be comparatively little 
occasion to pass upon this question. 

It is probable that the same allowance should be made between 
Peoria and La Salle, for although the drainage becomes smaller at the 
north, the floods at La Salle are nearly as oreat as those at Peoria. 


ee 
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Where the floods must pass between two lines of levees, we would 
emphasize the matter spoken of by Mr. Woermann, namely, the necessity 
for so removing underbrush and trees that the full effect of the cross- 
section is secured after providing a minimum of brush for protection of 
the banks against wave wash. It is a question as to how such bottoms 
shall be kept cleared on account of the rapid growth of underbrush. No 
doubt much can be accomplished by clearing and pasturing. It is a 
problem that must be faced where the river is completely enclosed, for it 
will be impracticable to build the levees high enough to force the water 
through great lengths of bottoms covered thickly with brush. 


STORAGE IN VEE TRISwWDARTES! 


It has been impossible to make a determinative study showing the 
effect of storing flood waters in the valleys of the tributaries, for the 
purpose of reducing the flood rates upon the Illinois River. The means 
at our disposal do not permit of original surveys, and there is no data 
available from which the practicabilities of the matter may be definitely 
determined. | 

Reservoirs upon the lower ends of the tributaries if properly dis- 
tributed, will have substantially the same effect as equal volumes in the 
valley of the Illinois. 

If reservoir sites on the Pribiavies could be secured of such character 
that the average depth of the stored water materially exceeds the average 
depths in the valley of the Illinois, then possibly there might be some 
advantage in utilizing such tributary storage. There would necessarily 
be sufficient advantage in reducing the area flooded to more than pay 
the cost of the dams necessary to create such reservoirs. 

Although it is possible that investigation might show some favorable 
reservoir sites, it must be remembered that at equal depths equal areas 
will be overflowed either on Illinois bottom lands or the bottom lands 
of the tributaries, and unless it can be shown that a much greater 
average depth can be secured on the tributaries, or land flooded having 
much less value, and both of the propositions seem doubtful, there would 
seem to be no net gain to the State to protect certain bottom lands of 
the Illinois at the expense of flooded bottom lands elsewhere. 


FLOOD PROTECTION CONCLUSION. 


In the light of the figures upon the preceding pages, there would 
seem to us no doubt that the bottom lands will be most economically 
protected against flood by increasing the heights of the levees sub- 
stantially to the profile marked “L” on Figure 34. 

It is our conclusion, in the light of all the data which we could find, 
that it is impracticable to effectively use bottom land storage reservoirs 
for the mitigation of floods, for the reason that more effective results 
can be secured at less cost through increasing the heights of levees. 
This takes into account all possible gain that might accrue to the 
fisheries through handling the bottom land reservoirs in such manner 
that they will assist in fish propagation. 


Se) egy: 
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REPORT ON ILLINOIS RIVER 
BEST USE OF REMAINING LAKES AND LANDS 

The original bottom land lakes aggregated 49,340 acres at low 
water. Levee operations have up to the present time reduced this lake 
area to about 31,600 acres. : 


There are about 22 meandered alee and 
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possibly more, to which the State claims title. Table 41 is a list of the 
meandered lakes claimed by the Rivers and Lakes Commission to be 
public waters. It is stated that this list is not complete. We have added 
opposite the name of each lake its area by planimeter measurements from 
the U. 8S. Engineer’s Survey Map. 

_ Excluding Peoria Lake, which we have included in the area of the 
river as elsewhere tabulated herein, these lakes aggregate 7,002 acres, 
or a little less than one-quarter of the lakes remaining unleveed. 


TABLE NO. 41—PARTIAL LIST OF LAKES ADJACENT TO ILLINOIS RIVER TO WHICH 
THE STATE CLAIMS TITLE. 


Area in Area in 
County. acres. County. acres. 

Slough near Otter Creek....Jersey........ 450 Slough four miles above 
Macoupin Slough.......... Greene....... 24 PAV eT DOO ea atte NMDA GOTH tear e Wm lees 
Slough near Van Geson Is- Clear Lake i Mason 810 

210 ot SS se Greene....... OVE TEC Ta leen lita ies Ube ciniy nil mon NOMA sale fie 

Slough near Valley City....Pike......... po) FR unt 0200 F af Ue yg Og Tazewell... .. 1,390 
Meredosia Lake............ Scott-Cass.. Wilts Saiwell cs ie, Testi NN NG Tazewell... .. 42 
‘Hickory Slough (near Pekin Wakes edie oe Tazewell..... 244 
mouth of Sangamon R.).Mason....... 25 Gar Lake (near Saar Tazewell... .. 59 
Lake Depue............... Bureau scenes es es Huse Slough near Peru...La Salle_..... 59 
Matanzas Bay............. Mason........ 346 Pond opposite Peru........ alSallewcen 21 
Dog Fish Lake|. Mason..... 2999 Thompson Lake........... Pulton.f2 0/2) 1,723 
Quiver Lake.. { pis a ———-- 
Liverpool Lake............ Masonm=)i. 3 -\ 290 FOE OU Gerace ees ere erat ka 5 hy ane WN 7, 002 


INCLOSURE OF MEANDERED LAKES. 


It has been the practice, in the construction of the levee districts, 
to build the levees close to the river, thus cutting off the inland lakes 
from the stream. In certain places the title to the land surrounding the 
lakes may be held by private individuals who desire to dyke the same, 
and if the State can establish its title to the lake bed, the dyking of 
lands adjacent to the large lakes will be very expensive, if completely 
dyked, the dykes being very long, and occupying the low ground. Fur- 
thermore, the lakes thus enclosed will be of little value for the propaga- 
tion of fish, if the levees are built close to the shore, for the high water 
levels in the spring and the higher water levels prevailing throughout the 
season hereafter through the increased drainage canal flows will rise 
upon the sides of the levees, thus destroying all the shallow water which 
is so advantageous to the breeding and rearing of fish. 

The suggestion has been made in circumstances such as these, to 
compromise with the land owners by trading a portion of the lake bed 
for a portion of the privately held land, and to build the levees sub- 
stantially as shown by line B, Figure 40; thus accomplishing for the 
land owner a levee of reduced cost, with reduced. cost of maintenance, 
and accomplishing for the public a lake most practicable for the breeding 
and taking of fish. It would seem that this suggestion is worthy of very 
serious consideration in cases where applicable. 

In the storage computations which we have previously made, we 
have assumed that ultimately practically all the bottom land will be 
under levee. This: may require a long time for accomplishment, and it 
is quite possible that there are some areas lying so low, or so cut up by 
tributary streams, as to be uneconomical of reclamation. 

It will be further noted that certain tracts are so separated by 
meandered lakes as to make the long line of levees required so expensive 
that the economy of reclamation may he doubtful. The time at our 
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disposal has obviously not permitted an examination of the practicability 
of dyking these individual tracts. It is strongly recommended that, so 
far as possible, these unused lands and lakes be used for the betterment 
of the aquatic life of the river. As to how they can best be used will 
probably be a subject of further study by the Department of Natural 
History. 


CLEAN BANKS. 


Competent observers state that under present conditions a great 
amount of the fish spawn is being destroyed through the growth of fungi, 
occasioned by decaying land vegetation, such as trees and brush 
that have been permanently inundated and killed through the increased 
water stages since 1910. We have heretofore pointed out the great 
desirability of clearing the bottoms, except for a narrow wave break in 
those sections of the river where both sides of the stream are leveed, in 
order that a clear waterway for the flood may be provided. The keeping 
of these lands cleared will not only serve to provide a practicable channel 
for flood waters but will best serve the needs of the fishes. With the 
levees placed well back from the river banks, as recommended in districts 
to be built hereafter, the grounds between the levees and the river bank, 
properly cleared, w ill be of great benefit to the aquatic life of the stream. 


GAME FISHING AND HUNTING. 


The waters of the Illnois River have been the rendezvous of the 
sportsman—both the hunter and the fisherman—for many years. It is 
too much to expect that the entire river bottoms will be retained in 
the original state of nature in order to furnish recreation grounds for 
those capable of benefiting by them. In general, the fate of these bottoms 
will doubtless be ultimately decided by financial considerations, which, as 
we have shown, point towards agriculture as the most profitable use of the. 
bottoms, commercially. 

It is hoped that future studies in intensive fish culture may find a 
way to keep the stream stocked, through a better utilization hereafter of 
the breeding and feeding g erounds that remain. 

Large expenditures are being made by cities, and the U. 8. Govern- 
ment is not only setting aside unused lands wherever possible for play- 
grounds for the people, but is spending considerable sums annually for 
their maintenance. It is not beyond reason that the State of Illinois 
should obtain such bottom lands by purchase as may be necessary to aug- 
ment the most favorable meandered lake holdings, for the double purpose 
of studying, and, if possible, increasing the aquatic life of the stream, 
and furnishing state parks or preserves, in which, under proper re- 
strictions, hunting and game fishing may be pursued, and which will 
serve as nurseries for augmenting the commercial fishery ‘of the stream 
generally. 


e 


COOPERATION WITH THE SANITARY DISTRICT. 


It is generally known that damage suits, aggregating large sums, 
have been filed against the Sanitary District of Chicago for damage to. — 
re bottom lands through the eee water delivered to the river 
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by the Chicago Drainage Canal. The suggestion has been made for the 
State and the Sanitary District to combine in the purchase of the lands 
damaged, or certain of them as might be most useful to the State for the 
purposes heretofore mentioned. 


FIGURE 41. 


River Banks at Recent Moderate Water Stages, Showing the Dead and Decayed 
Land Vegetation. 


The following figures are taken from the report of Mr. Lyman H. 
Cooley, C. E., entitled “The Illinois River. Physical Relations and the 
removal of the Navigation Dams,” August, 1914. Mr. Cooley places the 
expenditures of the Sanitary District to date on the Illinois and Des 
Plaines Rivers in payment of land damages, the expenditures of the Engi- 
neering Department in preparation for defense of suits, and the expendi- 
tures of the legal department, at between $500,000 and $600,000 up to 
December 31, 1912. 


TABLE NO. 42—CLAIMS AGAINST SANITARY DISTRICT ON ACCOUNT OF DAMAGES 
FROM OVERFLOW ENDING DECEMBER 831, 1912. 


Permanent damage. | Temporary damage. Total. 


Claims. | Amount. | Claims. | Amount. | Claims. | Amount. 


Mibiewie Havana... oo. /s6..2 2.2.4 122 | $2,474, 400 46 | $ 434,900 168 | $2,909, 300 


Havana to La Grange ........... 2 33, 330 108 | 1,118,350 110 1, 151, 610 
Lia Grange to Mouth -..-.22...... 5 469, 000 1 10, 000 6 479, 000 
Mote rerr et! 0 oat Y 129 | $2, 976, 730 155 | $1, 563, 250 284 | $4,539,980 


The total claims pending against the district for damage on account 
of overflowed land up to December 31, 1912, upon the Illinois River 
below Utica, amount to a total of $4,539,980. The principal details of 
these claims are shown upon Table 42, herewith. 
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The total of the land and lakes in the Ilhnois River bottoms outside 
of the districts at present leveed, amounts to 219,760 acres below the 
flood plane of 1844, and 195,000 acres below the flood plane of 1904. The 
total damage claims as stated are equivalent to $20.20 per acre below the 
1844 flood ‘plane and $22.80 per acre below the flood plane of 1904. 

If we exclude the lake beds outside the levee districts, amounting to 
31,600 acres, the total of the damage claims per acre would be $24.00 
and $27.80 per acre for the land below the flood planes of 1844 and 
1904, respectively, or if we exclude from the acreage of land those acres 
for the protection of which levee districts are now projected, the land 
acreage will be reduced by an additional amount of 49,250 acres, and the 
total of the damage claims per acre, respectively, below the 1844 flood 
plane and the flood plane of 1904, Mile be oe 75 and $39. 70 per acre 
of land. 

The report above referred to further states: 

“The additional claims preferred but not yet entered of suit will 
raise the total to about eight million dollars.” 

Eight million dollars in damages will serve to nearly double the. 
figures above mentioned. 

With regard to the value of the bottom lands, as has been previously 
stated in this report, those lands leveed along the Illinois River are held 
at from $100 to $150 per acre. ‘The unreclaimed low bottoms are of 
uncertain value. It is said that much of this land is held at about $15 
per acre. Within 25 years past it is probable that all the land in the 
bottoms could have been purchased at from $5 to $10 per acre. 

In the light of all these figures, it would seem that lands of con- 
siderable value to the public might be secured by the State through 
cooperation with the Sanitary District, thus relieving the District from — 
at least a part of the heavy damage claims against it, and securing to the 
public permanent and undisputed possession of land well adapted to assist 
in the maintenance of the aquatic life of the river and at the same time to 
form state parks or state preserves that would accrue to the benefit of the 
public generally. 
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Cuicaco, May 5, 1915. 
Hon. Edward F. Dunne, Governor of Lilinois, Springfield, Ill. 

Dear Sir: The undersigned, the Rivers and Lakes Commission of 
the State of Illinois, respectfully ‘submits the following as their findings 
as to the public character of Thompson Lake, a public body of water 
located in Fulton County, Illinois, and de recommendations i in relation 
to the same. 

Section 13 of the law creating the commission and describing its 
powers and duties is as follows: 


It shall be the duty of said commission to make a careful investiodtien 
of each and every body of water, both river and lake, in the State of Illinois, 
and to ascertain to what extent, if at all, the same have been encroached 
upon by private interests or individuals, and wherever they believe that the 
same have been so encroached upon, to commence appropriate action either 
to recover full compensation for such wrongful encroachment, or to recover 
the use of the same, or of any lands improperly or unlawfully made in con- 
nection with any public river or lake. for the use of the people of the State 
of Illinois. The right and authority hereby given and created shall not be 
held to be exclusive or to take from the Attorney General, or any other law 
officer of the State of Illinois, the right to commence suit or action. 


The commission adopted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, Thompson Lake, situate in the townships of Waterford and 
Liverpool in the county of Fulton in the State of Illinois, is a body of water 
about six miles in length and from three-quarters of a mile to a mile and a 
half in width, and one of the largest permanent bodies of water in the State 
of Illinois, exclusive of Lake Michigan, and connected with the Illinois River 
by an inlet or outlet so-called; and, 

WHEREAS, Said lake is claimed to be a navigable body of water and the 
best fish propagating and fish producing body of water in the State, as well 
as a suitable, desirable and popular place of resort for navigation, fishing, 
hunting and the like, and for recreation for the people of the State of 
Illinois, by reason whereof the said lake is of great value to the people of — 
the State and a body of water in which the people of the State claim an 
interest; and 

WHEREAS, It is claimed by the people of the State that the title to the 
bed of said lake is in the State of Illinois in trust for all the people of the 
State; and 

WHEREAS, The ownership and title to the bed of said lake is claimed by 
certain individuals, nearly all of whom are nonresidents of the State of 
Illinois, and said individuals are assuming to be entitled to the possession 
and enjoyment of said lake and its facilities for navigation, fishing, hunting 
and the like, and for recreation to the exclusion of the people and public of 
said State; and 

WHEREAS, It .is the duty of the’ Rivers and Lakes Commission of the 
State of Illinois to protect the people of the State in their use and enjoy- 
ment of all of the public waters of the State and to see to it that the 
same are not encroached upon nor appropriated by private interests or 
individuals; and 

WHEREAS, Said commission is by law vested with the power and juris- 
diction to investigate conflicting claims with reference to the waters of the 
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State and to determine, by public hearings, with reference to any of the bodies 
of water in the State whether, under all the facts and circumstances and the 
law, they are of such a character as to constitute the same public waters of 
the State in which all the people have an interest and to make, enter and 
promulgate such orders in accordance with their findings of facts as a result 
of such hearings; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Rivers and Lakes Commission of the State of Illinois, 
pursuant to statute in such case made and provided, investigate the question 
as to the public character of said Thompson Lake, and that to that end a 
public hearing be held by said commission in the city hall in the city of 
Havana in the county of Mason in the State of Illinois, commencing on the 
10th day of March, A. D. 1915, at the hour of 10 o’clock in the forenoon, and 
continuing from day to day or from time to time, according to the orders of 
this commission, as the exigencies of the case may require, and that said 
commission will receive and consider evidence of all facts, history, circum- 
stances and matters bearing upon the question as to the public character of 
said Thompson Lake and the title of the State to the bed thereof and the 
interest of the people of the State of Illinois therein, and will at the close 
of said hearing make such findings and enter such order as the evidence 
submitted and received on said hearing and the matters and things within 
the knowledge of said commission shall require; be it further 

Resolved, That a notice of the time and place of the commencement of 
said hearing and the nature of the same be published for three consecutive ~ 
weeks in some newspaper of general circulation published in the vicinity of 
said Thompson Lake, and, further, that a written notice of the time and 
place of the commencement of said hearing be served personally upon each 
of the persons who claim, either by himself or together with others asso- 
ciated with him, to have title to and ownership in the lands underlying the 
waters of said Thompson Lake, or any part thereof. 


Hearings were held by the commission from time to time at Chicago 
and Havana, Illinois, where witnesses were heard and documentary evi- 
dence considered. ‘The commission reports and certifies the following: 

Thompson Lake is the greatest, if not the most valuable, body of water 
within the State of Illinois. It is said to be the best spawning’ ground for 
the feeding and advancement of fish life that there is in the State. It pro- 
duces millions of pounds of fish annually, and sustains a large portion of our 
population, especially the people residing in the cities of Pekin, Havana, and 
Peoria engaged in the fish business. It is steadily enhancing in value to the 
advantage of these people as well as to the State as the provider of a great 
and prosperous industry. 

Thompson Lake was surveyed by the U. S. Government partially in 
1817, partially in 1827, and finally in 1842. It extends in a southerly and 
northerly direction about six miles, being connected with the Illinois River 
by an inlet about two miles south of Liverpool, Illinois, known as the Thomp- 
son Lake slough, and an outlet at the south end of said lake almost opposite 
the city of Havana in the State of Illinois known as the “cut road.” From 
the survey and field notes introduced in evidence, and the testimony of expert 
witnesses, as well as the exhibits, it appears that the lines established in 
these surveys constituted what is known as meander lines and positive 
boundary lines of Thompson Lake. It appears from the testimony that as 
far back as the memory of one of the oldest living men in the vicinity of 
Thompson Lake, or Fulton and Mason counties, that it was used for com- 
mercial navigation for many years. Products and freight, such as grain, 
horses, cattle, wood, coal and building material, were shipped from the west 
side of the lake to one of the inlets of the river and thence to Chicago, Peoria, 
Pekin and Havana; also to St. Louis, Missouri. 

Harry S. New, Alexander C. Ayres et al., residents of the state of 
Indiana, claim to be owners of the bed of Thompson Lake and in order to 
quiet their title filed a bill in equity in the Circuit Court of Fulton County 
against one William Shafer and others. The complainants endeavored to 
make the State of Illinois a defendant in this proceeding, but the decree 
entered by the court in Fulton County (a copy of which is in the possession 
of the Attorney General) made no finding as to the rights of the people of 
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the State of Illinois in said lake, but did expressly exempt the State of 
Illinois. The court also made a finding in favor of Harry S. New and others, 
of Indiana, as to their rights and interests in the land over which Thompson 
Lake flows as against the several defendants named in the decree. These 
parties are the incorporators and members of what is known as the “Thomp- 
son Lake Rod and Gun Club,” a corporation under the laws of the State of 
Illinois composed entirely of members from the state of Indiana. 

The testimony introduced and copies of documents, deeds, etc., read be- 
fore the commission and placed in our record, disclose that Harry S. New 
et al., did not hold all of the abutting lands adjoining Thompson Lake to 
the meander lines of said lake in fee simple (as he and his cocomplainants 
claim in their bill filed in Fulton County). It appears that they have no 
title in fee to large tracts of this land, as disclosed from the abstract pre- 
pared by us. This abstract will show that no such fee simple title, or in fact 
any title, could lodge in these complaints. The record will further show 
that in every instance the land abutting Thompson Lake was conveyed to the 
water’s edge only and, therefore, could not affect the title of what is called 
the bed of Thompson Lake. 

The evidence also discloses that all of the surveys which were made from 
1817 down to the present date contain a sharp marked water line, declaring 
Thompson Lake to be a lake, although it appears from an examination of 
the plats of survey that direct section lines were drawn across this body of 
water as if it had been a survey of land. This has been explained by com- 
- petent evidence that the reason for the laying of section corners in the lake 
was because the surveys were made during the winter when there was sufii- 
cient ice to carry the surveying crew and, therefore, it was easier to draw 
the straight lines of the sections across the ice than it would have been by 
calculations had the surveys been made in the summer. In other words, it 
was for the convenience of the surveyors and to their financial advantage 
because at the time they were paid for their work by the mile. 

It appears that the inlet and outlet known as the Thompson Lake slough 
and the “‘cut road” have existed for all time as a connection between the lake 
and the Illinois River; that the upper inlet, or Thompson Lake slough, has 
always been deep enough and wide enough to permit craft of various kinds, 
including steamboats drawing as much as 41% feet of water, to enter the lake 
from the Illinois River, or enter the Illinois River from the lake, and that 
during low water stages commercial craft could navigate in Thompson Lake 
when they could not do so in parts of the Illinois River. 

We quote the following paragraph from the report of the Submerged 
and Shore Lands Legislative Investigating Committee, page 170, prepared 
under the direction of the Hon. B. M. Chiperfield, chairman: 

“From an investigation it is apparent that this lake has been subject 
to navigation for useful commerce for many years, and if this assumption 
is true, it is without question the property of the State of Illinois.” 

We have concluded that should either the county judge or the county 
clerk of Fulton County attempt to convey the land lying under this lake 
within the lines established by United States government surveys of 1817, 
1827 and 1842, that the said deeds or decree affecting this land would be 
void, and our investigation leads us to believe that the lake within these 
lines could not be a part of such lands as could be conveyed under what is 
known as the “Swamp Act” (which was contended in the Fulton County 
Court), because the ownership of the lake at the time was in the State of 
Illinois prior to the creation of what is known as the Swamp Act of 1850 ~ 
and prior to the admission of the State of Illinois into the Union of States 
in 1818. It is our conclusion that it is one of the bodies of water which has 
been exempt from the effect of this Swamp Act although (accidentally) 
embraced in the description given by the then United States government 
officials. 

Our investigation of Thompson Lake causes us to believe that the 
attempt of Hiarry S. New, Alexander C. Ayres et al., the respondents who 
claim title to the bed of this lake, has been from its inception an attempt 
on their part to take from the people of the State of Illinois a large tract 
of valuable public property without ‘compensation and to destroy a great 
industry, namely, the propagation of fish life, for the purpose of draining 
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the lake and converting it to their own private ownership and use. These 
. parties have sought to prevent the commission, on two different occasions, 
from investigating the public character of this lake. On one occasion, when 
a hearing was set by the commission, they secured an injunction against 
William Shafer and others from appearing before the commission after they 
had been subpoenaed, as provided by law. On another occasion, the day 
before the last hearing at Havana, Illinois, the attorneys representing the 
same parties appeared before his honor Judge Landis in the United States 
District Court and sought to have the commission enjoined from proceeding 
with its investigation of the public character of this lake. Their bill was 
dismissed by the court. 

We, therefore, in consideration of all the facts and circumstances in 
connection with the public character of Thompson Lake, conclude that the 
people of the State of Illinois have great rights and interests in this lake; 
that its integrity as a public body of water should be preserved, and in view 
of the litigation between the parties and the great importance of the same, 
as evidenced by the decree entered, we recommend that the proper officers 
of the State institute promptly the necessary legal proceedings to quiet the 
title of the people of the State of Illinois to the land over which said lake 
flows, or to institute and take such other action as may be deemed to be 
proper to protect the rights and interests of the people of the State of 
Illinois in said lake. 

All parties in interest, Harry S. New, Alexander C. Ayres, and others, 
were notified by subpcena issued by the commission to be present and take 
part in the hearings held at Havana and Chicago, Illinois. 

Maps, plats of surveys, field notes and record of evidence are on file in 
the office of the commission and may be had upon request. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

‘ ARTHUR W. CHARLES, Chairman; 
LERoy K. SHERMAN, Commissioner ; 
THOMAS J. HEALY, Commissioner. 
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REMOVAL OF DAMS IN THE ILLINOIS RIVER. 


(From annual report of 1914.) 


The Illinois Association of Drainage and Levee Districts and similar 
organizations have at various times passed resolutions demanding the 
removal of the four dams in the lower Illinois River. The Sanitary 
District of Chicago has at various times made attempts to have these 
dams removed. Considered solely from the standpoint of drainage and 
land overflow, these dams should be removed at once. 

Section 23 of the act of 1889 to create sanitary districts and to 
remove obstructions in the Des Plaines and Illinois River recites as 
follows: 

“The district * * * shall remove the dams at Henry and Copperas 
Creek in the Illinois River before any water shall be turned into said 
channel. And the canal commissioners, if they shall find at any time that 
an additional supply of water has been added to either of said rivers, by any 
drainage district or districts, to maintain a depth of not less than six feet 
from any dam owned by the State, to and into the first lock of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal at LaSalle without the aid of any such dam, at low 
water, then it shall be the duty of said canal commissioners to cause such 
dam or dams to be removed.” é 

After the attempt by the Sanitary District to remove these dams the 
Supreme Court held (Vol. 184, Ill., page 157) that the clause in section 
23 of the Sanitary District Act was not mandatory but permissive, and 
that the dams could not be removed until an equivalent navigable depth 
is available without the aid of the dams. The Rivers and Lakes Commis- 
sion has made computations and investigated the flow records and profile 
of the Illinois River, and finds that if the pending litigation of the Sani- 
tary District in the Federal courts shall limit the flow of the Chicago 
Drainage Canal to 4,167 cubic feet per second, and, furthermore, if no 
dredging or channel improvement is undertaken, the removal of the four 
dams in the Illinois River will decrease the depth of water to much less 
than 6 feet in numerous places to the great detriment of navigation. It 
would be deplorable to the State of Illinois to have the flaw limited to 
4,167 cubic feet per second, but at the present time the fact must be met 
that such a condition may possibly exist. We, therefore, do not advocate 
the unconditional removal of these dams at the present time. 

The next question is, can the dams now be removed providing com- 
pensating channel improvements be made? On page 18 of a Report by 
a Board of Officers of the Corps of Engineers of the U. 8. Army upon a 
navigable waterway through the Illinois River, Document 263, 59th Con- 
egress, First Session, signed by Col. Ernst, Lieut, Col. Bixby and Major 
Casey, the following statement is made: 
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“The additional flow provided by the Chicago Drainage Canal is now 
4,200 cubic feet per second. It will allow the removal of the present locks 
and dams, and it makes practicable the maintenance of an open channel 
considerably deeper than the seven feet now provided by these structures.” 


Our computations are in accord with this statement, but we find that 
considerable dredging and channel regulation work will be required to 
accomplish the above results. The Rivers and Lakes Commission recom- 
mends and advises as follows: 


1. The four State and Federal dams in the Illinois River between Utica 
and the Mississippi River should be removed, subject to the provision that 
the dredging and channel improvement necessary to secure a minimum 
depth of 7 feet is insured. 

2. The Sanitary District of Chicago should be permitted to remove the 
Henry and Copperas Creek dams, subject to specific stipulations as to dredg- 
ing regulations by the State through the Rivers and Lakes Commission, or 
other authorized State agency. 

3. The Federal appropriation of $1,000,000 for the improvement of the 
Illinois River (section 1 of the Rivers and Harbors Act, approved June 5, 
1910, is now legally available and should be appropriated at once to dredge 
the lower, Illinois River so that the government dams at La Grange and 
Kampsville may be removed and a navigable depth of 8 feet be secured 
without such structures. 
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